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ERICAN Indians, abo- 
rigines of both American 


BG fi ly corn eaters. For this 

fay .) reason it becomes a mat 
[FR2 AAC =xq| ter of special interest to 
consider the less well-known fact that 
certain tribes, particularly the upland 
Indians of the southwestern section of 
the United States, have always subsisted 
toa large degree upon wheat food, and 
still make it a substantial part of their 
diet. As is well understood, this was 
the case with the aborigines of upland 
districts of old Mexico and of the Andes region of 
South America, where the famous Aztecs and Incas, 
respectively, were also wheat raisers. 

The Zufii Indians have been growers of wheat for 
more than two centuries. Just as the Incas and the 
Aztecs obtained wheat as one of the few gifts of their 
Spanish conquerors, so did the Zufiians. The Span- 
jards who followed in the wake of Coronado in search 
for Cibola of vast renown undoubtedly introduced this 
plant to the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. And 
Cibola is the modern Zuifii. 

The Zufii tribe of Pueblo Indians in the north- 
Western part of New Mexico now numbers less than 
2,000. Its agricultural methods have been only slightly 
influenced by the age of machinery, and in the main 
are as different from those of our own as they are like 
those of the ancient Egyptians. This apt comparison 
Was made by the ethnologist, Frank Hamilton Cush- 
ing, who from 1879 until 1884 lived as an adopted 
Member of the Zufii tribe. He was taken into the 
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Pueblo Woman Baking Bread in Oven of Mexican Type 


‘Wheat ‘Bread of the 
“Pueblo -—¢ndians 


‘By Cfredric B. Cobb 


ancient Macaw clan, with the sacred name, “Medicine- 
Flower,” borne by only one person in a lifetime. Be- 
fore he left the pueblo he was second chief of the 
tribe, the Head Priest of the Bow, and lived in the 
family of the governor, wearing native costume, eating 
native food, participating in all native occupations 
and pastimes. 

As volume eight of its “American Notes and Mono- 
graphs,” the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, has published a series of 19 articles by 
Mr. Cushing on the general subject of Zufii breadstuff. 
The series was first published in 1884-5 in the Mill- 
stone, of Indianapolis (a trade magazine that has long 
since ceased publication) ; and the first nine chapters, 
dealing with cornstuff, appeared nine years later, in 
condensed form, in Milling, of Chicago. Among the 
chapters which were not treated in Milling, and have 
never before been published, is the particularly sig- 
nificant one dealing with wheat foods. The conditions 
described have scarcely altered in the intervening 


years, and in the main the chapter is as 
adequate today as when it was written. 

Peaceable and industrious, the Zufiis 
won skill in agriculture, pottery and 
weaving. In combating the dryness of 
their country, they used hereditary in- 
genuity, Mr. Cushing explains. Where 
there was no irrigation from living 
streams, these Indian agriculturists de- 
vised a system of earth banking, by 
means of which they raised to maturity 
crops of corn within the most parched 
limits, and they used elaborate irriga- 
tion methods in growing wheat upon the 
mountain slopes. Viaducts of enormous hollow logs 
were placed to conduct the Zufi mountain streams 
through straight ditches two miles long into numerous 
earth-walled pens. These pens lay side by side, end 
to end, “ridged like waffle irons and regular as a 
checkerboard.” ‘Through the middle of each set ran 
the straight ditch. 


ae of these square inclosures is 10 by 12 feet, 
rarely larger,” Mr. Cushing’s account reads. 
“Fifteen or 20 of them make up the patch of a poor 
man, those of the wealthy who can afford feasts for 
many laborers being several times larger. The soil 
within them is like that of a garden, and the wheat 
is planted in rows, crosswise, so that it may easily be 
watered and hoed in midsummer. The cultivated area 
extends a mile and a half up and down the valley, and 
is nearly as wide as it is long.” Within this space 
40 families raised their wheat for the winter. 

“So limited is the supply of water during the dry 
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months that every householder keeps an account stick 
hanging somewhere near the skyhole. Every time he 
waters a set of his ‘earthbins’ he has to cut a notch 
in this account stick; and as the latter is liable to 
inspection by the subchiefs any morning, he dares not, 
or rather does not, use more than his proper allowance 
of the water. 


ee S the summer wanes and the wheat, grown tall 

and heavy with grain under so much kind 
treatment, begins to ripen, the villagers, who have 
mostly departed several weeks ago, return in full 
force. The harvesting is accomplished by means of 
knives, short crude sickles. If a man be fortunate 
enough to get hold of an American sickle, he forthwith 
breaks off one half of the blade and makes two of it. 
The wheat is cut off near the head. 
Huge blanket bags full of the ears 
are transported to one of the sev- 
eral threshing floors of the village. 
These are simply cleared circular 
spaces on argillaceous soil well 
beaten down, sprinkled, beaten 
again until level, and baked in the 
sun until as hard as brick. There 
is usually a post in the center; 
more rarely an enarching palisade. 
The wheat ears are tumbled pretty 
evenly over the extent of one of 
these floors, and a motley throng 
of urchins, horses, and donkeys let 
in upon it. ,The horses go in 
against their will; the burros for 
business—part of which is eating 
(but illegitimate); the urchins go 
to goad all the other beasts. There 
is plenty of shouting and cursing 
among the elders of the party, a 
deal of laughter and romping 
among the younger,—as is always 
apt to be the case when both sexes 
are represented. During tempo- 
rary lulls in the activity of the 
beasts, the women rush in, clear 
off the straw, gather up the chaff 
and grain at the bottom, and carry 
it in blankets to the other clear 
spaces where they winnow it to 
the wind, which considerately fans 
nearly every afternoon in late sum- 
mer or early autumn.” 

It was customary to have the 
grain packed in bags and either 
dragged home in wagonloads by 
cattle or stacked upon burros for 
the journey. 

“In big stone bins, or boxes 
made by setting thin sandstone 
slabs into and across one end of a 
small storeroom and then cement- 
ing them with mud, the wheat is 
placed, a small hole through the 
top of the box being left unsealed. 
Previously to a feast day, basket- 
ful after basketful of the wheat is 
brought forth and washed in the 
river. It is then soaked in luke- 
warm water and hulled, as soon as 
it is partially dry, on a coarse metate. When quite 
dry it is winnowed over a blanket at the doorway, and 
the grains are then ground over a full set of the 
metatés, by as many girls as can be mustered. When 
the flour leaves the last stone it is quite fine. 

“After the girls have ‘eaten and scattered out,’ 
you may see the matron of the house packing and 
piling the flour in snowy mountains far above the rims 
of the meal baskets. When one of these is ‘full,’ that 
is, heaped up five or six times its height, the woman 
unconcernedly picks it off the floor, sets it on her 
head, and trips away toward the place where it is 
to be mixed—usually near the fireplace, so that she 
may work the dough after dark.” 

Mr. Cushing gives a full description of making the 
ordinary Zufii loaf of bread. Within the huge bowl 
was mixed the sponge, he observed, of hot and cold 
water, sour yeast minus lime, and salt. This was 
allowed to stand near the fireplace until morning. 
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While the oven was heating outside, the most buxom 
young woman of the family knelt down for kneading, 
spreading a blanket on the floor and laying near it a 
large square of white cloth and a round, well-polished 
bread stone. Into the sponge she poured first some 
hot tallow, then quickly added enough fresh flour to 
stiffen the mass, and kneaded it excessively by push- 
ing one hand down through the center of the dough 
to the bottom of the bowl. With the other hand she 
would bring up a quantity from the outer edge, jam- 
ming it in turn down the center as she drew out the 
first hand, continuing this process until it all became 
perfectly cohesive. ‘Taking out a little lump of this 
dough, she wet it, sprinkled it with flour, kneaded it 
on the bread stone over and over again, rolled it up 
into a ball, patted it out flat, turned it over upon 
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itself, greased it well all over, laid it upon the white 
cloth, and pricked it full of holes with a grass straw. 


For festive occasions, Mr. Cushing noted, these 


forms were fancifully varied. 


OU may see men and women, deer, antelopes and 
rabbits, birds, butterflies, sunflowers, and per- 


forated rosettes in effigy, quite artistically modeled, 


although rather inclined to flatten out of detail by 
rising. The dough loaves are laid on flat stones or 
boards, and taken to the oven, which has been cleared 
meanwhile of its fire, swept out and scented with 
cedar leaves, and passed in by means of a long-handled 
shovel of pine, usually quite handsomely carved. As 
soon as the oven is full, the vent hole at the top is 
plugged, the doorway closed with a heavy stone and 
plastered, and the bread left baking for the space of 
from 20 minutes to half an hour, or under certain 
circumstances a longer time, Then the stone is taken 
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down and the loaves shoveled out. They are 
brown and very light, having almost doubled in gj, 
during the baking. The bread is hearty and nutritious 
although inclined to be slightly sour if overleaveneg» 

Some of the dough used for bread making yw, 
always reserved and made up into flat cakes ag to. 
tillas. By the addition of milk and shortening, , 
sort of unsweetened cake was made in the same way. 
The only impromptu wheat food known to the Zui, 
according to Mr. Cushing, was a fried cake made of 
simple flour, water and salt, worked into stiff dough, 
flattened and stretched into thin, round patties, and jp. 
mersed a minute or two in boiling suet. The little cakes 
were cooked until crisp and as brown as pie crust, 

The Zufiians became well known for their elaborate 
ritualistic dances and festivals, the picturesque cere. 
mony with which they surrounded 
everyday chores. Mr. Cushing has 
given space to describing one of 
the. semifestive milling bees, or 
“croonings,” which were of fre- 
quent occurrence in autumn and 
early winter. 


i enw crooning began early jp 
the day, with a great bustle 
throughout the house, which was 
spruced for the occasion. The 
family’s best blankets were impos- 
ingly displayed on poles, and sey- 
eral sheep were dissected and 
thrown into large, seething pots, 
The women of the household ar- 
rayed themselves in their best to 
welcome the “crooning band” of 
neighbors. 

“Presently a young girl en- 
tered, then another, and another, 
until 16 or 18 were chattering and 
laughing together as they laid 
aside their blue-black shawls, loos- 
ened their belts, shook out their 
dresses and smoothed them, then 
sat down to an ample breakfast. 
No sooner was the meal over than 
in filed about a dozen young men 
elaborately dressed and painted, 
Beyond saying, ‘How are ye these 
many days?’ and replying ‘Indeed’ 
to our responses of ‘Happy, hap- 
py,’ they ventured little, but rolled 
cigarettes industriously, smoked, 
and sat very upright, clearing 
their throats, opposite the bevy of 
giggling girls. Soon eight of the 
girls, pretending to quarrel about 
their places, stepped over behind 
the milling trough, knelt down and 
grasped the molinas, or flat meal- 
ing slabs.” 

Earlier in the morning the old 
women of the crooning band had 
shelled and toasted the corn and 
wheat. Now the girl on the right 
quickly crushed a quantity of the 
toasted kernels which one of the 
old women handed her in a tray, 
passed the coarse meal to the next, 
who reduced it still more, until, growing finer under 
each successive stone, it came out at the other end 
as fine as pollen. 

“The supply thus being started was kept up from 
first to last. No sooner were all at work than an old 
grandmother sat down in front of the girls, and began 
to pat her hands and sing a song celebrating the 
adventures of the corn goddesses. Then the young 
men drew up, placed the drum in their midst, crowded 
around it, and awaited a signal from their leader, a 
rather elderly man with whom the matter was evi- 
dently less of a frolic than to the rest of them. He 
sat a little to: one side on a well-cushioned stool. In 
his hand was a plumed wand something like a shep- 
herd’s crook, decorated with bells and little rattles of 
deer hoofs. This wand he held vertically, lifted it 
four times into the air, then brought it violently 
against the floor, whereupon the drummer, another 

(Continued on page 1198.) 
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THE DUTCH IMPORTERS 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears an account of 
the celebration on May 29, at Amsterdam, of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the 
Netherlands Association of Flour Importers. C. F. G. 
Raikes, Muropean manager of this publication, as well 
as A. H. Bailey, its Canadian manager, were pres- 
ent at the celebration, and to Mr. Raikes was accorded 
the honor of being asked to speak on behalf of guests 
from this side of the Atlantic. 
For « quarter of a century this small band of 
merchan'!s in a small country have, with energy, cour- 


age and undeviating integrity, served the cause of 
Americar: flour and the interests of American millers. 
At times their support and encouragement from mill- 
ers have been at best indifferent. In the early years 
of the war, when the trade was severely tried by dis- 
turbance of normal conditions, some millers even did 
not scruple to seek advantage in the situation, both 
in the matter of unfilled contracts and in burdensome 
terms iiaposed on new business. 

Later, when central Europe was disorganized polit- 
ically aud industrially, this same courageous little 
group of importers penetrated countries where there 
existed every difficulty of transportation, credits and 
exchange, and created a market for American flour. 
But for their resourcefulness in finding ways to ac- 
commodite the requirements of millers on one side 
and the limitations of buyers on the other, millions of 
barrels of American flour never would have found a 
market. 

The debt of gratitude which millers on this side 
the Atlantic, both in the United States and Canada, 
owe to Dutch importers, and especially to the members 


of the Netherlands Association, cannot be fittingly 
expressed or too greatly emphasized. In sunshine and 


in storm, nowhere in the world has the cause of 
American flour been served with greater energy, with 
more steadfast loyalty, or by better friends. 

In the quarter century since the organization of 


the Netherlands Association, The Northwestern Miller 
and members of its staff have frequently had the privi- 
lege of serving it in connection with the relations of 
its members with millers on this side the Atlantic. 
The Northwestern Miller may, therefore, be pardoned 
if, in extending compliments and congratulations on 
behalf of the milling industry, it adds a word of 
appreciation of the many courtesies which have been 
accorded to it and of the numerous occasions when it 
has been permitted to contribute its share to the 


maintenance of the splendid spirit which exists between 
this country and Holland, and more particularly be- 
tween millers here and flour merchants there. 


THE BAKER’S LOCAL “BLURB” 


— growing custom of celebrating the opening of 

new bakeries in special advertising sections of 
local newspapers has created an already burdensome 
and steadily increasing tax on bakery equipment and 
supply concerns. Within the past four or five weeks 
no less than three bakeries of substantial size have 
lent themselves to advertising schemes in their home 
papers, each one of them involving vigorous demands 
upon outside companies for complimentary display 
advertising, 

Obviously, such advertisements in newspapers of 
local circulation have no commercial value whatever to 
manufacturers of bakery machinery and supplies. 
They are simply a part of the paper’s scheme for a 
fake special edition, and whatever amount of space 
can be sold to distant manufacturers reduces by so 
much the cost to the enterprising baker. The latter, 
in some instances, does not scruple to convey the 
impression that the manufacturer’s contribution, some- 
times amounting to two or three hundred dollars, is 
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no more than a fair return for his having been per- 
mitted to furnish a part of the new plant’s equipment. 

In every case these special “grand opening” edi- 
tions are of much greater benefit to the newspaper 
promoting them than they are to the baker himself. 
Sensible use of the same amount of money in a well- 
ordered campaign emphasizing the quality of the new 
bakery’s products undoubtedly would bring larger re- 
turns in sales and public favor than the special edi- 
tion, no matter how gloriously it may be illustrated 
nor what part of it may be paid for by concerns fa- 
vored with the baker’s equipment orders. 

It is the duty of bakers, as a part of the develop- 
ment and expansion of their great industry, to discon- 
tinue this and similar schemes to penalize members of 
other industries from whom bakers buy supplies. Con- 
vention expense shakedowns, part payment for the 
baker’s splash advertisements, solicitation to buy tick- 
ets and all other panhandling enterprises should be 
abandoned promptly and permanently. The baking in- 
dustry will dignify itself when it adopts a declaration 
of independence by deciding to pay its own way in 
the world. 


THE COMMISSION’S UNHAPPY MINORITY 
RIENDS of the Federal Trade Commission will 
regret to learn that it is again torn with discord. 

The minority, ably embodied in Chairman Nugent and 
Commissioner Thompson, has raised a question as to 
who, in law and in fact, is entitled to credit for mak- 
ing a corpus delecti out of what once was the baking 
supertrust. Cock Robin, they declare in effect, may 
be dead, but he is not nearly so dead as he should be 
and very much less dead than if they had had their 
way about his execution. 

The disaffection of commissioners Nugent and 
Thompson, as set forth in a detailed dissenting opin- 
ion, appears to be due to the unhappy circumstance 
that they were permitted to have little or no share in 
the supertrust’s untimely taking off. They clearly did 
not like the prompt and decisive action of the De- 
partment of Justice in taking the victim away from 
the commission and haling it before the United States 
court at Baltimore. They did not, and still do not, 
like the act of the majority of the commission in vot- 
ing to dismiss its own proceedings against the trust 
on condition that a court decree would issue against 
it and it would be put out of business. 

The noses of Chairman Nugent and Commissioner 
Thompson are, in a word, out of joint because they 
were, by the simple act of making the Ward trust 
non est, prevented from torturing it with words, ar- 
resting it in hotel corridors and otherwise subjecting 
it to cruel and inhuman treatment. Given half a 
chance, they could have made a radical holiday, ex- 
tending for weeks and months, out of the persecution 
of Mr. Ward and his associates. But, overnight and 
long before they could get their rack wound up and 
ready, the commission majority and the Department of 
Justice had rendered the trust defunct. 

Now, say commissioners Nugent and Thompson, 
as a result of dismissal of the proceedings before the 
Federal Trade Commission, “the Continental Baking 
Corporation is today in the quiet, undisturbed and 
unchallenged ownership and possession of the capital 
stock of corporations owning and operating at least 
eighty-three baking concerns . . . in violation of sec- 
tion seven of the Clayton act.” All of which doubtless 
is true; yet not half so much to be regretted as would 
have been completion of organization of the Ward 
supertrust, which was stopped, not by the fiddling 
commission, but by the summary action of Attorney 
General Sargent. 

It is interesting to consider that barely six months 
ago there were so many to extol and so few to con- 
demn the rising might of the new Cesars of bakirig. 
Now that their legions have been taken away and 
their ambitions humbled, no one is so modest that he 
would not claim a share in the glory. It would, per- 
haps, be no more than fair to grant to commissioners 
Nugent and Thompson something in the nature of 
brevet for their intention to render signal and distin- 
guished conduct if they had been present on the battle- 
field. No one doubts their courage, and certainly no 
one could read their dissenting opinion without drop- 
ping a tear on the general grounds of pity for their 
self-admitted, if ineffective and unrequited, zeal. 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE FARMER 


RANK O. LOWDEN, ex-governor of Illinois and 

cultivator of farmer favor as a perennial candidate 
for president of the United States, is fearful that, 
unless something be done about it, agriculture will 
cease to be and grim famine will stalk abroad. 

In a recent speech in New York he said: 

Every civilization is conditioned upon its food 
supplies. In all ages famine has been the most 
destructive agency to mankind. We in America, 
with our broad acres of virgin land, feeding our 
own people easily, are likely to overlook the vital 
significance of agriculture in the life of a nation. 
These lands, however, already have largely come 
under the plow. Our population is steadily in- 
creasing, and will continue to increase until the 
limit of our ability to feed our teeming millions 
is reached. The era of land abundance has gone. 
The nation as a whole must in the future take 
thought regarding the conservation and wide utili- 
zation of its irreplaceable land resources, which 
are the basis of our economic life. 

The trend toward reduction of the farm popula- 
tion, added Mr. Lowden, “cannot go on long without 
a shortage of food, with abnormal and unnecessarily 
high prices to consumers.” 

This surely is unnecessary concern. If, as quoted 
figures show, the farm population is decreasing at the 
rate of half a million each year, the business of creat- 
ing an agricultural surplus will bring about its own 
correction. It is clear, too, that should the troubles 
and distress of farming result ultimately in Mr. Low- 
den’s feared “abnormal and unnecessarily high prices 
to consumers,” the shoe will be changed to the other 
foot and the consumer, rather than the grower, will 
merit government attention, perhaps to the extent of 
being subsidized in connection with his account with 
the grocer. 

Henry Ford theorizes that farming must be up- 
lifted, or reduced, to efficient mass production, and 
that the independent farmer, who now is not usefully 
employed ten months in the year, must serve part 
time in the neighborhood knitting mill. The Hon. 
Mr. Lowden sees an even darker picture, with the 
farmer either kept independent by poor “doles” or ren- 
dered extinct. Mr. Ford’s theory has the advantage 
of favoring practical initiative over politics and pap. 

In the end, agriculture, which has survived and 
advanced through something like two hundred genera- 
tions of history, is not likely to be upended and re- 
constructed in this decade or the next nor by any act 
of Congress, nor yet by efforts to accommodate it to 
the genius of concrete and steel industrialism. What 
just now is doing more than anything else to injure 
farming is the great number of its fool friends who 
stand about and say “it looks so ill it surely must 
be at death’s door.” 





THE FLAG AND FARM SUBSIDIES 


ENATOR the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, 

in a stirring “flag day” speech in the Senate, 
staunchly defended the loyalty to the flag of the 
American farmer boy in the World War, and said: 


Surely the government that has just given away 
six billion dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money in debt settlements with foreign countries 
can find a way by which two or three hundred mil- 
lion dollars can be made available for the purpose 
of preventing business disaster and financial ruin 
to the whole farming population of the United 
States. 

In doing the thing necessary to enable the 
farmer to make the business of farming profitable 
the government is rendering the best service pos- 
sible to itself. The government that can take with 
impunity billions of dollars in tariff taxes from the 
American people and give them to trust magnates 
and tariff barons in the United States owes it to 
itself and to the farmers of the country to provide 
ways and means to prevent the pillage and plunder 
of American agriculture. A patriotic and pros- 
perous farmer is the greatest single stabilizing 
influence in our civilization. 

He is the nation’s mightiest bulwark against 
Bolshevism, communism and anarchy. Let us con- 
tribute to his prosperity and preservation. Trust 
magnates, tariff barons, may flourish or may fade 
—oppressive tariff taxes can make them, as such 
taxes have made, but an honest, industrious farm- 
er, the nation’s pride—when once destroyed can 
never be supplied. 


Aren’t senators wonderful? 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH W EST— June 20 June 21 

June 19 Jume 12 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ... 210,424 189,921 203,653 228,653 


St. Paul 10,136 10,931 6,806 6,962 
Duluth-Superior 17,726 12,755 17,280 18,510 
Outside mille*.. 118,128 189,512 226,682 222,033 


Totals 366,422 402,119 452,622 489,068 


BOUTH W EST— 


Kansas City 74,500 68,570 108,223 93,024 
Wichita 21,206 32,839 32,606 33,903 
Salina -. 27,400 26,462 22,007 15,200 
St. Joseph . 29,880 47,197 39,227 38,578 
Omaha - 16,726 19,621 19,189 14,488 


Outalde millst. 204,226 220,901 183,808 168,876 


384,137 426,490 406,160 364,169 


Totals 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louls -. 21,400 17,200 24,100 22,400 
Outsidet 44,400 42,700 356,600 43,400 
Toledo -. 84,100 24,000 32,400 30,200 
Outside .... 26,263 37,779 25,277 46,262 
Indianapolis ... ..... cdeeoe eovance 8,420 
Southeast 83,912 77,591 $1,211 96,176 
Totals 210, 066 209, 370 198, 688 245,859 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland 22,272 24,134 12,182 38,612 
Seattle .. 23,119 22,901 20,572 29,866 
Tacoma . 24,128 24,432 16,769 27,233 
Totals 69,619 71,467 49,613 96,812 
Buffalo .. - 214,119 194,967 179,251 143,676 
Chicago 47,000 37,000 456,000 38,000 
Milwaukee .... 6,700 2,800 6,000 2,600 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of attivity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST June 20 June 21 


June 19 June 12 1925 1924 
Minneapolis . 40 36 39 40 
St. Paul .. 46 60 31 36 
Duluth-Supe rior 48 a4 47 50 
Outside mills* 47 bi 55 58 
Average ‘ 42 42 46 47 
SOUTH WEST 
Kansas City ~» 49 58 72 62 
Wichita 0 54 o1 51 
Salina 77 71 48 38 
St. Joseph -. 63 99 82 $1 
Omaha . 61 7 70 58 
Outside millst 56 61 50 53 
Average 56 64 658 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
St. Louls . coe 88 27 38 37 
Outsidet 61 44 41 60 
Toledo ; 71 71 72 66 
Outsidet .. 60 43 40 47 
Indianapolis e % ae 2 
Southeast .. 48 47 54 61 
Average sooe O88 46 48 49 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland . oseve OF 38 19 62 
Seattle . 44 43 39 57 
Tacoma 42 43 29 48 
Average 40 42 29 56 
Buffalo 00 82 75 78 
Chicago 92 92 88 95 
Milwaukee 48 24 50 21 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
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Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, In barrels (000's omitted): 
Production 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending June 12. 2,202 1,983 2,336 
Previous week ..,.... 1,993 1,566 2,231 
July 1-June 12 ...... 119,486 122,821 124,789 


Imports 
Week ending June 12 eo. eee 
Previous week .. ‘x bes wr 1 
July 1-June 12 ...... 16 3 162 
Exports 
Week ending June 12. 154 169 341 
Previous week .,..... 176 155 180 


July 1-June 12 13,400 


16,600 
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Bakers Lay in Supplies of Old Crop Flour 


Domestic Demand.—Appearance of new wheat on the market has stimu- 


lated interest in new crop flour. At the same time increased attention is 
being given to old crop flour, bakers generally insuring themselves against 
their needs for the next few weeks. Sales of new crop 
flour in the Southwest. have reached considerable pro- 
portions, although many companies are giving out de- 
ferred prices only upon request. In the northwestern 
and central states, millers are also withholding quota- 
tions as much as possible and doing what they can to 
discourage forward buying at this time. Distributors 
are showing less interest in the present market than bak- 
ers, the stocks of which generally are nearing depletion. 

Ezport Trade—First and second clears are selling consistently to Hol- 
land, Germany and the Mediterranean ports. Practically all this business 
is for new crop delivery. Latin America continues to buy small quantities 
of old clears. There is also a fair domestic demand for all grades of clears. 

Production.—Old contracts on mill books have been nearly exhausted, 
but shipping instructions on new bookings have a steadying effect upon pro- 
duction, which remains at about the level of recent weeks. 

Prices —Hard winter wheat flours show an advance of about 20c bbl 
over last week’s list, and soft winter prices 40@50c, weakness in millfeeds 
apparently offsetting the slight decline in wheat futures. Minneapolis and 
Buffalo prices are 15@20c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Millfeed—Improved pasturage, following general rains, has had a weak- 
ening effect upon bran, and prices have declined about $1.50 ton. Heavier 
grades, under the influence of increasing demand, are firm, and in some mar- 
kets higher than a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., June 22,—(Special Cable)—There is only a moderate de- 
mand for flour, as buyers are mostly awaiting the arrival of recent pur- 
chases. Australian flours are still offered at very attractive prices, and are 
meeting with a ready sale. There is no business being done in Kansas flours, 
as they are too dear. Mills offer Canadian tops at 45s 6d@46s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.74@7.91 bbl), Minnesotas, in bond, at 46s ($7.82 bbl), American low 
grade at 29s ($4.93 bbl), Argentine at 21s ($3.57 bbl), and Australian pat- 
ents at 41s ($6.97 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal nominally to 45s 
6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f., but is selling considerably below this figure. 

Amsterdam.—There is a good demand for spot and afloat flour. Some 
purchases of Canadian flour also have been made for June and the first half 
of July shipment, but the sales of Kansas new crop flours are limited, as 
buyers lack confidence in present prices. Kansas tops are quoted at $8.20 
per 100 kilos ($7.30 bbl), July-August shipment, straights at $7.80 ($6.95 
bbl), Canadian exports at $8.60 ($7.66 bbl), and home milled, delivered, at 
$8.40 ($7.48 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market is active, but business is hampered by the uncer- 
tainty regarding the prospective tariff changes. Czechoslovakia is also ac- 
tively buying near-by flour. Mills offer Canadian patents for the first half 
of July shipment at $8.55@9 per 100 kilos ($7.62@8.02 bbl), Manitoba pat- 
ents, June-July, at $8.45@8.75 ($7.53@7.80 bbl), Kansas, June-July, at $8.60 
@8.80 ($7.66@7.84 bbl), English Manitobas, June, at $8.75@9.25 ($7.80@8.24 
bbl), home milled at $11.60 ($10.83 bbl), and rye flour at $7.30@7.90 ($6.50 
@7.04 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The market is slow. Buyers are reserved, expecting lower 
prices. Canadian tops are quoted at $9.30 per 100 kilos ($8.29 bbl), exports 
at $8.75 ($7.80 bbl), and Kansas patents at $8.30 ($7.40 bbl), July. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








SENATOR CARAWAY INSISTS 
ON VOTE ON AMENDMENT 


Bosron, Mass.—The secretary of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange re- 
ceived a telegram, June 18, from P. W. 
MacMillan, of the executive committee 
of grain exchanges at Washington, D. C., 
which has been opposed to the Haugen 
bill recently defeated in the House of 
Representatives and now before the Sen- 
ate for action, saying that T. H. Cara- 


way, senator from Arkansas, had notified 
the Senate that he would insist on a vote 
on his amendment to the pending Haugen 
bill in the Senate, this amendment being 
an antigrain and cotton futures amend- 
ment. 

The Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
through its president, Albert K. Tapper, 
has wired all New England senators of 
its opposition, and strongly urged them 
to vote against the bill and the Caraway 
amendment. 



















Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushe! 


WHEAT 
Chicage Minncapa, 
June July Sept. July Sey. 
| RRS 140% 135% 152% 1294 
ki «dk 140% 135% 151% 1384 
Bescases 140% 135% 151% 1284 
eae 141% 136% 152% 1395 
Dvesve wt 139% 135 151% 1384 
a 137% 133% 149% 1374 
Kansas City St. Louis 
June July Sept. July Sep 
RES 130 127% 137% 1344 
lees es 130% 127% 137% 1344 
BE swe tee 129% 126% 137% 144 
” yer 131 128 138% 135 
BDoéewne 129 126% 136% 1334 
Sry 127 124% 134% 1324 
Winnipeg Duluth dure, 
June July Oct. July Sep, 
BBiececae 151% 133% 138% 1314 
err 151% 133 138% 1314 
Ben eéoce 151% 133% 138% 1314 
ae 153% 133% 139% 1324 
ee 152 132% 138% 132 
Beesevve 149% 131% 136% 1304 
Liverpool Buenws Airey 
June July Oct. July Aug 
| Tare 167% 154% 148% 1484 
iss2 00 169% 155% 148% 1484 
BVi cece 170 156 148% 1484 
Descéteus 170% 155% 148% 1474 
Bcsises 170% 156% 148% 1474 
, ) eee 168% aeee. -. “s@abe coun 
CORN 
Chicago Kans«s City 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
re 71% 77 71% m4 
BO vvces 71% 76% 71% 73% 
W's 6's v's 71% 76% 10% 734 
sa Sid pst 70% 15% 70% 734 
Oe 70% 75% 70% 734 
The caves 69% 75% 69% 724 
OATS 
Chicago Minn: «polis 
June July Sept. July Sept 
| RAINE 42 42% 38% 394 
De edess 41% 42% 38% 384 
Bbcavove 41% 42% 38% 384 
Be ncice 41% 42% 38% 384 
EBs vevee 41% 42 38% 384 
Bhesivve 40 41 37 374 
RYE 
Chicago Minne «polls 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
_ ae 91% 94% 88% 904 
PE sovves 91% 94% 89% 904 
Becesees 92% 96% 90% 914 
Ee veves 96 99% 93% 944 
Bs tees 94% 98 92% 924 
Thersess 92% 96% 89% 904 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duloth 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
_, Se 234% 236% 234 236 
BEveccece 233% 235 233% 236 
BT veces 235 236% 234% 2364 
BS. cease 235% 237% 235% 237% 
| Seerer 234% 236% 234 2364 
Sbecccce 230 232 230% 2324 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, S(t ocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing cent: rs for 

the week ending June 19, in barrels (000s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1920 192 


Minneapolis .. 2 11 203 225 

Kansas City... 17 19 101 114 es 
New York .... 154 180 65 48 235 283 
Chicago ...... 200 233 161 143 
SIE: 060 «2.00 23 29 43 os 

Baltimore .... 18 16 1 ee . . 
Philadelphia .. 32 38 2 4 155 181 
Milwaukee ... 53 42 9 12 °. . 
Dul.-Superior.. 124 126 187 125 205 19% 
*Buffalo ...... 112 oe ee Re 


*Receipts by lake only. 





WEBER BAKING CO. TO BUILD 
PLANT AT GLENDALE, CAL 


Plans for the construction of a branch 
of the Weber Baking Co. of Los Ar 
geles, at Glendale, Cal., to serve as 4 
distributing point for the San Fernando 
valley, have been announced by James 
W. Costello, president of the company. 
The plant will cost $150,000. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 22. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted fil 96 Ibs, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 3 pa jour per bbl of 196 I 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City r Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore oT gr Boston Columbus tNasbh ville 
Spring first patent ........... $8.20@ 8.85 $9.10@ 9.26 §....@.... $8.00@ 8.50  $9.50@ 9.75 $8.80@ 9.30 $8.65@ 8.90 $9.30@ 9.60 $10.10@10.25 $8.65@ 8.90  $9.00@ 9.5! 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.80@ 8.60 8.60@ 8.75 cone Deven 7.75@ 8.00 9.25@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.15@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.15 8.75@ 9.10 8. ef 8.65 cane @ ca 
Spring firet clear ............ 7.00@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.00 ee ee 6.560@ 7.00 7.40@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.80 er) en 7.35@ 7.85 7.50@ 8.00 + aes Bec bei. @ .al 
Hard winter short patent 8.10@ 8.30 sre 8.40@ 8.85 7.90@ 8.30 9.00@ 9.25 8.30@ 8.80 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.15 8.50@ 8. 75 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ....,... 7.50@ 7.86 7 7.56@ 7.90 7.00@ 7.40 8.75@ 9.00 7.80@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.40 8.60@ 8.90 were lot 8.25@ 8.50 @ ..: 
Hard winter firat clear ...... 6.65@ 6.90 ..@.. 6.30@ 6.80 6.20@ 6.70 ....@..-. Oy tre ea aE ais aes wane Weds ar eas ae a 
Soft winter short patent 7.40@ 8.16 --@.. ..-@. 7.50@ 8.00 9.00@ 9.25 coe @uces 7.55@ 7.80 oooe@ ccs 8.40@ 9.35 8.25 8.50 9.25@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.85@ 7.25 o@.. Te 7.20@ 7.60 8.85@ 8.90 7.25@ 7.75 *6.55@ 6.80 *7.25@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.35 sees 8.25 8.004 8.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.30@ 6.60 éae 6@utar .-@. 6.20@ 6.60 Sy eee dia eee cee caas vee webe 7.25@ 7.756 ar ee 7.25@ 7.1 
Rye flour, white ............ 56.06@ 6.35 5.70@ 56.90 oo Mee oe Meters 6.00@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.50 oa re .G 
RIO HOUF, GOR v.ccccccveccses 3.60@ 3.85 3.80@ 4.00 -@.. -@.... 4.40@ 4.60 YS Pee 4.40@ 4.65 5.50@ 56.75 4.45@ 4.55 -@.. -@ 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent ..$7.50@ 8.20 ~»-@ 8.40 Kansas ........ gi pao $8.75@ 9.00 Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 $ -@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.10 $6.95 
Straight Pr ecese 6.30@ 6.80 -@ 7.30 Dakota ........ 8. 60@ 8. 95 8.90@ 9.10 Ontario 90% patentst ....@5.90 re ee Spring exports§ ...... 43s 64@44s 
CUCeE ieccccns 6.10@ 6.60 «+ @ Montana ....... 8.25@ 8.50 8.70@ 9.00 Spring second patent{ ....@8.20 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ............ 40s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-1b jute 
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IMPORTERS GATHER 
AT BRISTOL MEETING 


principal Markets Send Representatives to 
Convention of National Associatton of 
Flour Importers on June 8 
Loxvos, Exe., June 9.—The annual 
of the National Association of 





ting 
Seer Importers was held yesterday at 
Bristol. Owing to the difficulties of 


, because of the coal strike and 


aveling 
great -educed train service, the attend- 
ance was not as large as usual, but dele- 
gates were present from all the principal 
markets except Ireland. They were as 
follows: Bristol, Gilbert A. Sinnock, 


Frank Ilolborow, A. J. Farmer and H. 
Hawks; London, Frank T. Collins, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Flour Importers, W. W. Peach, presi- 
he London Flour Trade Asso- 


dent ot 

tiation, D. Clements, Percy Drakeford 
and W. Kennedy; Glasgow, William 
Clarke t:id, Gordon Farquhar and David 


Gardiner; Liverpool, H. J. Phillips; the 
; ‘hard Savory, of the Modern 


yress, HK 
Miller, id A. H. Bailey and C. F. G. 
Raikes, of The Northwestern Miller. 


Most of the delegates arrived in Bris- 
tol the previous evening, and were invit- 


ed by Gilbert A. Sinnock to his home for 
dinner. The following morning the an- 
nual mecting of the association was held, 
over which Frank T. Collins presided. 
At this meeting the president gave his 
annual report, in which he reviewed the 
work of the association. This was fol- 
lowed by the election of officers. Gilbert 
A. Sinnock was chosen president, Percy 
Drakeford, vice president, J. H. Pill- 
man sec'ctary and treasurer. 


After the meeting the delegates and 
visitors .ere entertained by the Bristol 


Channe! Flour Importers’ Association to 
luncheon at the Royal Hotel, at which 
Frank liolborow, president of the Bris- 
tol association, presided. Among the 
guests vere two over-sea visitors, R. R. 


Dobell, recently appointed general man- 


ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montrea!, and A. H. Bailey, Canadian 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, To- 
ronto. 
SEVERAL SPEECHES GIVEN 

After an excellent luncheon a number 
of the visitors were called upon for 
speeche Mr. Dobell sympathized with 
the importers on the difficult period 


through which they had passed, but as- 
sured them that Canadian millers had 
been suffering from just as hard compet- 


itive conditions. He referred to the un- 
fortunate price war that had been go- 
ing on in Canada, and pointed out that 
this had had its effect on the prices 
quoted hy the mills for export, for unless 
the mills were able to make fair profits 
on their domestic sales it was impossible 
for them to quote cheap prices for ex- 


port. Before closing his address Mr. 
Dobell read a cablegram he had received 
that morning from W. A. Black, vice 
president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd, in which he sent his greetings to 
the association, and referring to his re- 
cent iilness stated that he was making 
good progress toward recovery. 

On the proposal of Frank T. Collins it 
was decided to send Mr. Black a cable 
thanking him for his message and wish- 


ing him a speedy recovery. 
Mr. Bailey, after expressing his pleas- 
ure at having an opportunity of being 


present at such a representative gather- 
ing of importers, said that, as it was get- 
ting late, he would not detain them by 
making a speech, but the present situa- 
tion of the flour importing trade remind- 
ed him of the lines from the song of the 
shepherd boy in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Prog ress’’s 


“He that is down need fear no fall, 
I that is low, no pride.” 


With this in mind he suggested that, 
a8 matters had gone about as bad as 
they could, the worst had been seen and 
the importers could, therefore, cheer up. 


VISITORS TAKEN FOR DRIVE 


After the luncheon the visitors were 
taken for a drive to Wells by way of 
Burrington Coombe and the Cheddar 
Gorge. The magnificent view seen from 
the top of the Mendip Hills were great- 
ly enjoyed, and the trip through the 
famous Cheddar Gorge thrilled those who 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


FFICIAL estimates of the 1926 crop in the northern hemisphere have 

so far been issued only for six countries, and in these a net decline be- 

low last year’s production is indicated. The second official forecast for 
India, while raising an earlier estimate, makes the crop harvested last March 
323,605,000 bus, or 1,045,000 smaller than last year’s crop. A final estimate 
for India is yet to come. The crop of French Morocco was larger than last 
year, but outturn in Algeria and Tunis were smaller, the total production for 
these North African countries being 64,595,000 bus, or 766,000 smaller than 
last year. In Europe, Bulgaria, with 42,145,000 bus, is 7,496,000 less than 
last year, and Spain, with 157,337,000, is 5,266,000 less than in 1925. There 
is thus an indicated reduction of 14,573,000 bus in the six countries. Private 
estimates of the French crop have been published, forecasting a substantial 
reduction in that country. 

India is now shipping regularly, but smaller quantities than at this time 
last year. Ordinarily, Indian exports reach their peak toward the latter end 
of June. Out of the last Indian crop’ only some 5,200,000 bus were exported. 

Exports from North Africa are not distinguished, and generally are not 
included, in commercial returns of weekly world shipments, so that it cannot 
be known, until customs reports are available, whether export of new crop 
wheat has begun from this country, but in any case the volume during the 
year will be only a few millions of bushels. 

The Argentine position is not clear and, therefore, is a matter of special 
interest. The quantity and the quality of supplies remaining in that country 
are doubtful. In its latest monthly bulletin the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome reports that the export surplus in Argentina on April 9 
was 81,262,000 bus. The authority for this estimate is not stated, but pre- 
sumably the figures were from the government. This quantity is only some 
6,000,000 bus less than that arrived at by deducting exports and assumed 
consumption from the full crop estimate, without any Sedection for unmillable 
quality, and is very much above many private estimates. 

On this basis, Argentina’s surplus on June 15 would be a little over 
52,000,000 bus, which would allow of shipments at the rate of 3,000,000 bus 
per week until Aug. 1, and of 1,600,000 per week between that date and the 
end of December. If this is the true position, Argentina will remain an im- 
portant factor for the next six months; at least, it will remain an uncertain 
factor for that period, and perhaps longer. If the quantity really exists, and 
the grain is not unusable, then if shipments do not reach the above average it 
will only mean that the balance is being held over to be mixed with the 
new crop, which will increase the volume available after Jan. 1. 

Argentine shipments have been more than usually irregular during the 
past two months. Quality may have had something to do with this, but a 
contributory cause also may be found in labor conditions in that country dur- 
ing the greater part of April and May. There was what was called a “slow 
strike” on the railways. Desiring better conditions of work and pay, rail- 
way labor, instead of ceasing work, insisted upon putting into operation an 
absolutely literal interpretation of all existing rules and regulations, and 
took advantage of every technicality. One rule, for example, said that shunt- 
ing should take place at no faster pace than a man could walk, but did not 
say how fast that was, and so a pace was adopted which would be sure not 
to leave any stroller behind. Another rule said that every train must carry 
a hatchet, and hatchets had a strange way of disappearing, and trains were 
not moved until others were found. The result was that loading and unload- 
ing at the ports was irregular and much below capacity. No doubt the 
expectations of European importers were disappointed at the quantities 
which could be moved from Argentina in those weeks, when world shipments 
fell below the average, and this made them turn for largely increased quan- 
tities to North America, Australia and the Black Sea. 

North American shipments, and particularly those from the United 
States, are keeping at high figures, considering all conditions. From May 1 
to June 12, six weeks, the United States exported 12,384,000 bus wheat and 
742,000 bbls flour, a total of 15,723,000 bus. Of this quantity about 1,500,000 
bus wheat still were in Canada in transit, but the balance had left the con- 
tinent. Out of the total movement of wheat from the United States, approxi- 
mately one half was shipped to Canada for export through Montreal. Dur- 
ing the same period 11,400,000 bus Canadian wheat and flour were shipped 
through United States ocean ports. To explain this interesting reciprocal 
use of ports it is necessary to understand all the intricate elements of trade 
and transport. 








saw it for the first time. 


During the 


RAIN AND COOLER WEATHER 


drive a large rock was pointed out which 
inspired Toplady to write the well- 
known hymn, “Rock of ages cleft for 
me.” The rock has a deep cleft down 
the center. 

After passing through the Cheddar 
Gorge and the quaint old village of 
Cheddar, of cheese fame, the town of 
Wells was reached. The visitors were 
regaled with tea, after which they visited 
the cathedral and the bishop’s palace. 
Wells Cathedral is one of the oldest in 
England, dating back 1,200 years. The 
bishop’s palace incloses some beautiful 
buildings of great age, it originally hav- 
ing been a feudal castle. It is ap- 
proached by a drawbridge over the moat 
which surrounds it. Upon the waters of 
the moat, which are sparkingly clear, 
being fed by a number of springs in the 
hills, are several swans. On a wall near 
the drawbridge there hangs a small, cop- 
per bell, and it is said that for centuries 
the swans on the moat have pecked at 
this bell when they want to be fed, mak- 
ing it ring, and thereupon the gatekeeper 
opens his window and throws out their 
food. 

The return drive to Bristol was made 
by another route, from which further 
magnificent views of the surrounding 
country were obtained. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 


IMPROVE NORTHWEST CROPS 


Minneapouis, Minn. — Northwestern 
crop reports are much more hopeful than 
they were a week ago. Frequent show- 
ers and cooler weather have improved the 
outlook very much, and sections that two 
weeks ago reported growing wheat in a 
critical condition now say they have a 
promise of a fair yield. Unfortunately, 
in many spots the crop is heading out 
very short. 

The prospect throughout southern 
Minnesota is considered good. The same 
is true of western South Dakota, and 
most of North Dakota and Montana. In 
portions of eastern South Dakota, how- 
ever, the rains came too late to do much 
good. For the time being, moisture con- 
ditions throughout most of the north- 
western wheat belt are satisfactory. 





FEED MILL BURNED 
Rocnester, N. Y.—The Cherry Feed 
Mill, North Pembroke, has been burned. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 





Imports of flour into Guatemala dur- 
ing 1925 amounted to 143,000 bbls, all of 
which originated in the United States. 
Of these imports, 24,000 bbls entered the 
country through the port of San Jose de 
Guatemala. 
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ADJOURNMENT POINTS 
TO NO FARM RELIEF 


Congress Scheduled te Adjourn on June 30, 
With Outloek for Political Disturbance 
from Discentented Farmers 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 22.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The decision of the 
House committee on agriculture yester- 
day to adjourn until next December is 
taken as indicating complete hopeless- 
ness as to favorable action by the Senate 
on the Haugen bill. However, should the 
House before adjournment of Congress 
refer any measure to the committee it 
would have to reassemble. 

The action of the House yesterday in 
turning down the plan of the leaders to 
adjourn June 30 is to be taken with a 
grain of salt. The prospect is that ad- 
journment will come on that date, but 
the action of the House is full notice 
that there will be no adjournment until 
the river and harbors bill is disposed of, 
and also farm relief. The Senate has 
not yet set a time for a vote on the 
latter. 

The anger of the leaders of farm re- 
lief along Haugen-Dickinson lines knows 
no limits, and there is much talk to the 
effect that the line is now firmly drawn 
between industry and agriculture, be- 
tween the East and the West and South. 
Failing in effecting a favorable revolution 
within the party, the talk of the mal- 
contents is that there must and shall be 
a new political realignment, resulting 
either in a new agricultural party or a 
frank union of the “friends of the farm- 
er” of Republican antecedents with the 
Democrats in a rejuvenated democracy 
based on sectional differences of economic 
interest. As one of the Haugenites told 
the writer, “If we can’t get relief by 
equalizing the effects of the protective 
tariff system, we can surely secure equal- 
ization by abolishing it—and equalization 
of burdens and benefits we must have.” 


RODNEY MILLING CO. SELLS 
WARRENSBURG PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has completed the sale of 
its plant at Warrensburg, Mo., to Jesse 
Culp, grain and feed dealer of that place. 
The mill has a capacity of 500 bbls daily. 
It has not been operated by the Rodney 
company for several years, but has been 
used as a distributing station for the 
products manufactured in the company’s 
Kansas City plant. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON, JR., IS 
MARRIED IN WASHINGTON 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 21.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The marriage of Miss 
Helen Jane Langlie, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Langlie, 2137 Minneapolis 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, and Sydney 
Anderson, Jr., son of Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was celebrated on June 19, at 
Calvary M. E. Church here. The Rev. 
J. S. Montgomery, chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, officiated. Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson, Jr., will be at home at 
3100 Cleveland Avenue, Washington, aft- 
er July 1. 











SOUTHERN BAKERS TO VOTE 
ON 1927 CONVENTION CITY 


Attanta, Ga.—A meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association will be held here on July 
14, at which time the 1927 convention 
city will be selected. The members of 
the committee will be entertained while 
in Atlanta by the Atlanta Bakers’ Club. 
There is a strong movement under way 
to get the 1927 convention to assemble 
first at New Orleans, and from that 
place to take a special boat to Havana, 
Cuba, holding the business sessions on 
the boat, en route, returning after spend- 
ing two or three days at the Cuban capi- 
tal. 

Something of this nature was tried 
once before, when the delegates gathered 
at Miami, Fla., and from there went to 
Havana, and so successful did that 
meeting a that many want to try a 
similar plan again next year. ; 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ PRESIDENT URGES 


INTELLIGENT STUDY OF FEMININE DEMAND 


Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association Meets at Bedford Springs for Its Eighteenth An- 


nual Convention—Weather Conditions Ideal 


Attendance of Bakers and Allied 





Tradesmen Expected to Reach Record—Milling and Baking School Discussed 


Beprorp Spanos, Pa., June 22.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Bedford Springs was at 
its best when the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation opened here on June 21 under 
ideal weather conditions. Members of 
the association began arriving for the 
convention on June 19, and there is ever 
indication that the number which will 
reach headquarters,—the Bedford Springs 
Hotel,—will be a record one. So far 115 
bakers and 158 allied tradesmen have 
registered. There are many ladies pres- 
ent. 

Arrangements had been made for the 
entertainment of the early arrivals, who 
played golf on Sunday, after which they 
attended a sacred concert. Among the 
bakers arriving early were: S. S. Wat- 
ters, Pittsburgh, president of the associa- 
tion; C. C. Latus, secretary; B. Apple, 
Sunbury, vice president ; George W. Fish- 
er, Huntingdon, treasurer; W. J. Frei- 
hofer, Philadelphia, W. F. Seaman, Har- 
risburg, E. J. Burry, Pittsburgh, mem- 
bers of the executive committee; Fred 
Frazier, General Baking Co; Fred Hal- 
ler, Haller Baking Co; G. Wilde, presi- 
dent of the “Pittsburgh Retail Bakers’ 
Association. Among allied tradesmen to 
arrive early were: J. Stewart, E._C. 
Brenner, Jesse Stewart Co; L. Koerner, 
C. L. Archibald, Worcester Salt Co; Ash- 
by Miller, D. H. Crock, F. G. Sears, R. 
T. Hambleton, H. D. Louden, Washburn 
Crosby Co; C. F. Gaffney, Union Steel 
Products Co; O. R. Read, W. H. Burn- 
ham, C. H. De Ardussey, W. E. Powers, 
Read Machinery Co; Bruce Warner, 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co; R. S. 
Thorpe, F. Grout, R. H. Hansen, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills'Co; J. O. Ewing, Can- 
non Valley Milling Co; F. A. Ruenitz, 
Springfield Milling Co., Inc; W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co; J. C. Caley, E. F. Clark, 
J. H. Day Co; A. D. Acheson, T. Mar- 
shall Holt, Acheson Flour Co., Inc; C. H. 
Bollinger, Midland Flour Milling Co; 
William P. Ronan, broker, Chicago; H. 
J. Owens, H. N. Weinstein, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc; A. M. Conners, Maney 
Milling Co; J. P. Lipford, International 
Milling Co; Sid Bennett, Bennett Oven 
Co. 

GEORGE REUTER’S SPECIAL 


As in former years, George P. Reuter, 
vice president of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, arranged a special train over 
the Pennsylvania road for the eastern 
delegation. Mr. Reuter has had many 
years’ experience in making such ar- 
rangements, and he made his guests very 
comfortable. Among those who traveled 
on this special train were: 

L. J. Schumaker, president American 
Bakers Association; William J. Morris, 
Washburn Crosby Co; Fred J. Frazier; 
William P. Duff, Baker Perkins Co., Inc; 
William D. Bleier; Ellis C. Baum, Joe 
Lowe Co; Charles P. Oliver, Russell 
Varney, Henry Newcomb, Walter D. 
Phillips, Charles Penney, D. P. Wool- 
ley, The Fleischmann Co; B. C. Black, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation; William 
Deininger; Frank Bamford, Albert 
Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; G. Knappman, 
Kottens Machine Co; F. A. Lyon, Bak- 
ers’ Club of New York; G. Warren 
Wheeler, Bakers Review; E. Fletcher, 
Read Machinery Co; J. Bambrick, New- 
ark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co; 
Carl Mueller, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc; W. Allison, Bakers Service Bureau; 
Richard Harland, Campbell Baking Co; 
J. H. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
W. Eckert, Walker Vehicle Co; M. Hoo- 
ven, Electric Storage Battery Co; Sena- 
tor Rabenold; George P. Reuter, Malt- 
Diastase Co; W. MacBurney, Edward 
Katzinger Co; R. M. Gantert, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co; Richard Meyer, M. Lee 
Marshall, Wade Holland, Continental 


Baking Corporation; S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The convention hall was packed when 
S. S. Watters, the president, called the 
meetin 
pointe 


to order promptly at the ap- 
time on June 21. Following an 





invocation by the Rev. H. L. Saul, of the 
Bedford Lutheran Church, J. Anson 
Wright, Bedford, made an address of 
welcome, to which B. Apple, Sunbury, 
vice president of the association, re- 
plied. E. T. Clissold then led some 
group singing, with Charles P. Oliver at 
the piano. There also were several songs 
rendered by the Homestead Baking Co. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL REPORT 


Mr. Watters in his annual address paid 
a tribute to the activities of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and suggested 
that some plan should be formulated 
whereby a payment to the state associa- 
tion would cover annual subscription to 
local, state and national associations. He 
thought that this would lead to economy. 
He called attention to the standard 
bread weight bill, and said bakers should 
support the national association in op- 
posing the scheme. 

After referring to the Julius Fleisch- 
mann memorial movement, which he stat- 
ed had been somewhat held up by cer- 
tain developments in the industry, Mr. 
Watters came to what he called “the real 
message that is on my heart.” He said 
in part: 

“What is this fundamental problem of 
bakers? It is simply this—to reach and 
sell at a good profit enough members of 
the public. 

“And who constitutes 
Mainly women! 

“Now I think that we bakers are in- 
clined to forget this—or perhaps what 
we forget is that women are not just 
like men, mentally. I have an idea we 
would be just that much more successful 
if we would study feminine psychology 
a little, and learn how to make our ap- 
peal to women an absolutely sure-fire 
thing. The big city department stores 
and certain other business houses un- 
derstand this, and use their knowledge 
to their own advantage. Why shouldn’t 
we do the same thing? 

“T don’t mean that I think a woman’s 
psychology is any different fundamental- 
ly from a man’s. I should judge that 
it is just like a man’s, only more so. 
Men and women are governed largely by 
feeling, of course, for all actions have 
their roots in feeling. But women seem 
to be more intense than men. Their 
feelings mean more to them, I believe. 
Perhaps this is because they do not de- 
pend quite as much on reason as men 
do. We have been accustomed for cen- 
turies to dealing with cold, hard facts. 
That’s been our world. Woman’s world, 
on the other hand, has been largely that 
of the affections, the home. Her reac- 
tions are much more personal. 

“Now, everybody buys on feelings— 
women and men alike. But isn’t it true 
that women buy more exclusively on 
feelings than men do? When women, for 
instance, do not buy our bread, it is 
either because there is not enough feel- 
ing for it, or perhaps there may be some 
feeling against it. Perhaps the feeling 
is a feeling against baker’s bread in gen- 
eral. There exists what the psychologists 
call an emotional blockade. 

“Women who are not buying your 
bread may be affected with an attack 
of ‘won’t power.’ There’s emotional re- 
sistance there, and you’ve got to learn 
how to make the right emotional appeal. 


our public? 


LET WOMEN VISIT YOUR BAKERY 


“This has to begin in the bakery. 
What does a woman want? She wants 
good, wholesome, nourishing bread, made 
in clean, sanitary bakeries. It isn’t 
enough to tell her about your bread. 
Get her out to your plant—if it’s a good, 
up to date one!—and show her. 

“An up to date bakery is a revelation 
to many women. Even yet some of them 
have the wrong idea about bakers’ bread. 
They think it is not as carefully made 
as home made bread, whereas the truth 
is that d bakers’ bread is much bet- 
ter, and much more carefully made, 
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Most home made bread competition 
would disappear if enough women were 
shown through good bakery plants. 

“I wonder whether bread wrappers 
are as attractive as they might be. Here 
is a point I think we might well con- 
sider. The wrapper alone might sell 
the bread. 

“Of course, if we bakers could get per- 
fect dealer co-operation, we could influ- 
ence women more successfully. Some 
dealers are keenly alive in this respect. 
They study women. But the average 
grocer is as dull as the average baker in 
this respect. Women are much. more 
likely to buy bread which is displayed 
attractively than that thrown around any 
old way in a messy, crumby bread case. 
Such bakery advertising as is designed 
to appeal to women should have a dis- 
tinctly feminine slant. Type should be 
easy to read, and graceful. Beauty of 
phrase is important, poetical ways of 
saying things. Beautiful illustrations 
are perhaps most important of all. Ad- 
vertising is successful when it appeals 
to the imagination. All advertising of 
bakery goods should be vivid, so that 
the good things offered can almost be 
tasted. 

“We have been seeing the problem of 
selling bread, I believe, too much through 
masculine eyes. Let’s try to see it also 
through feminine eyes. We'll get a lot of 
helpful pointers from so doing, and shall 
do better business, I know. This is one 
way to better business.” 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the associa- 
tion, then read his annual report. He 
said in part: 

“Since our last annual convention, four 
meetings of the executive committee have 
been held. There has been a steady in- 
crease in membership, so that today we 
have bakers enrolled in practically all 
but four counties of the state. While it 
is true that a large number still are 
without the sphere of our association, 
there has been no cessation of the cam- 
paign to secure new members. In this 
movement we have had the hearty co- 
operation of the allied trades. We hope 
that the efforts we are planning will 
double our present membership of 234. 

“Organizations of all kinds are a fea- 
ture of the time. In both small and 
large centers of population many ques- 
tions constantly arise demanding con- 
certed action. When the population was 
scattered, it engaged in few undertak- 
ings demanding associated effort, but the 
complexities of modern business and so- 
cial life render associations necessary. 
They preclude the weakened efforts of 
many men trying to do the same thing 
at the same time by different methods. 
When occasion demands, they are pre- 
pared to act promptly, intelligently and 
with practical efficiency. 

“The strength of any organization is 
commensurate with the activities of the 
members who compose it. Its strength 
is founded upon their support. Indi- 
vidual interest is the keystone in the arch 
upon which rests the stability of the 
superstructure.” 


PROPOSED MILLING AND BAKING SCHOOL 


L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, re- 
ported for the special committee ap- 
pointed to work toward establishing a 
milling and baking school at State Col- 
lege. He reviewed briefly what had 
been done. He said that the committee 
had met with Governor Pinchot, the state 
secretary of agriculture, and represen- 
tatives of the agricultural college. The 
college had agreed to furnish the ground 
for the building, machinery concerns had 
promised to supply the milling machin- 
ery and bakery equipment. Manufac- 
turers had promised to furnish the 
school with a complete set of modern 
baking machinery. This was as far as 
the committee had gone. It had been in 
touch with other states and had sought 
their help in erecting the school build- 
ing, but not much interest had been dis- 
played. 

Mr. Schumaker reported that they had 
everything but the building, and would 
now have to wait until the next session 
of the legislature. He urged bakers to 
take this up with their representatives. 
His recommendation that the same com- 
mittee should continue to be in charge 
of the proposal was accepted. A. Klop- 
fer, national secretary of the Julius 











NOMINATING COMMITTEE’s 
REPORT 


Beprorp Sprines, Pa., June 2. 
—(Special Telegram)—The nomi- 
nating committee recommends the 
election of the following officers; 
Benjamin Apple, Sunbury, presi- 
dent; G. R. Williams, Wilkes. 
Barre, vice president; George W, 
Fisher, Huntingdon, treasurer; ¢, 
C. Latus, Pittsburgh, secretary, 
The executive committee recom- 
mendations were: G. A. Wilde, 
Pittsburgh, for two years; W. PF. 


Seaman, Hamburg, and E. §, 
Manbeck, Harrisburg, for three 
years. 











Fleischmann memorial committee, te. 
ported on the progress made towar 
raising $1,000,000 in line with the move. 
ment, started by the Pennsylvania Bak. 
ers’ Association that its interest shoul 
be used for bakery educational purposes, 
The committee was at work, he said, but 
had not accomplished as much as it 
would have liked. It was now fully or. 
ganized, and the only question was 
whether the committee itself should raise 
the funds or whether an expert should 
be engaged. So far $10,000 had been 
pledged, and Mr. Klopfer said that the 
committee hoped that by the next con- 
vention it would be able to report sub. 
stantial progress in its work. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


President Watters appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Auditing, H. C. Volmer, Lancaster, |. 
L. Bowman, Annville, R. H. Waring, 
Johnstown. 

Resolutions, G. R. Williams, W ilkes- 
Barre, G. L. Condi, Philadelphia, J. D. 
Williamson, Pittsburgh. 

Nominating, Carl Stroehmann, Wil- 
liamsport, E. R. Braun, Pittsburzh, J. 
F Dwyer, Erie, I. T. Saylor, Taniaqua, 
C. T. Kepner, Connellsville. 

A telegram was received from Ray- 
mond K. Stritzinger, Seattle, past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania and American 
associations, and a letter from Theo. 
Brennecke, of The Fleischmann Co., who 
is in Germany. Dr. John Ray Ewer, 
pastor of the East End Christian Church, 
Pittsburgh, was one of the first conven- 
tion speakers that has appeared at Bed- 
ford bakers’ meetings. His subject was 
the “Great Gold God,” and he made an 
inspiring address that will long be re- 
membered. 

IMPORTANCE OF MERCHANDISING 

At this morning’s session W. S. Alli- 
son, of the Quality Bakers of America, 
addressed the convention on the possi- 
bilities in building up bigger bakery 
business. The baking industry, he said, 
was now in the stage where emphasis 
should be placed on merchandising. So 
far it had failed to follow the merchan- 
dising pace set by the more aggressive 
industries and, consequently, it had failed 
to create the number of new customers 
it should have, and had actually allowed 
the other industries to push its products 
from many dining room tables, Compe- 
tition should, therefore, be met from 
without as well as from within. Aviver- 
tising should contain the news of some- 
thing for sale, he said, being the greatest 
merchandising aid ever known. Bread 
advertising should begin in the bakery; 
if the product was not right, it was 4 
waste of money to advertise. If ‘here 
was not a trained sales organization to 
back up quality and advertising, the 
effort was again wasted. 

There was such a thing as negative 
advertising, he said; inferior bread, slov- 
enly salesmen, and dirty trucks all hurt 
the baker’s business. He continued: “The 
guiding stars of the industry, as | set 
them, are: (1) a good product in which 
goodness is uniform; (2) a live organiza- 
tion of real salesmen to back up the 
product; (3) honest, truthful, ethica! ad- 
vertising; (4) clean competition. 

Many prizes are being played for at 
the golf tournament today. There is 
also a team match scheduled between 
members from the East and those from 
the West. C. Schmidt and Horace Cri- 
der are’the respective captains. Many 
events also have been arranged for 
ladies. S. O. WERNER. 
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NEW YORK GRAIN CLEARING 
CORPORATION IS PLANNED 


New York, N. Y.—It is understood 
that application is about to be made for 


a certificate of incorporation of the New 
York Grain Clearing Corporation under 
the general incorporation act of New 
York. ‘This concern will act as a clear- 
ing house of all trades in future delivery 
grain coniracts when that department of 


the Produce Exchange begins business. 
such contracts shall be cleared 


That a! 
through ‘his association is provided in 
the proposed bylaws of the futures de- 
partment of the exchange, and it is speci- 
fied that the contract and tenderable 
grades so to be cleared, including 
bonded wheat. In the case of bonded 
wheat, all Canadian grown, the clearing 
corporation will follow the same pro- 
cedure as in the case of American wheat. 


The clearing house is the vehicle of all 
deliveries. The delivery units are 5,000- 


bu lots and/or 1,000-bu lots, and mul- 
tiples of these two amounts. The bylaw 
plan proposes a clearing rate of 1-l6c 
bu on orders for not less than 5,000 bus 
given by one resident member to an- 
other and closed out the same day. 





RY-KRISP CO. IS SOLD 
TO RALSTON-PURINA CO. 


The Kalston-Purina Co., cereal manu- 
facturer, St. Louis, has taken over the 
Ry-Krisp Co., maker of health bread 
and cereals, Minneapolis. Walter E. 
Johnson, former president of the Ry- 
Krisp Co., will be in charge of the Min- 
neapolis unit of the Ralston-Purina Co., 
which will continue to manufacture its 
products at Sixth Avenue and Ninth 
Street S. E. J. G. Priedeman will man- 
age production. 

About 12 years ago the Original Ry- 
Krisp Co. was formed and less than a 
year ago it consolidated with Crispette 
Co, forming the Ry-Krisp Co. All 
manufactures and sales, as well as rights 
to patented processes, are included in the 
transaction with the Ralston-Purina Co. 





CROPS IN CANADIAN WEST 
REQUIRE WARMER WEATHER 


Wivnieec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press second general crop report for 
the season, issued June 19, shows that 
the western wheat crop continues in fair 
condition, the principal need being warm- 
er weather. A little damage from frost 
1s reported from various points. A few 
districts need more rain, and consider- 
able reseeding has been necessary. 

Many Manitoba points report slight 
damage by cutworms, but the recent ex- 
cellent rains are expected to put an end 
to this trouble. Small percentages of re- 
seeding, due to high winds, are reported 
by 83 points out of 93 questioned, and 
every section of Manitoba has received 
rain since the last report was compiled. 
Cool weather has resulted in the crop be- 
ing well rooted, but warmer weather is 
neede’ througnout the province. More 
than 50 per cent of the points questioned 
report wheat in the shot blade. The gen- 
eral condition of coarse grains is fair to 
good. Feed crops show an increase. 

Slight frost damage is reported from a 
€w points in Saskatchewan, and cut- 
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Left to right: J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; Charles W. Sherman, of the same company, and Harry G. Stevenson, Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
ity; George E. Hincke, president Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, and Clem A. Ismert, of the 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and Harry G. Stevenson in aslother pose. 


ONE of the most popular diversions of Kansas City millers is the annual golf 

tournament held by them. This year’s event was played at the Hillcrest Country 
Club, and drew a record entry of 36. The qualifying round was run off June 17, and 
was followed by a dinner and a bridge tournament, in which no winners were an- 


nounced, nor were there any handicaps. 


The eight whose low net scores qualified 


them to play for the championship next week were: J. Juul, sales manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; George W. Hoyland, president of the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co; Carl B. Warkentin, president of the Midland Flour Milling Co; John H. 
Moore, president of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; C. V. Topping, secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League; Charles W. Sherman, assistant treasurer of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; H. W. Meyerhoff, southwestern representative of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills; W. C. Taber, of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. 








worms have done a little damage. Re- 
seeding, mainly limited in area, is re- 
ported by 48 of the 173 points queried. 
This was necessitated chiefly by high 
winds, but in a few instances by cut- 
worm damage. Only five points needed 
more rain, but warm weather is required 
to promote growth. Corn acreages in 
that province are large this year, and 
coarse grains generally are reported 
good. 

Slight frost damage is reported by a 
few points in Alberta and cutworms have 
caused some trouble, which in no case is 
serious. A _ little reseeding has _ been 
found necessary at various points. Rains 
in the northern part of the province have 
been most abundant, while the south has 
been less fortunate in this respect. Sev- 
eral points are reported as very dry. 
Coarse grains are in fair condition, but 
late at a number of points. 





CANADIAN FREIGHT RATE 
HEARING IS CONTINUED 


Winnirec, Man.—The board of rail- 
way commissioners concluded its hear- 
ings at Winnipeg on June 16, and pro- 
ceeded to Regina, Sask., where it will 
resume its sessions with regard to the 
general freight rate situation in western 
Canada. 

At the Winnipeg hearing, John W. 
Ward, secretary of the Canadian council 
of agriculture, ably presented the case 
for the western farmers, and urged that 
in the national interest the freight rates 
on agricultural products should be kept 
at the lowest possible scale. He pointed 
out that, unlike the wholesaler, mer- 
chant and manufacturer, the farmer 
cannot pass freight charges along to the 
consumer; he has to pay freight on the 
things he buys and the goods he pro- 
duces. 

James Richardson, of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., grain, Winnipeg, was 
called upon to explain the movement and 
the handling of the grain crops. This he 
did at length, and explained that the dif- 
ficulty met in shipping from the Cana- 
dian Atlantic seaboard was in obtaining 
sufficient tonnage on liners. 





TONNAGE IS IN FAIR DEMAND 

CLEvELAND, On10.—Grain tonnage is in 
fair demand in the Lake Superior trade, 
according to grain brokers and vessel 
owners. A number of vessels, including 
a big carrier, are lined up for cargoes 
this week. There was some demand for 
tonnage last week at the Lake Michigan 
ports, and 24%2c bu was offered on corn 
from South Chicago to Georgian Bay. 
Several of the lake transportation fleets 
are behind in their ore contracts, and 
will not handle downbound grain for a 


few weeks. Grain shipments for the 
season to July 1 will show quite a de- 
crease, compared with last season. 
Shipments from ports at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes were fairly active 
last week and a cut was made in stocks, 
but the storage volume is still rather 
large. Fort William and Port Arthur 
sent forward about 10,300,000 bus grain 
by lake, while receipts were 7,105,000 
bus. Elevators at these ports, on June 
11, held 42,515,000 bus grain. Rail ship- 
ments from Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam for the week ending June 11 were 
420,000 bus wheat; private elevators were 
then holding more than 10,200,000 bus. 





CHARTERING SLOW AT DULUTH 

Dvutvuta, Minn.—Some charters were 
made last week for grain, Duluth to 
Buffalo, on the basis of 834@4c bu for 
wheat. Full cargoes can be contracted 
for at the lower rate, but most of the 
grain shipping is done in small lots and 
pays the higher rate. Business is slow, 
due to light selling by shippers. Some 
of the boats chartered will be lined up 
for cargoes next week. About all of the 
tonnage available for near-by loading 
has been taken, and there is not much 
offering. More tonnage is wanted at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes for grain 
than at Duluth. 





OPPOSE LAKE DRAINAGE 

CxieveLanp, Onto.—The visit a few 
days ago of a delegation of more than 
4,000 Canadians, including several high 
officials of the dominion government, de- 
veloped the antagonistic attitude of the 
dominion vessel owners and shippers to 
the so-called Chicago water steal. Cana- 
dian shippers contend the continued use 
of enormous quantities of water from 
Lake Michigan by Chicago will affect 
materially the flow of water over Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Cleveland sent another strong delega- 
tion to Washington last week to oppose 
the project. Among them were a num- 
ber of grain shippers. 





MONTREAL HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

Montreat, Que.—A_ resolution has 
been moved in the Canadian Parliament 
authorizing a loan to the harbor commis- 
sioners of Montreal up to $12,000,000 to 
carry out the construction of terminal 
facilities. This loan is contingent upon 
the approval of the governor in council 
of detailed plans, specifications and esti- 
mates for such work and the deposit of 
debentures by the corporation to cover it. 





WAREHOUSE IS BURNED 
Rocuester, N. Y.—The warehouse of 
McCrillis & Co., Holley, was burned on 
June 15. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 
HAS PROFITABLE YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual statement 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
shows a slight falling off in earnings, 
compared with 1925. Net profits for the 
year ending March 31, last, were $432,- 
757, against $520,603 in the previous 
year and $334,062 in 1924. After all 
other charges were met, a surplus of 
$104,403 remained, which is slightly over 
4 per cent on the common stock. 

The company’s balance sheet, compared 
with that for 1925, is as follows: 


ASSETS 
GOA. accrcénccessess 
Accounts receivable. . 
PVOMCOET ccccececoss 
Investments ........ 


Deferred charges ... 
Real estate, etc. 
Good-will, etc. 








ececcvcccece $16,434,315 
LIABILITIES 
1926 1925 


Totals 


Advances, accounts 


DODGED cc cciicccss $5,114,066 $8,586,584 
Mortgage bonds ..... 1,897,000 1,963,000 
DEE 606560406084 2,059,731 1,813,936 
BOE cvccececccevcece 5,430,000 5,430,000 
Profit and loss ...... 1,933,517 1,829,115 


Totals $16,434,315 $19,622,636 


LAMBERT C, WILTEN NAMED 
NETHERLANDS’ VICE CONSUL 


The appointment of Lambert C. Wil- 
ten, cashier of The Northwestern Miller, 
as vice consul of the Netherlands for 
Minnesota, was announced on June 16 by 
Jacob Steketee, Dutch consul for Michi- 
gan, stationed at Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Wilten was born in Amsterdam, 
Holland, and has been connected with 
The Northwestern Miller for 24 years. 
He is the northwestern representative of 
the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in New York, Inc., which is affiliated 
with the Netherlands American Chamber 
of Commerce of Amsterdam. 





ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 
FOR BELLEVILLE CONVENTION 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Final arrangements 
have been completed for the forty-first 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, which will be held 
at the St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, 
Ill., June 24. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, will be 
one of the speakers, and H. H. Hanne- 
man, of the accounting firm of Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan, New York, will dis- 
cuss accounting systems for flour mills. 
George S. Milnor, vice president of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, will dis- 
cuss wheat trading. Crop improvement 
and the elimination of garlic from wheat 
are other matters to be considered at 
the meeting. 





SPILLERS MILL PROGRESSING 

Winnirec, Man.—A Calgary, Allta., 
dispatch states that the city building de- 
partment last week issued a permit for 
the new Spillers mill, to cost $450,000. 
Work on the plant is being hastened, in 
order to have it ready to commence op- 
eration on new crop wheat in October. 
















































































NE of the most notable events in the his- 

tory of the European flour importing 
trade occurred in Amsterdam, Holland, 
on the evening of Saturday, May 29, 
when the Nederlandsche Vereeniging van 
Meelimporteurs (Netherlands Association 
of Flour Importers) entertained its members and 
friends at a banquet in celebration of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. This event was made memorable by the 
presence of a very representative attendance. In ad- 
dition to delegates from allied organizations, the Unit- 
ed States consuls at Amsterdam and Rotterdam and 
the Canadian trade commissioner from Rotterdam were 
present, andthe guest of honor was the burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, W. de Vlugt. 

The banquet was held in the Maison Couturier, for- 
merly one of Amsterdam’s most sumptuous private 
residences, now used as a place for dinners of this 
kind. The rooms were beautifully decorated for the 
occasion and the table, which filled the huge dining 
room, was furnished with flowers and silverware in 
the very best Dutch style. To any one unaccustomed 
to the Hollander’s way of doing these things the 
whole affair was a perfect revelation of delightful 
surprises. As an instance, ears of various kinds of 
grain, such as wheat, barley and oats, were worked 
into the scheme of floral decorations. 

The procedure of the banquet was an interesting 
feature to guests from other lands, as it commenced 
with the presidential address. Mathieu ae 
who has been president of the association for a number 
of years, delivered this with a charm that was irre- 
sistible, and in the course of his remarks he paid fine 
tributes to the work of those who founded it and to 
R, A. M. Grippeling, who was its first president. 
During the dinner a special toast to the health of 
Mr. Grippeling, who was unable to be present, was 
enthusiastically honored. 

Mr. Luchsinger’s address contained interesting ref- 
erences to the work of the association since it was 
founded, May 29, 1901. The original founders were 
the firms of Van der Zee & Grippeling, Lissone & 
Rademaker, Mathieu Luchsinger & Co., Gerhard Polak, 
and A. P. Van de Water F. Zoon, The original object 
in founding it was to safeguard the interests of those 
connected with the foreign flour trade of Holland. 
At that period the government contemplated placing 
an import duty on flour, but the newly formed organi- 
zation of importers opposed this so energetically that 
eventually the bill was withdrawn. 

Mr. Luchsinger stated that in those days all the 
flour importers of Holland lent their assistance, re- 
gardless of whether they were members of the asso- 
ciation or not, but he regretted to say that this was 
not the situation at present. He was of the opinion 
that had no discord existed after the outbreak of the 
European war, at which time the Holland government 
controlled the import of grain and flour, the Holland 
importer would have been much better off. In rela- 
tion to this matter Mr. Luchsinger gave a comparison 
as to how the British importers were treated by their 
government, owing to their having a strong associa- 
tion, and said that had Holland had a similar associa- 
tion they would probably have been treated likewise. 
Unfortunately this was not the case, and the importers 
of Holland were ignored by their government. He 
felt that their association had made every effort to 
restore concord, but without success. He said it was 
the duty of all to stimulate good will and set aside all 
ersonal feelings in order to strengthen the association 
n the interest of the foreign flour trade. 

Jacques Luchsinger, secretary of the association, 
acted as toastmaster for the evening, and under his 
direction the various features of the program moved 
without a hitch, In fact, much of the success of the 
whole affair was due to Mr. Luchsinger’s preparation 
of every detail in advance, in which he had the as- 
sistance of Karl Heslenfeld. In assuming his duties 
of the evening Mr. Luchsinger delivered an address 
which was of special interest to the United States and 
Canadian trade, The text of this follows: 

Our association has charged me with the agreeable 
task to welcome you, consular authorities of the United 
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Dutch Importers Hold Notable Celebration in Amsterdam 


By C. F. G. Raikes 


States and the Dominion of Canada, and you, repre- 
sentatives of the trade journals in our branch, at this 
festal dinner. 

Certainly this celebration would not give us the 
satisfaction it does if you gentlemen were not present 
to share our joy. With feelings of deep gratitude we 
remember the intimate co-operation that has ever ex- 
isted between the consular authorities of your nations 
and our association. Out of many cases I may men- 
tion the important and helpful assistance we have 
received from your governments during our action to 
fight the institution of an import duty on flour in the 
memorable years our chairman has made mention of 
in his opening speech. We all know the favorable and 
important influence this aid has had on the results of 
our activity, and we will never forget what your gov- 
ernments have done on behalf of our trade in those 
critical times. 

In this connection I must mention the valuable as- 
sistance we have received from the United States gov- 
ernment a few years ago during our negotiations with 
the United States Shipping Board with the object 
of removing certain difficulties our members encoun- 
tered at that time with regard to their shipments of 
flour arriving on the steamers of the Shipping Board. 
Thanks to this co-operation, we have succeeded in 
coming to an amicable arrangement in this matter, for 
which we are exceedingly thankful. 

We nourish the hope that your government will 
continue to lend us its highly appreciated support, 
and your presence at this dinner gives us the certainty 
that we will not appeal in vain to the benevolence of 
your government and its organs, should a future op- 
portunity present itself to do so. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the energetic 


R. A. M. Grippeling, Senior Member of the Firm of Grip- 


peling & Verkley, Amsterdam, Was First ent 
and One of the Founders of the Netherlands 


Association of Flour Importers 








and intimate co-operation which you, Mr. Raikes, Mr 
Bailey, and Mr. Savory, have given us at al! time: 
We all are fully aware of the important assistance yw 
have received from your journals whenever our asso- 
ciation and its individual members had an opportunity 
to appeal to your kindness. There is a spirit of cor. 
dial friendship between you and us, and the best wish 
I can express on this memorial day is that these ties 
of friendship always will be maintained, and if possible 
further strengthened in the future. Your readiness 
to be of service to us is the best warrant we could 
ever wish to receive in this connection. I wish yous 
very pleasant evening. 

Cablegrams and letters of greeting were received 
from a number of trade organizations and _ private 
friends of the association. Among those received from 
America were cablegrams from Sydney Ancerson, 
president of the Millers’ National Federation, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, and the Modem 
Miller, Chicago. 

Speaking on the subject of these messages, J Hat- 
enboer, of Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam. said 
he was deeply touched at the numerous expressi ns of 
friendship toward the association, which made him 
feel that the bond between its members and their mill- 
ing friends in the United States and Canada wa: gen- 
uine. He paid a generous tribute to the work done by 
the American milling publications and to their ‘epre- 
sentatives who were present at the dinner as cuests, 
Before closing his speech Mr. Hatenboer expressed a 
wish that these sentiments he had voiced shou!d be 
conveyed to the millers of America through The N orth- 
western Miller. C. F. G. Raikes, European manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, replied to Mr. Hate boer, 
and assured him of the high regard in which American 
millers held the Holland importing trade, the friend- 
ship being one of very long standing. Mr. Raikes also 
said that he agreed with the association’s president in 
what he had remarked as to the importance of unity 
among Holland importers, as he knew a number of 
millers in the United States and Canada were anxious 
to see a uniform sales contract established in Ho!land 

Among those present were: W. de Vlugt, burgo- 
master of Amsterdam; Mathieu Luchsinger, Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam; W. H. M. Heslen- 
feld, Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam; Rud H. du 
Mosch, vice president Chamber of Commerce, Amster- 
dam; Edward A. Dow, United States consul at Rot- 
terdam; C. O. Spamer, United States consul at Am- 
sterdam; F. H. Palmer, Canadian trade commissioner, 
Rotterdam; Jan Schilthuis, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotterdam; Edward Tas, J. Tas Em, 
Amsterdam, representing the Association of Nether 
land Flour Importers, Rotterdam; Jacques Luchsinger, 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam; M. Jochems Aa, 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam; Jan Bax, J. A 
Bax & Co., Rotterdam; W. J. C. Van Luyk, J. A 
Bax & Co., Rotterdam; P. C. C. Simons, Schéffer & 
Co., Rotterdam; Fred C. Stahle, president of the Neth 
erlands Bakers’ Association; S. Boekman, Cardozo & 
Boekman, Amsterdam; C. L. Kirchheimer, E. & W. 
Bouwman, Rotterdam; K. Hofman, Amsterdam; @ 
Bokhorst, editor of the Bakers’ Association Journal} 
J. Verdam, attorney for the association, Amsterdam} 
Th. Verhoeff, Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam; 
N. Willemse, Jr., Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amster 
dam; Gustav Soltau, vice president Hamburg J'lour 
Trade Association, Hamburg, Germany; K. Heslen- 
feld, Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam; J. Witsen- 
burg, Corn Products Refining Co., Amsterdam: W. 
Witsenburg, M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam: P. 
Donszelmann, P. Donszelmann & Co., Rotterdam; J. 
Hatenboer, Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam; Dirk 
Stolp, Stolp & Co., Amsterdam; A. J. Vieyra, \elix 
Cohen, Rotterdam; J. P. Gunther, editor of the Neth 
erlands Bakers’ Journal; Wilhelm H. Wellensiek, pres 
ident of the Netherlands Association of Flour Agents, 
Amsterdam; W. A. A. Van Straalen, Van Straalen 
& Co., Amsterdam; W. Schilthuis, H. Schutter, Am- 
sterdam; Jacques Van Emden, Amsterdam; Richard 
Savory, London, Eng., representing the Modern Miller; 
C. F. G. Raikes, London, Eng., and A, H. Bailey, 
Toronto, Ont., representing The Northwestern Miller. 
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Flour Clubs Give Strong Indorsement to 


White Flour Campaign 
By S. O. Werner 


indorsement was 
to the proposed plan of the 
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campaign, by the eighth an- 
tion of the National Federat- 
Clubs held at the Bellevue- 
Hotel, Philadelphia, June 14- 
lowing resolutions were unan- 
ypted: 
, The Millers’ National Fed- 

its twenty-fourth annual 
ld in Chicago, April 22-23, in- 
entative plan having for its 
itional campaign designed to 
nd increase the consumption 
uur, the details of which were 
npletion to its executive com- 
a 
, Numerous other articles of 
result of well-directed nation- 
ng campaigns, have found a 
e daily diet of the people of 
y, some of which by lessening 
ption of products made from 
; and 

The National Federated 
s, assembled this day in an- 
ition in the city of Philadel- 
is the movement of the Mill- 
il Federation in this matter 
e and opportune, and believes 
zh the united support of all 
s in the flour trade, incalcu- 
ts would. be derived by vigor- 
ing any well-planned move- 
i view to increasing the con- 
f white flour; therefore, be it 


ed, by the National Federated 


s That we heartily commend 
the plan above set forth and 
the Millers’ National Feder- 
pledge our fullest co-opera- 
s the parent body and through 
s member clubs, in the move- 
store the popularity of white 
the American public; and be 


d, That as the organization 
ig in its membership the lead- 


listributors of the country, and 


vitally interested in any pro- 
has for its purpose the en- 
of the uses of white flour, we 
‘ome the opportunity of ‘sit- 


through a representative com- 


be appointed by the president 


itional Federated Flour Clubs, 


executive committee of the 


Millers’ National Federation meets to 
discuss ways and means for aggressively 
launching a national campaign, with 
printers’ ink and service, for the object 
herein set forth.” 

The resolutions committee consisted of 
P. P. Croarkin, Chicago, chairman; E. F. 
Siney, New York; W. H. Leederman, 
Philadelphia; C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh; 
J. O. Morrissey, St. Louis; R. Neu, 
Baltimore. 

Following the convention, Mr. Croar- 
kin, who is also chairman of the newly 
appointed legislative committee of the 
national organization, accompanied the 
new president, H. C. Veatch, of Buffalo, 
to Washington, D. C., where they left 
with Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, a copy of 
the resolutions, and arranged to obtain 
information concerning proposed legisla- 
tion affecting the milling industry and 
the flour trade. 

Eight member clubs were represented 
at the convention by official delegates, 
and there was also a fair attendance of 
others, particularly of Philadelphia flour 
dealers. Only one business session was 
held, but it aroused keen interest. 

Stewart Unkles, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Flour Club, welcomed the dele- 
gates and visitors to Philadelphia. Fol- 
lowing the reading of the previous year’s 
minutes, Walter Quackenbush, the treas- 
urer, reported a credit balance of $803. 

Frank M. Cole, of Kansas City, in his 
annual address, stated that possibly 
greater efforts had been made during 
the past year than ever before to have 
clubs formed in cities where none exist- 
ed. The scope of activity was nation- 
wide, but the trade generally was not 
receptive to the organization of clubs in 
their respective cities. He expressed the 
hope, however, that coincident with im- 
proved business conditions headway 
might be made in that direction. The 
year closed with the national organiza- 
tion increased by the addition of one 
member club, the Milwaukee Flour Club, 
the application of which he hoped would 
be accepted by the convention. One 
member was lost when the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was disbanded, but when 
the exchange was formed the officers 
were able to interest the Boston organi- 
zation to apply for membership. 

In addition to these clubs, the national 
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officers have been in touch with the trade 
in Providence, R. I., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Louisville, Ky., To- 
ronto, Ont., Detroit, Mich., Dallas, Texas, 
New Orleans, La.. Memphis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Omaha, Neb. Although 
flour clubs have been formed in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Mr. Cole 
said they did not feel favorable toward 
joining the national body, stating they 
were too far removed from the center of 
activities. Efforts were made to have 
clubs formed again in Columbus and 
Cleveland, Ohio, but a majority of the 
trade could not be interested, he said. 
The officers had endeavored to bring 
the Detroit Flour Club into the national 
body, but as yet nothing definite had 
been accomplished. 

Mr. Cole expressed the hope that some 
plan could be devised whereby greater 
interest may be created, not only among 
member clubs, but among the trade 
generally. He urged the various clubs 
to report more matters of mutual inter- 
est, as there are many problems dis- 
cussed by the individual clubs that would 
prove of interest to the trade in other 
cities. By this plan of referring such 
matters to other member clubs, a great 
deal would be accomplished to strength- 
en the national organization. Co-opera- 
tion was, and always had been, the out- 
standing purpose of the national or- 
ganization, Mr. Cole stated. 

The application for membership from 
the Milwaukee Flour Club was read, and 
was unanimously accepted. 

President Veatch reappointed the fol- 
lowing committees: good and welfare, S. 
Knighton, New York, chairman, and C. 
M. Trueheart, Baltimore, and A. P. Cole, 
Pittsburgh; contract, P. P. Croarkin, 
Chicago, chairman, and B. H. Wunder, 
New York, and C. M. Trueheart, Balti- 
more. 

It was agreed that the 1927 convention 
should be held in St. Louis, on invitation 
from the St. Louis Flour Club, extended 
by J. O. Morrissey. 


BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The local flour club members were ex- 
cellent hosts, and nothing but praise was 
heard for the entertainment. Edward 
Knighton especially was to be congratu- 
lated for his efforts in assisting Mr. 
Unkles in making the convention so en- 
joyable. The first afternoon a trip was 
arranged on the Delaware River. This 
gave the visitors a splendid opportunity 
to inspect the port of Philadelphia, with 
its grain elevators, numerous piers and 
excellent terminal facilities. 

That evening a banquet was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Edward 
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Knighton acted as toastmaster, and the 
speaker was the Hon. J. Hampton 
Moore,-former mayor of Philadelphia, 
who gave an address on waterways. 
Stewart Unkles, H. C. Veatch, H. J. 
Horan and Walter Quackenbush also 
spoke briefly. Samuel Knighton, assist- 
ed by V. J. Petersen and A. W. Mears, 
performed the ceremony of electing 
Frank M. Cole to the Order of the An- 
cients, which is composed only of past 
presidents of the national body. 

On the second day a trip to Atlantic 
City was made by busses, and about 100 
enjoyed this feature of the entertain- 
ment. Upon arrival, luncheon was 
served at the Traymore Hotel by the 
Philadelphia club. 

The local entertainment committee con- 
sisted of Edward Knighton, chairman; 
A. D. Acheson, J. W. Craig, W. O. Feh- 
ling, H. J. Horan, C. R. Troutner, S. 
Unkles, L. G. West, R. P. Purchase, S. 
P. Brown, C. H. Bell, R. N. Brey, D. 
W. Dietrich, W. J. Wilson, W. H. Leed- 
erman, F. W. Lund, J. D. Bossert, J. 
G. Vandegrift, S. B. Millenson, W. H. 
Oldach, J. Rodgers, A. W. Farrel, J. W. 
Franklin, F. M. Turnbull, J. J. Rodgers, 
F. Banta, W. Williams, V. C. Sandham, 
J. Weidermann, E. R. Baker, W. Mc- 
Aleer, C. J. Ritchie, S. G. Horan, G. 


King, G. Richardson, G. Johnson and 
H. L. Freedman. 

The delegates were as follows: 

New York: Samuel Knighton, John 
Seaver, E. F. Siney. 

Chicago: Fred Larsen, V. J. Petersen, 


P. P. Croarkin. 

Philadelphia: J. J. Rodgers, E. Knigh- 
ton, W. H. Leederman. 

Buffalo: C. T. Stork. 

Baltimore: A. W. Mears, J. Ross My- 
ers, R. C. Neu. 

Pittsburgh: A. P. Cole, C. C. Latus. 

Kansas City: David Sosland. 

St. Louis: J. O. Morrissey. 

Among other outside flour men pres- 
ent were John W. Eckhart and I. B. 
Johnston, Chicago; W. P. Weiss, Red 
Wing, Minn; B. H. Wunder, George 
Flach and L. Blaustein, New York; H. 
C. Veatch and W. S. Preyer, Buffalo; 
Charles Minnegerode, J. Ross Myers, Jr., 
and C. M. Trueheart, Baltimore. 





DUTY REIMBURSEMENT ON 
WHEAT LIKELY IN FRANCE 
According to a report made by R. G. 
Miller, American assistant commercial 
attaché at Paris, the French minister of 
agriculture on June 9 proposed a law 
authorizing the reimbursement of the 
duty on wheat imports. The early pas- 
sage of the bill is thought to be probable. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Fair flour sales were reported through- 
out the week. No large bookings were 
made, -but there was enough scattering 
demand to keep sales up to the level of 
the last few weeks. While much of the 
flour sold was for immediate shipment, 
some bakers evidently — in excess 
of current needs, presumably with the 
idea of accumulating a little stock of 
old crop flour. 

New Crop Sales Scarce-—With new 
crop quotations running 75@85c bbl un- 
der old, demand for the latter is cur- 
tailed. At the same time, no extensive 
business is being done for new crop ship- 
ment. Millers are withholding quota- 
tions, and are discouraging forward buy- 
ing at this time. They are frequently 
asked for prices, but say they do not 
know what premiums will be in Septem- 
ber, nor what clears and feed will bring. 
Consequently, a quotation now would be 
only guesswork,-~and millers do not want 
to sell on that basis. 

Clears in Good Demand.—Clears, “all 
grades, are in good demand, with the 
choicer ones drawing closer to patent 
prices. Most of the larger companies 
claim to be sold far ahead on fancy and 
first clears, and to be unable to catch up 
with directions. This is a situation that 
repeats itself year after year. Bakers 
usually endeavor to accumulate stocks 
of old spring clears just before the new 
crop begins to move, and millers have 
been anticipating this demand, Good 
second clears are comparatively scarce, 
due to an insistent export inquiry. Some 
millers declare they could readily dispose 
of their August output at this time for 
export, but prefer to reserve a little for 
their regular domestic trade. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 22 Year ago 
DORGNN caceccuarcdece $9.10@9.25 $8.65@9.00 


Standard patent ..... 8.60@8.75 8.40@8.50 
Second patent ..... 8.30@8.45 7.95@9.156 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.60@7.90 7.65@7.75 
*First clear, jute..... 6.90@7.00 7.30@7.45 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.90 4.35@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.55@7.65 7.50@7.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.70@6.80 7.45@7.60 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Prices on semolinas are somewhat high- 
er, due to advancing premiums on grain. 
Receipts of good milling durum are very 
light, and millers rather look for a con- 
tinuance of high premiums. The ad- 
vance brought in a little better inquiry 
for semolinas. Most mills reported scat- 
tered sales every day during the week. 
Manufacturers, however, are taking only 
a car or two at a time, and are stretch- 
ing their supplies as far as possible. 
Naturally, there is no incentive to buy 
ahead, with the new crop coming along. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent 4%c. 

In the week ending June 19, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,618 
bbls durum products, compared with 52,- 
337 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers report fair sales the last 
week, Two or three lots of 500 to 800 
bbls each were sold, which is a marked 
improvement. Bakers apparently are be- 
ginning to take cognizance of the relative 
cheapness of rye flour. Shipping direc- 
tions on dark have been very slow of 
late, so that some mills have an accumu- 
lation of this grade on hand, even though 
they have orders on their books for their 
production. Dark, however, has not been 
moving as freely as have white and me- 
dium, so that asking prices on dark are 
out of line. Pure white is quoted at 


$5.70@5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure me- 


dium $4.90@5.10, and pure dark $3.80 
@4. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,802 bbls flour, compared with 
10,873 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operatiqn June 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, Anchor, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 13-19 ...... 529,200 210,434 40 
Previous week .. 529,200 189,921 36 
VOOr BBO ccccoce 522,000 203,653 39 
Two years ago... 564,600 228,553 40 
Three years ago. 561,100 219,095 39 
Four years ago.. 546,000 203,155 37 
Five years ago... 646,000 231,030 2 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,400 bbls last week, 1,457 
in the previous week, 570 a year ago, 
and 2,954 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 

ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 

1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 13-19 ...... 271,740 128,264 47 
Previous week .. 393,540 200,443 61 
TOO? GOO 6ictves 433,890 232,690 54 
Two years ago... 426,690 241,995 57 
Three years ago. 296,100 124,589 42 
Four years ago.. 417,990 193,040 46 
Five years ago.. 414,690 175,550 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
May 22, 62 69,940 213,964 189,588 985 3,858 


May 29. 62 69,940 228,596 174,079 1,314 357 
June 5. 61 69,690 184,376 178,906 743 1,453 
June 12 59 65,590 200,443 181,925 1,906 
June 19 43 46,290 128,264 136,851 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 19, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


utput——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-26 1925-26 1924-25 


1,387 


Minneapolis ...10,287 8,541 72 223 
St. Paul ...... 465 338 ees eee 
Duluth-Superior 860 835 eee coe 
Outside ....... 9,778 9,529 91 253 


APPOINTED PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Frank M. Grout, of the bakers’ serv- 
ice department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been appointed general 
production manager of the Southern 
Baking Corporation, effective July 1. 
Mr. Grout has been with the Pillsbury 
company for a number of years, and is 
well known to the baking trade. 

PAPER COMPANY ENTERTAINS 

The Rapinwax Paper Co., successor to 
the Minnesota Wax Paper Co., 293-95 
Como Avenue, St. Paul, entertained 
twin city paper jobbers at its plant on 
the evening of June 17. The equipment 
was in operation, so that the guests were 
enabled to see the process of wax paper 
manufacture, and many expressed sur- 
prise to find so complete a plant of this 
nature in the Northwest. Dinner was 










served, and an elaborate musical and 
dance program followed. J. J. Ahern, 
president of the company, was host. 


PIONEER MILLER’S HOME DEMOLISHED 

The Judd house, a landmark in down- 
town Minneapolis, is being demolished to 
provide parking space for automobiles. 
It marks the passing of another of the 
homes built by pioneer millers. Occupy- 
ing a block of ground, it was built in 
1865 by William Sheldon Judd, of the 
firm of Judd & Brackett, which operated 
the Cataract, Union and Washburn mills. 


INTEREST IN BAKERY SOLD 


Lewis F. Bolser has disposed of his 
interest in the Excelsior Baking Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, to Austin S. Harland, for- 
merly twin cities manager for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. Mr. Harland was with 
the Washburn Crosby Co. for 17 years, 
the past 10 of which were spent as twin 
cities manager. He succeeds Mr. Bolser 
as vice president and secretary of the 


be | 


: 





Austin 8S. Harland 


company. A. E. Fewell will continue as 
president of the company. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Inc., op- 
erates several retail stores in connection 
with its house-to-house business. Mr. 
Bolser formerly was president of the 
American Bakers Association. He will 
retain the dog biscuit department of the 
business, setting up the equipment in a 
new location. 


NOTES 


A. L. Searle, Minneapolis grain man, 
sailed last week for Europe, to be gone 
all summer. 

Ralph G. Mickle, of Crete, Neb., is 
now superintendent for the Tri-State 
Milling Co., Belle Fourche, S. D. 

William J. de Winter, export manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned last week from Cuba. 

H. M. Lake, son of the original owner 
of the mill at Gettysburg, S. D., has re- 
opened the mill, after a shutdown of 
eight years. 

John D. Rafert, former vice president 
of the Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
is now with the bakers’ service depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

T. M. Arden, manager of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and C. A. Bunnell, man- 
ager Chicago office, are in Minneapolis. 

John H. Peek, manager of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo, is calling 
on Minneapolis millers, in company with 
his local representative, E. B. Murphy. 

The annual golf tournament of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will 
be held at the White Bear Yacht Club 
June 23, There are more than 100 en- 
trants. 

The standard 98-lb brown cotton flour 
bag is quoted at $128 M, and the 49-Ib 
size at $86.25, printed one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. 

Ashby Miller, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., and J. O. Ewing, of the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis, are attend- 








June 23, 19% 


ing the Pennsylvania bakers’ conventig 
at Bedford Springs this week. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager Washbun, 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, Kansas 
City, and Walter R. Barry, of the Ne 
York office of the company, are vigj 
headquarters in Minneapolis this week 

At a meeting of the board of direety, 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, Jy, 
21, Frank R. Newman, vice president jy 
charge of traffic of the Soo Line, yy 
elected a director, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Lucius H. Caswell, 

The Rafert Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
expects to break ground next week 
the site of its new bakery at Four, 
and University avenues southeast. Th, 
plant will be a model one in every r. 
spect; five Duhrkop ovens will be jp. 
stalled. Carl E. Rafert is president, 


The annual outing of Minneapolis 
transportation men, which is sponsored 
by the Washburn Crosby Co., will 
held next week at Bemidji, Minn. This 
outing usually attracts railroad execy. 
tives from all over the country. A sp. 
cial train has been arranged for, leayj 
Minneapolis the evening of June 28, 

J. M. Feist, Minneapolis representatiye 
of The Fleischmann Co., is at Rochester, 
N. Y., this week, attending the annul 
convention of the National Retai! Gro. 
cers’ Association. He has been appoint. 
ed chairman of the transportation com. 
mittee in the Northwest, for the forth. 
coming national convention of bakers at 
Atlantic City. 

V. A. Smoots, district manager at St 
Paul for The Fleischmann Co., has gone 
to New York to attend his company; 
annual sales convention. On his retum, 
he will probably go with his family to 
the Pacific Coast for a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion. During his absence, Elmer J. Park, 
of Chicago, division supervisor, will look 
after Mr. Smoots’s work. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


But little flour was booked by milk 
last week. Buying was spotted. Inquiry 
comes in slowly. Crop conditions are 
being closely watched. Some requests 
for quotations on new crop flour have 
been received, but mills are not respond- 
ing. Patent was reduced 10c bb last 
week. 

The durum flour mill received some 
bookings last week from buyers who 
were forced to purchase. Orders co not 
run beyond a 60-day period. 

Rye continues to advance, due to poor 
crop prospects, but demand is no better, 
outside buyers showing little interest. 
Quotations, June 19, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $5.75 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, $4.10; No.5 
blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.75. 

Quotations, June 19, at Duluth-Sv- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-l 
cottons: 


1926 1926 
i. 2. $9.30@9.45 $8.50 @8.75 
Second patent ....... 8.85@9.30 8.25 @8.50 


First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 7.75 @8.0 
Second clear, jute .... 6.20@6.45 6.25 @6.50 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

i” PPE bore, 17,735 48 
Previous week ........... 12,755 34 
i Te, “ore dgesauueant ve 17,280 
Two years ago ........... 18,510 50 


NOTES 
W. P. Majo, greet manager of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., is in the 
East on a business trip. 
Duluth-Superior mills are operating 
reduced time, one being down two days 
and the other for about half the week. 
F. G. Cartrson. 





BAKERS AT SESQUICENTENNIAL 

Many bakers and their families are e 
pected to visit the Sesquicentennial! It 
ternational Exposition, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing its continuance. L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers Ass0- 
ciation, has invited all members of the 
association to call upon him at the Phils 
delphia office, 1326 Widener Building. 
Bakers who are in Philadelphia on tbe 
first or third Wednesday of any month 
during the exposition. are invited to at 
tend the luncheon meeting of the Phil 
delphia Bakers’ Club at the Hotel Ade 
phia, at 1 p.m. 
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KANSAS CITY 


A substantial increase in demand for 
both old and new crop flour is apparent. 
Further price declines are stimulating 
rs whose stocks are nearing deple- 
tion, and bringing about more active in- 
terest in future supplies. As yet, how- 
ever, general confidence in values is 
lacking. : : 

New Crop More Active.—Quoting of 
new crop deliveries by southwestern mills 
is spreading rapidly, although many 
are giving out deferred prices 


buye 


companic $ 
only upon request. Sales of new flour 
last week were considerably larger than 


in any other recent one. The average 
discount for new flour, July delivery, is 
about 50c bbl, and for August-September 
70@80c. 

Baking 
the best buyers at present. 


Trade Increased.—Bakers are 
While most 





of their purchases are to tide them over 
until the new crop basis is more firmly 
established, several round lots of both 
old and new hard winters were bought 
last week 

Jobbing Trade Quiet—Lethargy is 
shown by the distributing trade as a 


whole, business being limited to scattered 
purchases to care for immediate require- 
ments.. Jobbers are not, however, as in- 
terested in the booking of either near-by 


or future needs as are bakers. 

Expor's Moderate.—First and second 
clears are selling consistently to Holland, 
Germany and the Mediterranean ports. 
The latter are particularly anxious for 
second clear. Prices for July-September 


shipment are in a range of $5.50@5.65 
bbl, bulk, Kansas City, for first, and 
$4.65@4.55 for second. Practically all of 
the current European business is for new 
crop flour. West Indian markets are 
buying small quantities of old clears at 
somewhat higher prices. There is little 
doing in straights. 

Production Curtailed.—Shipping _ in- 
structions are steadied by the number 
of new bookings on which specifications 
are immediately forthcoming. Old con- 


tracts are about exhausted. Several 
mills, both at terminals and in the in- 
terior, reflected this latter condition last 
week by curtailing their operations 
sharply. 


Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand for these grades is only fair, but 
offerings, both of old and new crop, are 
not heavy, and the market is firm. 

Prices—Quotations, June 19, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City (old crop): 
short patent, $8.15@8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$7.60@8.15; straight, $7.80@7.65; first 
clear, $6.15@6.55; second clear, $4.80@ 
5.30; low grade, $4.80@4.65. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statisties are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 33-18 sciuede 360,360 204,326 56 
Previous week 360,360 220,901 61 
We awO og ieenk 364,710 183,808 50 
Two years ago... 318,390 168,876 53 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 

KANSAS CITY 
June 13-19 ...... 151,500 74,500 49 
Previc week .. 151,500 88,570 58 
Year azo ....... 148,500 108,323 72 
} ad irs ago .. 150,900 93,024 61 
Te. r average (same week).... 68 
en-year average (same week)..... 60 
WICHITA 

me “16 si ceie 62,400 31,306 50 
ag week 62,400 33,839 54 
T i. "80 weckdan 65,700 33,606 51 
Wo ycars ago... 64,620 33,093 51 
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ST. JOSEPH 


June 13-19 ...... 47,400 29,880 63 
Previous week .. 47,400 47,197 99 
Wee GD ce cccoce 47,400 39,227 82 
Two years ago... 47,400 38,578 81 
SALINA 
June 13-19 ...... 35,400 27,400 77 
Previous week .. 35,400 25,462 71 
Year ago ....... 46,200 22,007 48 
Two years ago... 46,200 15,300 38 
ATCHISON 
June 18-19 ...... 29,400 24,771 84 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,113 82 
OMAHA 
June 13-19 ...... 27,300 16,725 61 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,521 71 
VORP OBO .cccece 27,300 19,189 70 
Two years ago... 24,900 14,488 58 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


TOMO BOBS occccvcccstccsvcvecscsevevaes 7 
Previous Week .......cccccscsccsccvecs 75 
i rer ere eT at 42 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business active, 22 fair, and 22 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
13,331 bbls last week, 13,398 in the pre- 
vious week, 16,302 a year ago and 12,841 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

C. L. Magee, export manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is taking 
a fortnight’s vacation in northern Mis- 
souri. 

C. C. Harmon, formerly representative 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in Indiana territory, is no longer con- 
nected with that organization. 

Henry P. Ismert, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
is in Mexico, where he will remain for 
several weeks. He is examining a gold 
mining property in which he is inter- 
ested. 

Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., has been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This company recently opened 
branch offices in Salina and Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Attorneys for the Kansas City Board 
of Trade have succeeded in gaining a 
repeal of the federal brokers’ tax, ef- 
fective as of June 30, 1926. There is 
no possibility of a refund of last year’s 
taxes, however. 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan state agent 
for the Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., spent last week visiting in 
Newton and Kansas City. He also made 
his annual trip through the Kansas wheat 
belt, observing the growing crop. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., and J. H. Shin- 
nick, district sales manager for the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., are attending 
the annual convention of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bakers’ Association at Bedford 
Springs. 

The first car of new Kansas wheat was 
marketed late last week in Wichita. It 
was shipped from Kiowa, and was sold 
for shipment to a northwestern mill, for 
$1.66 bu. The grain graded No. 1 hard. 
Wichita grain dealers expect a heavy 
movement of new crop wheat this week. 

Excavations for the 750,000-bu addi- 
tion to the grain storage capacity of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, are 
well under way, although contracts for 
the erection of the tanks have not yet 
been awarded. The addition will bring 
the total storage capacity of the mill to 
1,100,000 bus. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, appeared last 
week before the Kansas public utilities 
commission to ask that the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad be required to make effec- 
tive a mixed carload rule uniform with 
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that of other lines operating within the 
state. He also protested the differentials 
charged by all roads on flour shipments 
over wheat, which range %2@l%ec per 
100 Ibs, 

A group of three Russians, all of 
whom are interested in milling and the 
grain trade, called on mills at Kansas 
City and other southwestern points last 
week. They were J. P. Nikonow, me- 
chanical and electrical engineer of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York, 
who acted as interpreter for the visitors; 
J. S. Lobachov, chairman of the board 
of the Grain Trading Corporation, Mos- 
cow; M. V. Vavilov, head of the tech- 
nical department for the latter concern. 


At a meeting of the Trans-Missouri 
and Kansas regional shippers’ advisory 
board here last week, it was announced 
that 117,382 cars wheat could be moved 
from the Southwest, provided the ship- 
per caused as little delay as possible in 
loading and the consignee in unloading. 
There are 35,794 box cars in the grain 
belt at present. Each would make three 
trips during the season, judging from 
previous years, officials said. The Santa 
Fe reported 12,000 cars ready for load- 
ing, Rock Island 6,033, Burlington 3,200, 
Missouri Pacific 4,220, Katy 3,600, Frisco 
1,400, Union Pacific 4,600, and Orient 
741. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers rushed in last week to 
fill their old wheat requirements. While 
the majority of bookings were compara- 
tively small, a few round lot orders were 
placed for June shipment. Nearly all 
were for fairly early delivery. Some new 
crop flour has been sold, but buyers seem 
to expect more favorable prices. Most 
new crop purchases are for July ship- 
ment. Export buyers are showing con- 
siderable interest, but only a_ small 
amount of clear grade flour was sold to 
Europe last week. They are very nearly 
in line on straight grade, and it is ex- 
pected considerable more of this will be 
sold. Mills are fairly well booked on 
clears. Directions on old and new con- 
tracts have been free, and operations 
have increased in some quarters to full 
time. Quotations, on June 19, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent $8.20 
@8.70 bbl, straight $7.80@8.20, and first 
clear $6.70@7.20. 

NOTES 

E. F. Merrill, general manager of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, spent last week here looking over 
samples of new wheat. 

Leslie Vasconcells, of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., spent the 
past week calling on the trade in south- 
eastern Kansas and Missouri. 


F. R. Noonan, representing the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
opened an office here, with the expecta- 
tion of buying considerable Kansas 
wheat. 

The first cars of new wheat were. re- 
ceived on the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade June 18, one going to the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation and the 
other to the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling. 


In every instance thus far, samples of 
new wheat have tested higher protein 
than from the same localities last year, 
according to Fred F. Burns, general 
eng of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
50. 

Flour buyers are just beginning to get 
the idea that they may not achieve the 
cheap prices they had anticipated, ac- 
cording to A. S. Cain, sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., who has 
returned from a trip through central and 
eastern states, 


SALINA 


Sales are slightly increased, but the 
seasonal dullness prevails. Shipping di- 
rections on old contracts are good, and 
there are some inquiries for new wheat 
flour, a few orders being booked. No 
material change is expected until the new 
crop. Prices remain stationary. Quo- 
tations, cotton 98’s, on June 19, Kansas 
City basis: short patent, $8.60@9.10 bbl; 
95 per cent, $8.30@8.50; straight grade, 
$8.20@8.30. 

NOTES 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 

the Western Star Mill Co., will return 
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NEW WHEAT OF GOOD QUALITY 
Protein tests on new crop hard 
winter wheat indicate that the 1926 
harvest will produce a strong, high 
quality grain. Most of the early 
samples are in a range of 12@18 
per cent, with many of them 
around 15 per cent. Test weights 
also are heavy. When it is con- 
sidered that early harvested wheat 
seldom has the strength of the 
later crop, the promise of high 
quality this year is apparent. 











this week from a six weeks’ trip in the 
East. 

Roy J. Miller, manager of the grain 
department of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., has been re-elected to the board of 
directors of the Salina Board of Trade. 


H. C, Vogtel, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., left June 20 for the Minnesota 
lake region, expecting to return the last 
of this week accompanied by his family, 
which has been spending the past month 
there. 


Ted Branson, formerly a member of 
the Hoffman-Branson Co., has opened a 
grain office under the name of the Ted 
Branson Co. Art Hoffman operates the 
Art Hoffman Co., with offices in the 
Farmers’ Union Building. 


R. A. Wallace, who has held the posi- 
tion of traffic manager with the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. for the past 
10 years, has bought a half interest in 
the Noll Brokerage Co., and will have 
charge of the Salina office. George Noll, 
the senior partner, will open a brokerage 
office in Hutchinson. Mr. Wallace will 
have his headquarters in the offices of the 
Meier Grain Co. 


ATCHISON 


There has been some forced heavy buy- 
ing the last few days by large bakeries 
and jobbers. However, this chiefly has 
been for immediate shipment, many re- 
fusing to consider anything for deferred 
delivery. Mills are crowded with ship- 
ping directions, and two are on a seven- 
day schedule, with plenty of orders to 
carry them into July, operating at this 
basis. Quotations, June 18, basis cotton 
98’s, Missouri River, for prompt ship- 
ment: hard wheat short patent $8.45@ 
8.65, straight grade $8.15@8.35, first clear 
$6@6.20; soft wheat, short patent $8@ 
8.40, straight grade $7.60@7.80, first 
clear $6.20@6.50. New crop quotations 
are around 75c bbl under these prices 
for last half of July delivery. 


* * 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., returned from a vaca- 
tion this week, and H. A. Marteny, wheat 
buyer for the Blair Milling Co., left for 
a two weeks’ vacation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Material declines in flour values last 
week followed lower cash wheat prices. 
They were only slight stimulants to busi- 
ness, however, but the domestic trade 
was a ready buyer under immediate de- 
livery orders and of small quantities. 
The number of car lot orders showed a 
slight increase. Dealers’ stocks are low 
and wholesalers are desirous of rebuild- 
ing them moderately, but a difference in 
price of about 50c exists between mill 
quotations and dealers’ offerings for new 
crop flour. Some of the larger mills are 
not pushing sales. Considerable flour in 
small lots is moving from Oklahoma to 
continental Europe. The Latin-Ameri- 
can trade is buying here on about the 
same basis as the domestic, ordering for 
immediate requirements, Quotations, on 
June 19: soft wheat short patent $8.70 
bbl, straight patent $8.20, first clear 
$7.70; hard wheat short patent $8.50, 
straight patent $8, and first clear $7.50. 

NOTES 

The Arkoma Milling & Storage Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark., recently purchased the 
property in that city of the Western 
Grain Co. for $25,000. 

John E. Herrington, Van Alstyne, 
Texas, formerly president of the Van 
Alstyne Roller Mills Co., died recently 
at his home, aged 63. 

Fire of undetermined origin recently 
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damaged the plant of the Bahlau Prod- 
uce Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., wholesalers of 
flour, feed, grain and produce. The loss 
was $20,000. 

An addition to its office building is 
being made by the Stillwater (Okla.) 
Milling Co. and more equipment is to be 
installed. W. E. Terry, formerly man- 
ager of the Modern Milling Co., Hugo, 
recently was made general sales man- 
ager. 

At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., 
J. L. Ford, president of the Shawnee 
Milling Co. and of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, was re-elected president. Other 
officers are W. M. Bell vice president, 
and R. C. Garrett secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. 

The Oklahoma supreme court has held 
that the Kansas Flour Mills Co. is a 
preferred creditor in the matter of col- 
lecting about $900 from the assets of a 
failed bank at Woodward, Okla. The 
company had shipped flour to a dealer 
who had paid through the bank. The 
bank failed before a remittance was 
made. 


“TRUST” INQUIRY DISMISSAL 
RAILROADING IS CHARGED 


A charge that the majority members 
of the Federal Trade Commission rail- 
roaded the dismissal of the antitrust com- 
plaint against the Continental Baking 
Corporation “within about 15 minutes,” 
and that Johm F, Nugent, chairman of 
the commission, was not even given time 
to read the documents upon which the 
commission’s action was based, has been 
made in a dissenting opinion made public 
by commissioners Nugent and Thomp- 
son. 

The dissenting opinion declared that 
the dismissal was effected to enable the 
bakery interests to file a consent decree 
in the matter of the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation. It was charged that 
this decree left “William B. Ward, his 
former employees, intimate friends and 
business associates in control of the 
Ward, Continental, and General Baking 
corporations, the three largest in the 
country.” 

The dissent charged that commission- 
ers Hunt and Humphrey “not only exe- 
cuted section 7 of the Clayton act, but 
they buried it, ‘unwept, unhonored and 
unsung.’” 

The opinion quoted the statement of 
Mr. Nugent in which he charged the 
commission with hasty action. 

“Let the record show,’ the statement 
said, “that I dissent particularly from 
the action of the majority members of 
the commission in railroading this mat- 
ter through within about 15 minutes, 
without giving me an opportunity, which 
I requested, to examine the memoran- 
dum of the chief counsel and the pro- 
posed consent decree, notwithstanding I 
stated I would be ready to act the fol- 
lowing day. The proposed decree upon 
which the order of the majority is based 
has not been read for the information 
of the commission.” 

Following this statement, the opinion 
said, commissioners Van Fleet and 
Humphrey insisted that the decree be 
read, whereupon the secretary read a 
memorandum by the chief counsel set- 
ting out “what purported to be a por- 
tion of the consent decree.” 

“The majority commissioners,’ the 
opinion said, “would not allow Chairman 
Nugent, at his request, even 24 hours 
in which to examine said memorandum 
and consent decree, for they were pre- 
sented to the commission on April 2 for 
the first time. Never before in the his- 
tory of the commission, under like cir- 
cumstances, has such a request on the 
part of any commissioner been denied.” 

George W. Norris, senator from Ne- 
braska, expressed the opinion that on the 
facts presented by commissioners Nugent 
and Thompson it appeared that the De- 
partment of Justice lawyers had misrep- 
resented the facts to the courts, and 
should be called to account for it. 

“As I understand the situation,” Mr. 
Norris was quoted as saying, “the facts 
were not presented to the courts. It 
looks to me as if the lawyers of the De- 
partment of Justice who presented the 
case are guilty of contempt of court.” 








CHICAGO 


The flour market last week did not 
show much improvement, and general 
conditions remain much the same as for- 
merly. Sales were hard to make, and 
mainly covered only near-by needs. 
Prices averaged slightly higher, and 
shipping directions came in more freely. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand was 
quiet, and mill representatives reported 
very little business. Some flour was 
sold to the retail trade for immediate 
shipment to replenish stocks, but few 
bookings were made for future shipment. 

Hard Winter Flour—Some sales of 
new crop flour were made to bakers and 
distributors in 2,000- and 3,000-bbl lots 
at around $6.85@7 bbl, cotton 98's, de- 
livery, Chicago, commencing after July 
15. Inquiries also were received for 
delivery beginning July 15 and up to 
Jan. 1, and in some cases as far in ad- 
vance as March 1. However, few mills 
have quoted prices for delivery beyond 
90 days. A fair retail trade with bakers 
was also worked on old crop flour for 
immediate shipment. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Little interest was 
shown in this grade, buyers seeming dis- 
posed simply to cover near-by require- 
ments.. A few Missouri mills are said 
to be offering new crop flour at $6.70, 
bulk, Chicago, but no sales were report- 
ed. Some old crop sales were made by 
Pacific Coast mills but, as far as can 
be learned, there have been no quota- 
tions on new crop flour from that terri- 
tory. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
June 19, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.35@9, standard patent 
$7.95@8.65, first clear $7.15@7.35, second 
clear $4.40@4.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $8.20@8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.85 
@8.10, straight $7.60@7.95, first clear 
$6.75@7; soft winter short patent $7.50 
@8.25, standard patent $7.10@7.50, 
straight $6.95@7.35, first clear $640@ 
6.70. 

Rye Flour—Demand for rye flour is 
quiet. Some mill representatives claim 
there is practically no business to be had. 
Local mills, however, report a fair busi- 
ness, and shipping directions good. 
Last week’s output totaled 7,000 bbls, as 
against 8,000 the previous week. White 
was quoted, June 19, at $5.20@5.50 bbl, 
jute, medium at $5@5.30, and dark at 
$3.75@4. 

Duruwm.—tThere is little change in the 
semolina situation, buying being on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping directions 
on old contracts, however, are very good. 
Resellers are said to be entirely out of 
the market. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
June 19, at 4%4c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 44%4c; No. 8 semolina, 44%4c; durum 
patent, 4@4',%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jume 18-19 .....cseececces 37,000 92 
Previous week .........665 37,000 92 
WORF GOO os ccveeceavee cone 35,000 88 
TWO PHOAIS DES occvccvcssvis 38,000 95 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade was sold last week for $7,800. 

C. M. Stormes, manager of the Iowa 
Feed Corporation, Des Moines, Iowa, 
was in Chicago last week. 

John P. Sohn, of the Columbus (Ind.) 
Milling Co., spent several days in Chica- 
go recently with his son. 

G. W. Moody, president of the Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent some 
days in this market last week. 
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H. G. Beckman, of the Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
called at this office on June 16. 


Frank H. Blodgett, president of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and buck- 
wheat miller, Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on June 18. 

Paul C. Croarkin, son of P. P. Croar- 
kin, local flour broker, is recovering at 
Mercy Hospital from a slight operation 
undergone on June 15. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, called at this office June 15, on his 
way to the central states. 

L. B. Chapman, president of the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was in Chicago last week, and 
- visit Milwaukee, Wis., and Peoria, 


Frank E. Hanshew, Chicago flour 
salesman, formerly with Howe, Ander- 
son & Co., jobbers, Galesburg, IIl., left 
June 16 for Minneapolis and the North- 
west, to visit the trade. 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan representa- 
tive of the Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., called at this office on 
June 18. He was returning to Detroit 
from a week’s visit to the mill. 


C. C. Anthon and Grant C. De Groat, 
of the Chicago office of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, will at- 
tend the annual branch managers’ meet- 
ing to be held in the latter city, June 
80-July 1. 


A general meeting of the western di- 
vision of the flour and feed salesmen of 
the Quaker Oats Co. was held at the 
Ful-o’-Pep Experimental Farm, Liberty- 
ville, and Waukegan, IIl., June 18-19. 
About 50 were present. 


Ashby Miller and Donald Barry, sales 
department, G. Cullen Thomas, products 
control department, and F. P. Longe- 
way, credit manager, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the con- 
cern’s Chicago office on June 17. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, passed through Chicago on June 
15 en route to Fort Wayne, Ind. While 
there he visited F. K. Safford, president 
of G. E. Bursley & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers. 


June 23, 1925 


MILWAUKEE _ 


A fair business is passing. Sales 
resent small quantities to the individyy 
buyer, who is expressing the annual é&e 
sire to fill in supplies of old crop flog, 
The trade is manifesting some interey 
in new crop flour, but there is no dj 
sition to name limits which would form 
a trading basis. In the face of a ng 
decline in the wheat market, mills ay 
holding their prices firmly, for old 
flour is becoming scarce. Quotations, 
June 19: fancy city brands hard spr 
wheat patent $9@9.45 bbl, straight $35) 
@8.95, first clear $6.85@7.10, and seconq 
clear $4.50@4.90, in 98-lb cotton Sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The proximity of new crop flour is pri- 
marily responsible for dullness in the 
Kansas flour market. Mill represent, 
tives are getting some orders, and jp. 
quiry is active, but the volume is smajj 
and there is little prospect of this broad. 
ening until mills will speak authorits. 
tively respecting new goods. Some cys. 
tomers evidently are getting low on sup- 
plies, and- are being obliged to buy. 
Opinion concerning new flour is almost 
invariably bearish. Quotations, June 19: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$8.50@8.95 bbl, straight $7.95@8.15, and 
first clear $6.50@6.85, in 98-lb cottons, 

There is no longer the wide divergence 
in asking limits on rye flour that for 
many weeks has seemed to demoralize 
equitable trading. Rye flour of good 
quality is scarce and considered an ex- 
cellent buy at present prices. The ten- 
dency is upward, in line with the known 
scarcity of desirable qualities of Wis. 
consin grain. Quotations, June 19: fancy 
patent $5.75@6 bbl, pure white %5.50@ 
5.65, medium $5.10@5.25, pure dark $4.25 
@4.50, and ordinary dark $3.80@ 1.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 13-19 ........ 12,000 5,700 48 

Previous week .... 12,000 2,800 23 

eee GP sitscccss 12,000 6,000 50 

Two years ago..... 12,000 2,500 21 

Three years ago... 16,000 300 2 

Four years ago.... 16,000 8,000 50 

Five years ago.... 24,000 6,304 26 
NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and sales manager for the Chase Bag 
Co., returned June 21 from the t venty- 
fourth annual trade extension tour of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
of which he is a past president. 


Several hundred feed men of the cen- 
tral states are in Milwaukee to attend 
the organization meeting from which a 
new society known as the Central Retail 
Feed Association is being developed. 
The first session was held on June 22, at 
the Plankinton Hotel, with a banquet in 
the evening. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Costs and Profits of Small Bakeries 
Statement published by Baking Technology in 1926, showing reports from eight bak- 


eries, prepared by John C. McAlpine, member American Institute of Accountants, 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
No interest on investment taken. 


All depreciation in one item. 


of 1411 


No income ix in- 


cluded. Computed on basis of barrels of flour used. 











No.1 No.2 WNo.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 #£No.7 No.8 

Fleer wood, ae eee 23,473 6,609 8,728 20,619 31,144 11,240 9,949%; 5,515 

oste—Flour ......... ‘ $8.65 $8.89 $8.49 $8.44 $9.29 $8.06 $8.50 $8.78 

Cer Sapertale 2.55 2.49 2.16 2.53 2.49 3.23 2.56 3.24 

ges 1.50 1.63 1.42 2.2 . 

bag ho repairs, fuel, . - 21 = = 

ght and power ...... 1.86 -93 -78 1.35 2.16 1.20 1.31 1.46 

Wrapping and packing... 46 61 75 57 1.04 ‘89 184 1.11 
Horse, wagon and auto : é 

ID Ak i chicas asee's 0s 1.25 98 1.31 1.25 15 1.15 53 
Drivers and route men... 1.37 1.42 219 2146 ae ae eal 1.20 
Delivery and shipping ... 1.04 -76 -18 oa 81 67 44 7 
Advertising ............. 46 Be .13 .96 86 .10 .10 26 
EE 5 thc GG d.aKcad 94 1.51 97 .50 1.31 -90 45 107 
Office expense ........... 61 61 .23 51 42 31 .30 39 
Interest, taxes and insur- 

MND Tatil oul. wa" bnga 0.6 ols 81 .38 44 46 37 46 .13 23 
ERO 07 ae 1 8 im .03 29 ves 
Depreciation (all depts.). 32 86 1.04 .58 .43 .39 .89 69 

ORME sins 5 6:00 4-40 1's4e8R> $21.39 $21.09 $20.20 $21.77 $19.94 $21.30 $23.52 $21.77 
SU EE DE 0 hich e novices 1.10 .30 1.14 .30 2.36 1.77 1.71 2.09 
Selling price per bbl ........ $22.49 $21.39 $21.34 $22.07 $22.30 $23.07 $25.23 $23.86 


COSTS ON PERCENTAGE OF SALES 














Per cent —— 

SEROMNNED veccccvenscsecseces 49.79 653.19 49.91 54.04 62.89 61.08 44.36 50.36 

Manufacturing ........sece0. 17.00 14.33 13.79 16.37 21.53 18.51 19.42 19.29 

Selling and delivery ......... 18.33 15.00 17.84 18.59 3.72 14.67 22.45 12.60 
Administration and deprecia- 

We she ahevdus cemetieces 9.99 16.07 13.08 8.83 11.25 9.03 7.49 8.97 

to eer ee we 95.11 98.59 94.62 97.83 89.89 98.29 93.72 ; 91.22 

POG, . 0.6 60 encecsesrncces 4.89 1.41 5.38 2.17 10.61 6.71 6.28 8.78 

in 

BED Saved ct veccdeccsetse 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour was slightly more 
active last week. Bakers whose stocks 
were practically exnausted bought a fair 
yolume of old wheat flour, and some sales 
of new were reported. In the case of 
the old, shipping instructions fréquently 
accompanied the orders. 

Soft \Vheat Flour.—There is some 
hand-to-mouth buying being done by the 
southern trade, but little else. A few 
mills are reported making new wheat 
flour prices, but buyers show no interest. 
Stocks are low, and active buying is an- 
ticipated in the near future. 

Hard \Vheat Flour—tThe sale of old 
wheat flour to bakers whose stocks were 


depleted was the chief business done last 
week. Some buying of new crop was re- 
ported. Shipping instructions are active, 
and little flour is left on mills’ books. 

Ezpor':—The export trade was fea- 
tureless | 1st week. Only a few inquiries 
were reccived for new crop quotations. 
Some flour was sold for immediate ship- 
ment to |.atin America, but importers, 
apparent!y, are waiting to see what ef- 
fect the movement of the crop will have 
on the market. 

Flour 'rices—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 


St. Louis, June 19: soft winter short pat- 


ent $7.508, straight $7@7.40, first clear 
$6@640; hard winter short patent $7.90 
@8.30, straight $7@7.50, first clear $6.20 
@6.70; spring first patent $8@8.50, 


standard patent $7.70@8, first clear $6.50 
@i. 
EXCHANGE AMENDS RULES 


By an overwhelming vote, members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange last week voted 
that, after July 1, contracts for wheat 
for future delivery, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be divided into two 
classes, to be known as “hard wheat” 


and “soft wheat,” and that after Dec. 1 

all contracts made for corn, unless other- 

wise specified, shall be for No. 2 yellow. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

eee 13-19 .cecanuieeneees 21,400 33 

Previous week ....ccsccecs 17,300 27 

SO AZO .ccsuvenesheenee 24,100 38 

TWO years GOO icceceesked 23,400 37 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ame 18-19 .,secerene telus 44,400 51 
Previous week .....cecee08 42,700 44 
COM AZO coxnsumediawen ts 35,600 41 
SWO years O86 visisiceces 43,400 50 


NOTES 


Charles Espenschied, retired miller, is 
on a trip to Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, was in St. Louis 
last week. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co., was in 
St. Louis recently. 

W. J. Grover, eastern sales manager 
for Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
Waukee, called at this office last week. 


C. C. Bronaugh, manager of the Okla- 
homa ( ity, Okla., office of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag (o., spent last week in St. Louis. 


W. C. Young, manager of the Sac City, 
Iowa, office of W. M. Bell & Co., grain 
and iced, Milwaukee, was in St. Louis 
Tecenily. 


James L. Stocker, Toledo, eastern rep- 
Tesentative for the Hall Milling Co., 
Spent several days at the company’s of- 
fices here last week. 

W. A. Tayman has been appointed 
trafic manager for the Hall Milling Co. 





He formerly was with the McDaniel 
Milling Co., Carthage, and is an experi- 
enced traffic man. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers still are indifferent about pur- 
chasing more flour than they need to 
keep sufficient stocks for filling orders 
promptly. Declining prices encourage 
this attitude. A little business is report- 
ed in new crop hard winter, which is be- 
ing quoted at a spread of 75c@$1.30 bbl. 
The trade, however, manifests little in- 
terest in new flour, apparently antici- 
pating lower prices. Quotations for old 
flour are off 25@50c bbl, except that the 
prices of the spring variety are off only 
10@15c. Consumers are buying little, 
feeling that wheat prices will work lower 
when the new crop movement gets under 
full headway. 

Quotations, June 17, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patents $9@9.50 bbl, standard patents 
$8.25@8.50; hard winter short patents 
$8.25@8.55, standard patents $8@8.30 
(new crop 75c@$l1 less); spring wheat 
short patent $9.90@10.10, standard pat- 
ents $9.20@9.70; blended patents, $7.60 
@7.75; western soft patents, $7.60@8; 
semihard patents, $7.50. 

* * 


W. H. Cunningham, of the Minneap- 
olis office, and M. E. Rider and O. B. 
Franklin, Tennessee and Mississippi 
salesmen, visited the local office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. last week. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic flour business was considered 
good for July shipment by some jobbers, 
while others reported only fair trade. 
Most large buyers are said to have 
booked their July and August require- 
ments. Prices are a little higher, and 
bakers are holding off for the expected 
larger wheat movement. Inquiries from 
abroad were better last week, and some 
sales were made to Holland, but very 
few to England. Europe is taking more 
interest in American flour, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp and Copenhagen 
being among the buyers through this port 
for the first time in several months. 

Flour prices, June 17: 


-— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.05 $8.30 $9.00 
95 per cent ....... 8.75 8.00 8.45 
100 per cent ...... 8.40 7.55 8.00 
CE és'viweceordess 8.05 7.35 7.70 
First clear ....... cove 7.10 6.85 
Second clear ..... eee 6.75 5.10 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 17: 





Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ... 3,660 Miragoane ..... 630 
Antofagasta ... 880 Panama City .. 700 
Antwerp ...... 600 Paramaribo .... 100 
Aux Cayes .... 1,563 Port au Prince. 950 
Bluefields ...... 452 Progreso ...... 1,260 
Buenaventura.. 118 Puerto Barrios. 3,659 
Carmen ....... 25 Puerto Cortez... 296 
Cienfuegos .... 450 Puerto Cabezas. 20 
COMM ccccccees 775 Puerto Limon... 125 
Copenhagen ... 300 Rio de Janeiro. 454 
Guantanamo ... 354 Rotterdam .... 5,000 
Guayaquil San Domingo... 300 
Havana ....... San Pedro de 
Hamburg es Macoris :.... 250 
Jacmel ... Santiago ...... 912 
Kingston . TOI .csccceses 10 
La Ceiba ...... Truxillo ....... 10 
Maracaibo ..... 850 Tumaco ....... 50 
Manzanillo ..... 918 Vera Cruz .... 4,500 


A total of 20,755 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended June 17, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,475 
bags; Santiago, 300; Kingston, 1,250; 
Panama City, 200; Colon, 600; Guaya- 
quil, 1,900; Puerto Limon, 125; La 
Guayra, 100; Tumaco, 50; Antofagasta, 


880; Truxillo, 10; Puerto Barrios, 2,002; 
Tela, 10. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 452; Puerto Cortez, 199; 
Cienfuegos, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 600; Panama City, 500; Vera Cruz, 
3,000. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 250; Man- 
zanillo, 900; Santiago, 600; Guantanamo, 
350; Havana, 1,722. 

In addition to the above, the following 
were shipped through New Orleans: rye, 
42,857 bus to Rotterdam; oats, 20 bus 
to Progreso; corn meal, 1,300 bus to 
Kingston; bran, 1,000 bus to Havana 
and 500 to Progreso; feed, 78 bags to 
Nicuesa. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 27,197 
bus wheat and 85,714 bus rye for ship- 
ment, and announced elevator stocks on 
that date as follows: wheat, 117,000 bus; 
corn, 107,000; oats, 22,000. 

Both the spot and futures rice mar- 
kets were quiet. Dealers made some 
sales at second hands, and there were 
some additional sales to Porto Rico. 
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The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade on June 17: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 17 ........ $51,740 718,190 

Same period, 1925 ........ 951,655 753,359 
Sales— 

Season to June 17......... 76,562 381,528 


Same period, 1925 ........ 55,146 1,149,838 


NOTES 

Jerry Haas, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has left for St. Louis. 

Leonard Russo has joined the flour de- 
partment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a trip over northern 
Louisiana. 

D. J. Le Blane and S. P. Achee, 
Houma, are attending the Eucharistic 
Congress at Chicago. 

J. C. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., recently was in New Or- 
leans, where he visited the trade, accom- 
panied by the mill’s representative here, 
P. L. Thomson. Mr. Thomson later went 
with Mr. Wright to several Louisiana 
and Mississippi points. 

R. A. Sunirvan. 








Leavening Agents for Self-Rising Flour 


Extracts from a Paper by Irene T. Ranker and Paul Logue, of the Provident Chemi- 
cal Works, St. Louis, Mo., Read Before the Recent Convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists at Denver 


O meet the growing need of an ac- 
curate criterion for judging the qual- 
ity of self-rising flour, a score card 
for biscuits is proposed which considers 
the relative values of the taste, texture, 
color, lightness and volume. A standard 
is baked with each test, using a high 
grade 40 per cent patent soft wheat flour 
properly leavened, to which the biscuits 
to be tested are referred for a compari- 
son of each characteristic. In this way 
a total score is obtained which is com- 
parable from day to day, and may be 
used to reflect in a single figure the 
relative quality of different self-rising 
flours, though baked at different times. 
By the use of this method it was 
found that different flours to produce 
the best results require different propor- 
tions of leavening agents. While the 
neutralizing value of the acid leavening 
agents can be easily determined by titra- 
tion, this cannot be relied upon to indi- 
cate in every case the most desirable 


proportion to use, because of the varia- 
tion in the quality of the flours them- 
selves, particularly the acid value. It 
was found that in every case the highest 
biscuit quality from each flour was ob- 
tained when the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of the finished product was in 
the range pH 7.0=7.3. It is necessary, 
therefore, in order to secure the optimum 
result, to regulate the proportions of the 
leavening agents to secure this pH value 
in the baked product. 

With most soft wheat flours the gas 
evolved from 1.5 per cent sodium bicar- 
bonate is all that the strength of the 
flour will permit, but in the case of hard 
wheat flours, as might be expected, a 
larger proportion may be used—1.75@2 
per cent. 

Even differences in the quality of mono 
calcium phosphates can be _ detected 
when baked under these standard con- 
ditions, particularly as they affect the 
color of the biscuit. 





Weight 
lbs Kind 
196 Wood 


Differential 
$ .65 over 


98 Wood 1.30 over 
-05 under 


140 Jute 
98 Jute 
98 Cotton 
96 Cotton 
49 Cotton 
48 Cotton 
24% $=Cotton 
24 Cotton 


12% Cotton pe 

12 Cotton ° 

10 Cotton . 
9.9 Cotton ° 
8 Cotton é 
7 Cotton é 
6 Cotton 1, 
5 Cotton 1. 
4.9 Cotton 1. 
4 Cotton 1. 
3% Cotton 1. 
3 Cotton 1. 
2 Cotton 2. 

49 Paper a 

48 Paper 

24% Paper 

24 Paper 

12% Paper 

12 Paper 

10 Paper 


8 Paper 

7 Paper 

6 Paper ¢ 

5 Paper 1.20 
4 

3 

3 

2 





FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective June 24, 1926, has 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation. 
series, superseding that of Nov. 12, 1925: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 






Paper ‘gf Peer ee ee 

% Paper Bi Ns cc dewwcctsece 

Paper 6 BCRP eETES ET ELE 
Paper Bele GUGR . cnc cceverveeres 

*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 25c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 35c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of lic per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer's 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 
by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 


It is the first of the 1926 


*Buyer's 


No. 
to bbl sacks 
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PROTECTION TO THE FARMER 

The duty of 42c was put on wheat 
ostensibly for the protection of the farm- 
er. It affords no protection so long as 
a surplus exists, as the surplus drags the 
entire crop to a world’s basis. Hence it 
is argued that the farmer, through the 
duty, does not receive a comparable pro- 
tection to that afforded the manufac- 
turer by a protective tariff, and that he 
is entitled to it. 

This is the ingenious and plausible ar- 
gument recently advanced by the pro- 
ponents of farm relief measures which 
contemplated selling the surplus abroad 
at a loss, by a governmental agency, and 
recovering the loss through an equaliza- 
tion tax on the producers. 

The two cases are not identical; there 
are important points of difference. The 
one is comparatively simple both in theory 
and application; the other is complex 
with far-reaching effects, difficult to fol- 
low and control. The entities involved 
are dissimilar. Hence there is a species 
of ~~ | in the argument which is 
elusive and dangerous. ‘The situation 
calls for clear thinking. 

The protective tariff has made possible 
the building of new business and indus- 
try, with resultant benefits to all, in- 
cluding the farmers. It means more 
employment and greater purchasing pow- 
er. Its benefits have been proven in the 
industrial growth and achievements of 
America, which enjoys a degree of pros- 
perity never before known. 

Without it, there is no telling what 
the present condition would be in this 
country, which might not have progressed 
much beyond an agricultural community 
of much smaller and more indigent popu- 
lation, producing raw materials at little 
profit, and comparable to Argentina or 
Russia, It may be doubted if our nat- 
ural resources would have been devel- 
oped, or if farmers would have attained 
anything like their present scale of liv- 
ing. 

It may be said that the protective tar- 
iff also creates a false, artificial and 
unsound price, and likewise involves a 
tax on the whole population for the bene- 
fit of one class—the manufacturers, In 
a sense that is true; it is artificial in 
that it is above the world’s level. That 
is why it is created—to inhibit the im- 
portation of low-priced goods, the prod- 
uct of cheap labor, thereby putting 
American labor and living conditions on 
the same low level. 

But it is a sound price so far as do- 
mestic markets are concerned, and to 
that extent exerts the salutary warning 
against overproduction, or stimulates 
more production when prices are high 
and profits are large. It has resulted in 
mass production, through the application 
of machinery, in order to reduce prices 
and broaden markets, 

Nobody ever heard of the manufac- 
turers of any group proposing to the 
government that it should intervene in 
their distress from the overcapacity and 
overproduction of an industry, and 
should take over the surplus a | sell it 
abroad at a loss, assessing the same on 
the producers, yet such a procedure, if 
justifiable In one case, should be applied 
with equal reason to all others, 

A compact, well-organized industry 
might do something in the way of selling 
its surplus abroad at a loss, within care- 
fully controlled limits, at some profit to 
itself and to the domestic markets. It 
has been done, It was done at times in 
the past in the milling business in its 
more prosperous days. It was done quite 
successfully In Germany before the war, 
with governmental support. It might 


v08sibly be done in agriculture, within 
imits, with some sort of effective con- 
trol over production. 

If a few large corporations owned all 
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the farming lands, raised all the wheat, 
corn, cotton, etc., and worked together 
intelligently in the control of production 
and merchandising, then it is conceivable 
that it might be done to a certain ex- 
tent. But with millions of farmers act- 
ing on their own initiative, without any 
absolute control over production, and 
with the mobility of oecupation which 
exists in America,—freedom to leave one 
job for another,—it is hardly possible. 
Nobody wants to see the business of 
farming pass into the hands of such ag- 
gregations of capital, the farmers least 
of all, and co-operative farming and 
marketing have yaaa no indication of 
being able to handle successfully such a 
large undertaking. ‘The plan is imprac- 
tical under present conditions. 





TOLEDO 


There seemed to be a little improve- 
ment in business last week. It cannot be 
ascribed to anything definite, and it is 
doubtful if the wheat market was a fac- 
tor in it, although the firmer undertone 
in wheat prices and the indicated shrink- 
age of the crop in both this country 
and Europe might have had something 
to do in stimulating greater confidence 
in buying. France was a buyer of soft 
wheat, export bids put in their appear- 
ance in Ohio, and millers wanting wheat 
had to meet them. The European crop 
is late, and larger imports than last 
year may be necessary. 

Purchases Are Restricted—Buyers are 
confining themselves to purchases for 
near-by needs and for comparatively 
small amounts. With the new crop so 
near at hand, and with cash wheat sell- 
ing at premiums over July, it could not 
be expected that any one would take on 
any more flour than was necessary to 
carry him to the new crop. 

Few New Crop Sales—-No new crop 
sales of any consequence are being made. 
Here and there a small one may be ne- 
gotiated as a tentative tryout of the 
situation. For soft wheat millers of this 
section such sales are recognized frankly 
as an out-and-out gamble. No new wheat 
is being offered for later shipment, and 
no hedge is possible against such sales, 
except the unsatisfactory protection in 
buying a future on which No, 2 red is 
not necessarily deliverable. 

Confidence in New Crop.—Millers are 
looking forward to the new crop with 
the feeling of greater confidence and op- 
timism than they have known for a long 
time. The last six months they have had 
a hard time, but relief seems to be in 
sight. The indicated crop for Missouri 
and Illinois is surprisingly small for 
those states, Pennsylvania is about 4,000,- 
000 bus less than last year, Virginia 1,- 
000,000 less, Maryland 3,000,000 less, and 
it is from these states that competition 
was keenly felt at the beginning of the 
last crop. In fact, the lower price of 
wheat in those states served to build a 
wall around central states millers in the 
outflow of their flour. 

The crop in Indiana is about the same 
as last year, in Michigan somewhat less, 
while Ohio has 7,500,000 bus more. This 
indicated distribution of the soft wheat 
crop would seem favorable to central 
states mills. There is also evidence that 
brokers and buyers have been following 
this crop development rather closely. 
They are showing increased interest in 
mill connections in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, It remains to be seen what 
competition may be met from the Pa- 
cifle Northwest, which did considerable 
business in southern and coast markets 
last year, taking away trade which other- 
wise would have gone to central states 
mills, 

Prices Compared.—An interesting com- 
parison can be made between prices to- 





day, June 17, and a year ago. Today 
the price of bran is $27.25 in 100’s, f.0.b., 
Toledo; a year ago it was $34.25; mid- 
dlin is $29.25, a year ago $40.25; 
crac corn is $30, as against $47 a 
year ago. The bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, today was $145%, 
as against $1.79 a year ago. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 18, at $7.70@7.75 
bbl, and local springs $8.80, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BEMO 29-99 ccdncriccseccs 34,100 71 
Previous week ....... 24,000 71 
ee ee sv acdesesenucedt 32,400 72 
TWO FORTE OHO ccccsccence 20,200 66 
Three years ago ..........- 19,200 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 13-19 ........ 52,860 26,252 49% 
Previous week .... 87,960 37,779 43 
BOSE BHO ccscesoce 63,060 26,377 40 

Two years ago..... 97,050 45,263 46% 
Three years ago... 64,560 34,57 53 

NOTES 
The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 


will hold its forty-seventh annual con- 
vention at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar 
Point, Lake Erie, June 23-24. 

J. F. Hall, general manager of the 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, called at this 
office on June 19. He was returning to 
St. Louis from an eastern trip. 

George Engler, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage and jobbing 
business, Cincinnati, who died June 5 at 
his home, was well known in the flour 


trade. He had been in poor health for 
some time. 
The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 


tion will hold its midsummer meeting at 
Purdue University, June 24-25. A ban- 
quet will be held on June 24, at which 
President Elliott, of the university, will 
be the speaker. 


The Indiana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, a pooling organization, has brought 
suit in Clay County against a firm there, 
alleging that wheat had been purchased 
by it that was under contract to the pool. 
The supreme court of Minnesota has 
held the sections of an identical law void, 
as an abridgment of the right of con- 
tract. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market is reported as dull 
to good. Brokers and dealers are wait- 
ing for the new crop with the hope for 
lower quotations. The price of wheat re- 
mains unchanged at $1.45 bu at mills and 
$1.42 at stations. Quotations, June 19, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 











J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., Treasurer 
Association 


of the Southern Bakers’ 






June 23, 19% 


lots: soft winter wheat best patent $2; 
@8.80 bbi, first patent $8.40, st 
$7.25@8; Kansas hard winters, $& 
8.50; spring, $8.50; clears, in jutes, firs, 
$6@7.25, second $5.60@6.75. 

W. W. Ros 


NORFOLK 

Flour is showing little activity 
for small lot buying until new crop qu. 
tations reach the market. Few car loy 
were reported last week. Some flour \ 
offered under the market for quick sa, 
The general tone is dull. 

Quotations, June 17: northwestern 
spring top patents $9@9.50 bbl, secong 
patents $8.50@8.75; Kansas top patent; 
$8.75@8.90, second patents $8.40@84. 
soft winter patents $8@8.25, second pat. 
ents $7.75@7.95. 

Josern A. Lestir, Je 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Buying continues largely of the hand- 
to-mouth variety. Hard winter and sof 
wheat flours are unchanged, but spring 
wheat flour is weak, a decline of 50c bb) 
being recorded in some instances. Milk 
show a tendency to withhold prices pend- 
ing the movement of the new crop 

Quotations, June 19, f.o.b., Indianapo- 
lis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, standard shor 
patent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.85@8.10, 
first clears $7.25@7.75; spring wheat 
family patent $8.75@9.50, standard pat- 
ent $8.25@9; first clears $7.25@7.50, see. 
ond clears (140-lb jute) $4.75@5.25; soft 
winter special short patent $5@8.50, 
fancy patent $7.60@8.10, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.70, and straight $7@7.50, 


NOTES 


P. M. Walker & Co., Loogootee, has 
been incorporated, witn $50,000 capital, 
by Peter J., Leo C. and Vernon C. Walk- 
er, to deal in grain, flour and feed. 

The P. M. Walker Milling Co., Loo- 
gootee, Ind., the mill of which was re- 
cently burned, has purchased and will 
operate the plant of Charles A. Kidwell, 
Washington, Ind. 

Experimental grain plots at Purdue 
University will be inspected by members 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at its midsummer meeting at La 
Fayette, June 24-25. 

Approximately 3,000,000 bus wheat will 
be received this year by the pool of the 
Indiana Wheat Growers’ Association. 
Membership in the body has been in- 
creased to 568, according to W. H. Set- 
tle, active manager of the pool. 

Directors of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade have been elected as _ follows: 
Brodhurst Elsey, retiring president; 
Bert A. Boyd, A. M. Glossbrenner, Wil- 
liam C. Hayward, Fred Hoke, Joseph 
A. Kebler, Samuel E. Rauh, Roy Sahn, 
Edwin K. Shepperd, Carl F. Walk and 
Victor C. Kendall. 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in March and 
April, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000's omitted): 








March April 
Maine and New Hampshire.. 1 see 
MEEONEIES 6 cc ctor vecstcccsetee 3 
Massachusetts .............. 15 6 
Sy MOOD “ccc ccecevacetve 5 5 
EE Shai k s 56 5a Sie 60 oaat's 1 
a ered <5 abe bead hae 50 
Philadelphia 180 
EE ds vod edcie bbaw tees 471 
DE as tk ec de eenendseaeks tee 
DE Sates bees odedignas oa 6% § eee 
SE sreidis soo 0% 8 ‘% 3 
New Orleans... 457 
San Antonio ... ae 129 
SO eee ee 1 
Arisona ....... oon 5 
Los Angeles sas 3 
San Francisco ............+: 1 12 
NS oer ee 10 2 
EE RGN SS Saigo soe tg aeee ds 43 43 
EE, Wo. 9-w.6.0,4-0.4°6:6.0 49-65% ye 92 
SEES. ed. <0.0'o 64's 00 635 00'S 830 504 
SPS 4:4 06's 0 0.00.6 6.0 9:02.00 1 
Ee eres 2,077 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
ro—- Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
June 12 June 5 June 12, 1926 

eccee 1,642,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

——Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
June 12 June 5 June 12, 1926 
302,000 228,000 14,453,000 


eeeee 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


years that have passed since the American 

Institute of Baking was permanently established in 
Chicago, its work has developed more rapidly and suc- 
cessfully than the most optimistic of its founders could 
sied. The story of this brief but illustrious 


N the fev 


have pro} 

period is handsomely told in a recently 
awmRica’ published booklet entitled “Baking 
INSTITUTE: Science and Human Welfare.” This 
OF BAKING document speaks not only of the past, 

but of the ultimate purposes of the 
institute and the plan by which those purposes are 
to be fulfilled. 

Of the past, little need be said to bakers. The 
institute’s porated are known and, on the whole, 
generous! recognized in the industry. It has, as well, 
earned a prominent place among institutions of re- 
search ani education. It is recognized everywhere as 
the scientific station and educational center of a most 
important industry—an industry that has gained tre- 
mendously in public esteem through its instrument. 

The future is another matter. The institute has 
hardly touched the fields lying untilled before it. As 
it is stated in the booklet’s text, “the conversion of 
cereals into man’s most essential food is still an art 
instead of an applied science. The public is generally 
uninformed as to the importance of cereals in nutri- 
tion.” 

Until it has been made possible for the institute to 
enter this field, the baking industry in America will 


not have discharged its full duty toward development 
of the science and art of nutrition. The world is 
There is no 


well, but by no means perfectly, fed. 
baker who does not share morally in this responsi- 
bility, and there is no better means of sharing it ac- 
tively than the American Institute of Baking. 
* * - 
PIE questionnaire conducted by Della T. Leiter, 
housekeeping editor of Modern Priscilla and di- 
rector of “the Priscilla Proving Plant,” reveals some 
data highly interesting and important to commercial 
bakers. It was discovered that 276 housewives out of 
2,316 who replied to the questionnaire 
PROSPECTS are in the habit of making pies daily, 
FOR PIE while the rest average two or three 


times a week. 

Here, then, is a fine opportunity, particularly when 
consideration is given to the difficulty housewives re- 
port in making a good pie every time without constant 
practice and an acquired “knack.” The editor says: 
“What are we going to do about it, after all? Stick 
to it until we have perfected our technic? Or shall 
we commend altogether buying the commercially pre- 


pared pie crust flour which really makes excellent 
crust, and one that is just about foolproof? Even 
that, however, must be handled correctly. So there 


you are.” 

And there the commercial baker is—at the very 
door of a fine opportunity. All he has to do is to 
step over with the proof that he can supply pies 
better, cheaper and in greater variety than the house- 
wife can. 

The plan of action falls under two headings: 1. 
Make a good pie. 2. Advertise it. 


a . * 


BSERVING among the whereases that “reducing 
body weight has become a national practice,” and 
that “many women and girls have injured their health 
by reducing nostrums and wrong and injurious meth- 
ods of dieting, and by bringing themselves below their 
normal healthy weight, while others 

THE are dangerously overweight,” the Gen- 
REDUCING eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
MANIA meeting in Atlantic City, recently 
called for the compilation of adequate 

Weight tables as a guide to women desiring to do the 
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right thing by themselves in the matter of healthful 
avoirdupois. 

The federation, after listening to a plea from Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, president of the American Institute of 
Baking, for the creation of a fashion standard that 
would be reasonable with respect to curves as opposed 
to angles, even went so far as to urge women of 
America, by resolution, “not to imperil their health 
and that of future generations by reducing methods 
other than those advocated by reliable physicians.” 

The present phase of semistarvation among women 
in their zeal to follow fashion has already given evi- 
dence of wearing out. Hunger is never pleasant, and 
rarely popular for long periods even under the fanatic 
fervor that characterizes those who worship Madame a 
la Mode. There is room for hope, therefore, that 
American women soon will return to normal appetite, 
with banished fear of that great nourisher, bread. 


= * * 


RULY, commercial baking is apace with the times. 

There could be no doubt of it after hearing the 
thoughtful plea of S. S. Watters, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, for more attention 
to feminine psychology. 

Mr. Watters, addressing the annual 
convention at Bedford, devoted him- 
self very largely to the woman prob- 
lem. That there’s something different 
about women is a fact as old as Adam, and yet not 
completely recognized as yet even by the keen mer- 
chandising sense of modern business. They’ve got, as 
Mr. Watters insisted, “won’t power” as well as “will 
power,” both of which must be considered in increas- 
ing the distribution of commercially baked goods. 

“A woman’s interest,” said Mr. Watters, “is affec- 
tional, personal and emotional. She wants good bread 
—wholesome and nourishing—made in sanitary bak- 
eries. But it isn’t enough merely to tell her you make 
that sort of bread. You’ve got to show her. Get 
her out to your plant—if it’s a good, up-to-date one. 
She’s from Missouri when it comes to such things !” 

An up-to-date bakery is, in fact, a revelation to 
most women; it is a complete argument for baker’s 


FEMININE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


bread. But how many women have seen a modern 
plant? They are the prey of prejudices—the “won’t 
power” mostly engendered by faddists who compose 


the diet columns. These prejudices and misappre- 
hensions could easily be converted into “will power” 
of the sort profitable to the baker. 


* * * 


ONSUMPTION of rye bread in the United States 

is increasing. Prohibition, through the elimination 
of the free lunch counter, is popularly supposed to 
have dealt this comestible a serious blow, but one more 
than counteracted by a genuine wave of growing popu- 
larity for rye bread which has resulted 
in placing it on the menu of prac- 
tically every hotel, restaurant and din- 
ing car, whereas five years ago it was hardly obtain- 
able. 

The new-born demand for rye bread is to some 
extent explainable by energetic measures on the part 
of rye millers to obtain recognition of their products, 
but probably is largely due to the present insistence 
of the American public upon a diverse diet. Rye 
bread gives variety to the bread basket; it is distinctly 
different, not only in content but in flavor and ap- 
pearance. Properly made—and most bakers know how 
—it is a welcome treat. 

In spite of this well-known advance of rye bread 
in the public favor, there is room to doubt if bakers 
have begun to make the most of it. There is one 
particular phase of the situation that deserves atten- 
tion at the moment. The public taste not only appre- 
ciates rye flavor, but expects rye bread to wear a 
radically different complexion from white flour bread. 
Dark rye bread, in consequehce, is becoming more and 
more popular, and justly so. But, curiously, dark 


RYE BREAD 


| 
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rye flour just now is at a considerable price differ- 
ential under white—recently as much as two dollars 
a barrel. Dark rye flour therefore offers the baker 
an abnormally cheap material for making a popular 
and profitable product. One of the most widely used 
rye breads in the United States today is a dark variety 
made from ordinary grades of dark rye flour worth 
about three dollars and a half-a barrel, car lots, jute 
one hundred and forties, Chicago, and retailing at 
twenty-five cents per loaf. 


* * . 


or today, is engaging the attention not only 
of the great army of hasty lunch folk, but of the 
philosophers as well. Not long ago George Jean 
Nathan, the theatrical critic, found occasion in his 
department of “Clinical Notes,” published in the 
American Mercury, to dissect the sand- 
wich symptom of the modern public. 
He discovered it to be an engaging 
phenomenon of American life. Ad- 
vancing the view that the sandwich had shown an 
imagination and development unknown in the instance 
of any other comestible, Mr. Nathan asserted that it 
had been brought to “a state of variety and virtuosity 
that had made the standard dishes of the American 
table seem excessively dull and no longer palatably 
interesting.” 

However serious Mr. Nathan may have been in 
this extravagant pronouncement,—and Mr. Nathan is 
not always serious,—there is truth in it. This is a 
sandwich age. Just what effect it has had upon the 
baking industry is difficult to measure. This can only 
be conjectured. But at a period when intensive pub- 
licity has directed gustatory attention toward innu- 
merable attractive foods, and when a number of other 
economic factors have contributed to a gradual decline 
in the American people’s consumption of wheat flour, 
it is interesting to consider the probable influence of 
toast toward checking that decline. 

The electrical industry has given a powerful im- 
petus to the sandwich habit, for the toasted sandwich 
is the modern vogue. An admirable little booklet re- 
cently made its appearance, bearing some of the well- 
known personal touches of I. K. Russell, formerly of 
the American Institute of Baking but now a publicity 
attaché of the electrical interests. In the pages of 
this booklet the praises of toast and the toasted sand- 
wich are admirably sung, and their virtues attractively 
illustrated in colors. 

Truly, the Earl of Sandwich, too absorbed in the 
gaming table to retire for dinner, and calling for 
meat between slices of bread, thus reintroducing and 
rechristening a very ancient item of food and setting 
it upon its modern career, deserves a favored niche in 
the gallery of those who have consciously or uncon- 
sciously contributed to the glory of bread. 


THE AGE 
OF TOAST 


. * * 


NSTINCT as a guide in the selection of a proper 
diet is discussed in a recent issue of the Modern 
Hospital, Chicago. This paragraph is significant: 

“There seems to be general agreement that instinct 
in man is becoming less and less potent and accurate. 
Our intellect cannot serve us as well 
in the selection of food, for the food 
we eat today is vastly different from 
the food we ate in the past. Scientific 
experimentation must come to our aid. It must sug- 
gest such combinations as will provide for the varying 
needs of the organism. Our instinct will not tell us; 
the food faddists mislead us; the politician and the 
legislator are ignorant.” 

Each day, happily and in truth, finds new converts 
to the conviction that the food faddist misleads. It is 
refreshing to observe that while his inaccuracy remains 
constant his potency as an oracle wanes with each 
sunup, but in the meantime the legitimate scientist 
progresses and is heard. 


SIR ORACLE 
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AKERS and allied tradesmen who 
B attended the annual convention of 

the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Virginia Beach, Va., June 7-9, 
enjoyed a uniformly good program. The 
meeting was called to order by L. E. 
Storck, president of the association, who 
in reviewing the past, the present, and 
the future of the baking industry, de- 
clared that the mergers had not harmed 
the industry but, “on the contrary, they 
heve done us a lot of good, awakened 
us, made us think, made us watch our 
step, shaken us out of a rut, and made 
us intd more intelligent bakers. 

“The present is always the direct out- 
growth of the past,” Mr. Storck said. 
“The future depends upon how we shall 
handle the problems and meet the diffi- 
culties and opportunities of the present. 
One of the big results of this merger 
business is that it has brought a realiza- 
tion, stronger than ever before, of the 
importance of quality products. The 
answer to competition, we see, is qual- 
ity. The public will pay for proven 
quality. The baker who makes super- 
excellent bread, and convinces the public 
of that fact, does not need to be afraid. 
He does not need to worry about lower 
prices on the part of a competitor. He 
merely needs to educate his public to 
know that good bread is worth more 
than inferior bread.” 

Mr. Storck said that more efficient pur- 
chasing and merchandising methods were 
needed, and that real, constructive ad- 
vertising, real salesmen and not truck 
drivers, were what the industry required. 
He urged the handling of sweet goods 
by the baker, claiming that greater busi- 
ness awaited the baker in the selling of 
sweet rolls, hard rolls, pastries, etc., and 
stressed, in conclusion, the necessity for 
concerted effort. 


L. J. SCHUMAKER 18 SPEAKER 


L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, addressed 
the convention on June 8. He strongly 
advocated co-operative effort and re- 
search, and reminded the bakers that, al- 
though they might at the moment be en- 
joying prosperity, old markets must be 
continually developed and new ones dili- 
gently sought. 

R. V. Varney, of The Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on “Merchandising and Sales,” giv- 
ing the bakers some good pointers re- 
garding business methods. 

J. E. Lang read a paper prepared by 
Thomas King, of the King-Moeller Co., 
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Potomac States Bakers Hold Meeting 
at Virginia Beach 


the writer being unable to be present. 
The substance of this appears elsewhere 
in this issue. Carl Schmidt, of the City 
Baking Co., Baltimore, addressed the 
convention, giving some valuable sugges- 
tions for increasing sales. 

The convention unanimously recom- 
mended to the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association that Glenn 
O. Garber and L. A. Schillinger, repre- 
sentatives of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association in the American Bakers As- 
sociation, be re-elected. Mr. Storck an- 
nounced that J. H. Woolridge, secretary, 
requested that his name be omitted from 
the nominations, as he wished to be re- 
lieved of his duties. 

The officers elected on June 9 were as 
follows: president, J. W. Lloyd, Martins- 
burg, . Va; vice president, G. W. 
Phillips, Salisbury, Md; secretary, H. R. 
Thomas, Baltimore; executive member, 
J. M. Tawes, Crisfield, Md. 

A resolution was adopted providing 
for the selection of the convention city 
each year by the executive committee. 

W. S. Allison, of the Quality Bakers 
of America, discussed “The Greatest Sell- 
ing Aid in the World” at the final day 
session. 

NUTRITION DISCUSSED 

Jean K. Rich, of the department of 
nutrition of the American Institute of 
Baking, discussed the child welfare ac- 
tivities and nutrition education being 
conducted. Subsequently Mr. Schumaker 
was again asked to take the floor and 
discuss further the work being done by 
the American Bakers Association. He 
urged that the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association furnish the American Bak- 
ers Association with at least half of the 
former’s membership, the latter body 
turning over $10 to the Potomac group 
for each member so enrolled. 

L. A. Schillinger, first vice president 
of the American Bakers Association, and 
Henry Burton, also addressed the gath- 
ering. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
retiring secretary, and a silver loving 
cup was presented to W. R. Parker, of 
Norfolk, who had signed up the most of 
the 56 new members during the year. 

By pes of entertainment and amuse- 
ment, golf matches were in order, Louis 
Windholz, of the D. Pender Grocery & 
Baking Co., winning the silver trophy. 
A masquerade ball was held June 8, and 
an automobile trip for those in attend- 
ance was given by the Portsmouth Cot- 
ton Oil & Refining Co. 








W. E. Long Co. Helps Bakery Managers to Discuss 
Their Business Problems . 


NITED effort for greater achieve- 
ment in successfully competing with 
the combinations and in increasing 
the demand for bakery products, was the 
keynote of the managers’ conference held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 7-9, under the auspices of the W. 
E. Long Co., when 103 independent bak- 
ery managers accepted the invitations 
sent out for this meeting. For some 
years the Long company has invited bak- 
ery managers to meetings of this nature 
to discuss problems common to all, but 
the interest aroused by this conference 
surpassed that of former ones. So lively 
were the discussions, and so varied the 
ideas brought up, that it was found nec- 
essary to keep the conference in session 
several hours beyond the scheduled time. 
W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., opened the first session with 
an address on general management, 
which was followed by a most compre- 
hensive resumé of the combination situa- 
tion as it now exists, by Dr. Vander- 
veer Custis, former inspector for the 
Federal Trade Commission. An interest- 
ing talk on “United Effort in Business” 
was made by Dr. Ralph Heilman, dean 
of the Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, who pointed out the vital impor- 
tance of the uniting of independents 
within an industry in order to benefit by 
massed action, 


Mr. Long presided as chairman 
throughout the entire sessions, and he 
was ably assisted by the department 
heads of his organization, each of whom 
led a discussion on the various phases of 
the baking business. 

W. W. Reece, of the engineering de- 
partment, presented plant layouts, illus- 
trating how the direct flow of opera- 
tions can play a large part in the reduc- 
tion of costs. Under his leadership, vari- 
ous types of equipment were discussed. 
L. W. Haas, of the laboratory depart- 
ment, led a discussion on production, 
emphasizing the need for care in the se- 
lection and training of the shop crew. 
Considerable time was given, also, to the 
choice of flours. Interesting material 
was offered, demonstrating the rate at 
which bread dried out when wrapped in 
various kinds of paper. 

L. R. Wolfe spoke on purchasing for 
the rong & He stressed the need for 
standard buying, explaining that bakers 
should set standards for their various 
commodities and insist upon delivery of 
goods that measure up to these specifi- 
cations. 

W. C. Wright, in handling accounting, 
showed how it was an important organi- 
zation builder. He discussed Pre era 
costs, stating that in many plants pro- 
duction costs were under control, while 
route, selling and delivery costs were 





J. W. Lioyd, President of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association 








still high and appeared to be rising. 
Methods were pointed out whereby they 
could be better controlled. 

Sales and advertising were handled by 
Walter D. Warrick, who pointed out the 
importance of creative salesmanship. He 
said that in urban communities the 
housewife was no longer the baker’s 
leading competitor, as many are accus- 
tomed to think, and that many markets 
were “overovenized.” Today the baker 
was arrayed against the baker more than 
ever before, he thought, and he pointed 
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out ways by which this situation »; 
be heavowel: mu 
On the first evening, the W. BE. Long 
Co. ve a dinner at the Fd 
Hotel to the visitors. w 

Nesbit made a most efficient toas 

and among the speakers were: Dr.  p 
Barnard, of the American Institute 9 
Baking; T. B. McGough, Birminghan, 
Ala; Fred Haller, Pittsburgh; Dp, p 
Chindblom, Grand Rapids, Mich; ¢ » 
Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, Pa. 





WARD NET EARNINGS 
The net earnings of the Ward Baki 
Corporation for the period from Dee, 7 
1925, to May 29, 1926, were only $55, 
greater than for the corresponding jp. 
riod a year ago, said to be duc to th 
fact that flour was dearer. Sales {fg 
the current year to May 29 were $11, 
841,500, or $609,000 greater than in 1935 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS BANQUET 
Muwavuxer, Wis.—The Milwaukee As. 
sociation of Master Bakers celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary of its organiz. 
tion with a banquet at Millers Hall 
May 26. Guests of honor were Mr, 
Densby, president, and John M. Hartley, 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
America. Joseph Poehlmann, who served 
as president for many-years and is stil) 
head of the Wisconsin state association, 
Joseph W. Pinzer, secretary of the state 
association, and Martin Tyborsky, vice 
president of the Milwaukee society, wer 
elected honorary members for life as th 
only living charter members, and each 

was presented with a gold watch fob. 








DUBLIN BAKERY’S PROFI'S 

Berrast, Irneranp, May 31.— Boland 
& Sons, Ltd., a leading bakery firm in 
Dublin, recently issued its balance sheet, 
which shows net profits on the year of 
£9,735. This will enable it to pay 
dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary 
shares. 








Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
Holds Eighth Annual Meeting 


By A. S. 


HE eighth annual meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Parker Inn, 
Albion, Mich., June 9-11, was one of the 
best and most enjoyable in the history 
of that organization. Complete arrange- 


ments had been made for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the visiting members 
at the recently opened hotel by local 


members of the association, which were 
the Union Steel Products Co., Service 
Caster & Truck Co., and the Superior 
Oven Co. Weather conditions were ideal. 
The attendance was good, although it 
might have been better had not two or 
three important bakers’ conventions been 
held about that time. 

Paul M. Esselborn, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, was elected presi- 
dent, and Harry Lockwood, of the Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, vice presi- 
dent. J. C. Emley, of the Duhrkop Oven 
Co., New York, and John Van Houten, 
of the Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
will serve as treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. Mr. Esselborn and Mr. Lock- 
wood were also elected to serve on the 
board of directors to fill vacancies. 

The newly elected president has been 
associated with the Century Machine Co. 
for some years, and is well known to the 
allied trades. He is well fitted to guide 
the destinies of the organization during 
his term of office. The retiring president, 
George E. Dean, has served in that ca- 
pacity since the association was found- 
ed in 1918. He has devoted much time 
to the affairs of the equipment manufac- 
turers, and has worked zealously in their 
behalf. 

The business sessions were mainly of 
a closed executive nature. However, the 
opening session on June 9 was an open 
one, and after invocation by Dr. V. B. 
Thrall, and address of welcome by Mayor 
F, W. Culver, the address of Mr. Dean 
was made. Then followed the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer, appointment 
of committees, and election of nominat- 
ing committee. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 


president of the American Institute of 


Purves 


Baking, was the only outside speaker 
this session. 

On June 9 an informal dinner took 
place for members and guests, with Mr. 
Dean as chairman. Musical se'ections 
were rendered by P. May and Alvi 
Miller. W. W. Whitehouse, professor of 
sociology and economics at Albion Col- 
lege, gave a very interesting talk on th 
British industrial situation. The Battle 
Creek Bread Wrapping Machine (o., the 
Bennett Oven Co., the Superior Ove 
Co., the Service Caster & Truck (, 
and the Union Steel Products Co. wer 
hosts at a luncheon on June 10. Th 
annual dinner was also held that day, 
the chairman being Mr. Lockwood 

Following the dinner Mr. Es-elbom 
was introduced. He called attention to 
the activities of the association carried 
on under the guidance of Mr. Dean, and 
spoke highly of his splendid leadership. 
Dr. Robert Williams, dean of Albio 
College, discussed “Movements gainst 
Democracy in Europe.” He spoke # 
some length, and reviewed the happer 
ings in recent months of the gover:ments 
of various foreign countries, <iealing 
largely with Italy. His speech aroused 
great interest. Short talks also wert 
made by Frank Bamford, E. T. Clissol 
and A. S. Purves. 

The golf tournament, one of tlie fer 
tures of the meeting, was held on Jun 
10-11 at the Duck Lake Golf (lub, ¢ 
most picturesque spot. G. Warrel 
Wheeler, of the Bakers Review, at th 
completion of 36 holes of play, was wil 
ner of the low gross score, with 83, and 
received a stroke counter as a prize. 
E. Clarke, of The Fleischmann Co., w# 
winner of the low net, with a score 
72, and his award was a half dozen golf 
balls. E. T. Clissold, of the Baker’ 
Helper, also was awarded half a doz 
balls, being winner of the kickers’ pris 


ATTENDANCE 


The following were in attendanct: 
Paul Esselborn, Century Machine i 


George E. Dean, W. Clarke Dean, Georgt 
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i . Brockway Dickie, C. R. Smith, 
Ee pstch, D. Bitney, R. B. Mitchell, 
Union Steel Products Co; J. C. Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; J. Van Houten, 

6 Tol lc we = 

rood Mfg. Co; ° . e 
Lect Oven Co; P. O. Diederichs, F. J. 
Notz, Jr, American Oven & Machine 
Co; W. E. Fay, Champion Machinery 
> w. N. Elwood, Union Machinery 
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The Toaster’s Influence Upon Present- 
Day Bread Consumption 


bart Mfg. Co; F. X. Lauterbur, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; D. W. Smith, Col- 
borne Mfg. Co; Carl Pfietcher, Baker- 
Perkins Co., Inc; J. G. Redner, Battle 
Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co; Sid 
Bennett, Bennett Oven Co; J. H. Hough, 
Matthews Gravity Carrier Co; H. L. 
Schroeder, H. L. Schroeder Co; Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, American Institute of Bak- 
ing; F. E. Clarke, The Fleischmann Co; 








a C. L. Russell, American Bakers Ma-_ E. T. Clissold, R. S. Clissold, Bakers’ 
chinery Co; K. B. Fiske, Roberts Port- Helper; G. Warren Wheeler, Bakers Re- 
able Oven Co; J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard view; Frank Bamford, A. J. Bamford, 
Oven Co; J. Faulds, Middleby-Marshall John M. Hartley, P. G. Pirrie, Bakers 
Qven Co; A. W. Fosdyke, Superior Oven Weekly; A. S. Purves, The Northwest- 
Co; W. C. Peak, W. B. Lackey, Service ern Miller; A. S. Rose, New South 
Caster & Truck Co; Gus Eichman, Ho- Baker. 
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= England Bakers Again Choose Swampscott 


as Their. Convention Center 


SCOTT again was the meet- 
e for the New England Bak- 
ssociation when the fifth an- 
ntion was held there May 23- 


WAM 
Sine P 


ers 


nual con ; 
95, The dates of the convention were 
earlier than has been the case in the 
past, so t at the meeting would not in- 
terfere with the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. The busi- 
ness sessions provided another example 
of the increasing popularity of a pro- 
gram allowing bakers and others attend- 
ing conventions to discuss mutual prob- 
lems instead of having to listen to a set 
number .ddresses. 

Each ion had only one speaker al- 
lotted to it, and the remainder of the 
time was devoted to an open discussion 
of the sul) ject with which he was dealing 


and of many others that were of vital 


importance to the audience. Bakers had 
previously been asked to submit ques- 
tions which they would like to hear dis- 
cussed, and a list of some 35 problems 
was pre}) red. 

Price cutting came in for some dis- 
cussion, and it was agreed that higher 
quality goods formed the best weapon of 
defense ‘o use against the competitor 


who was selling at cut prices. Some said 
that the practice of selling cut-price spe- 


cials was spreading as a good manner 
of building up a retail business, but the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be to the 
effect that most specials were sold at the 


ordinary price or even higher. 

The problem of encouraging sales 
clerks to greater efforts was found to be 
best met by offering a commission on 


sales above a certain quota. It was also 
believed that the head of the firm should 
hold a meeting of his sales staff at least 
four times a month, 

The meeting was almost unanimous in 
deciding that a permanent clientéle can- 
not be established by the giving of pre- 
miums. Although this expensive practice 
might have a temporary effect, it was 
decided that it was unlikely to result in 
anything unless the article sold was of 
the highest quality. 

0. F. Parker, president of the asso- 
ciation, who made the usual opening ad- 
dress at the convention, was later hon- 
ored when a very handsomely decorated 
cake was presented to him at the annual 


banquet. Louis A. Wehle, of the Wehle 
Baking Co., Rochester, N. Y., was the 
speaker at the first business session, and 
dealt in an interesting manner with 
“Baking for the Twentieth Century 
Housew ife.” 

Other speakers at the business sessions 
were Mrs. Katherine Ropper, of the Bos- 
ton Pure Food Couacil, and W. S. Alli- 
son, of the Quality Bakers of America. 
Mrs. Ropper told of the purposes of the 
council which she represented, while Mr. 
Allison said that success in the baking 
industry depended on three things,—a 
quality loaf, a real sales organization 


and intelligent attention to the business. 
He thought that too much attention was 
paid by bakers at conferences to materi- 


als and machinery, and suggested that 
more tine should be devoted to the hu- 
man factor in the industry. He believed 
that the merchandising end of ‘the busi- 
ness hid been the most neglected and 
offered the greatest opportunity for in- 
creasing the scope of commercial baking, 
the surface of which he described as hav- 
Ing been only scratched. 

A golf tournament which had been 
Scheduled for May 23 had to be post- 
poned until the next day, owing to rain. 


It was accordingly held on May 24 at 
the Homestead Country Club, and pores 
a great success. J. P. Grant, well, 
Mass., won the first prize for the bakers, 
while Donald Sands carried off top hon- 
ors for the allied tradesmen. On the 
same morning the ladies were taken for 
an automobile drive to the famous Lodge 
Pole Ranch of Otis Emerson Dunham, 
where a whist tournament had been ar- 
ranged. In the evening an amateur 
vaudeville show followed dinner, after 
which there was dancing in the ballroom 
of the New Ocean House. 

On the following afternoon a ball 
game was played between teams repre- 
senting the bakers and the allied trades- 
men, which resulted in a victory for the 
latter. A program of field sports fol- 
lowed this. 

At the annual banquet, held on May 
25, Victor Friend made a most efficient 
master of ceremonies. Two speakers 
dealing with subjects intended to give 
those present a respite from their busi- 
ness worries were on the program. 
Judge Henry Shute gave extracts from 
his “Real Diary of a Real Boy,” and 
John R. Hurlburt, a former secretary 
to General Mason Patrick, chief of the 
air service, discussed aviation. 


Mrs. Mercedes M. Barnard. 
Successful Commercial 





» Quincy, Mass., One of the Few Women 


ee HAT is toast?” a schoolteacher 
in a darky school in the South 
is said to have asked a very 
small, black Sambo. 

Sambo sucked his thumb for a fear- 
ful moment, and then thinking of his 
mammy toasting the bread over the fire, 
spoke up brightly: 

“Toast, ma’am, is what yo’ mammy 
burns in de fire en den scrapes wid a 
knife.” 

Sambo’s definition wasn’t so far wrong 
some years back, but now, with the ad- 
vent of the electric toaster in restaurant 
and home, toast has come into its own 
rightful heritage and position as a dish 
of delightful piquancy and zest. To at- 
test its popularity, for instance, restau- 
rant men are almost one in agreeing that 
the fact that 1,350,000,000 loaves of bread 
are now consumed in American hotels 
and restaurants each year is due almost 
wholly to the whetting of the public ap- 
petite by the golden brown squares, plus 
the fact that more than 12,000 restau- 
rants of the new toast-sandwich type 
have come into being since 1920. 

In this connection, a survey of public 
eating habits should prove illuminative, 
and so the findings of J. O. Dahl, service 
manager of Hotel Management and Res- 
taurant Management, trade magazines 
published at New York, should be inter- 
esting. Mr. Dahl recently completed a 
survey of the United States, Canada and 
the larger countries of Europe, and bases 
his statements on interviews with man- 
agers or members of their staffs in 465 
hotels and 618 restaurants. He found, 
he says, that toast is being served more 
than ever before and, as a consequence, 
more bread is necessary and will be even 
more necessary to meet the demand. 

“In 1920 only about 750,000,000 loaves 
of bread were consumed annually by res- 
taurant patrons,” Mr. Dahl pointed out, 
and only the increasing use of the toaster 
and the eating of toast in homes and 
in restaurants explains the jump in six 
years to 1,350,000,000 loaves. Population 
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has increased in no like proportion, and 
we find the answer only w we re- 
member that every restaurant or hotel 
that I visited reported the popularity of 
toast, and those where automatic toasters 
had been installed in full view of patrons 
especially reported notable increases. 

“At the Center Hotel Café, Lincoln, 
Neb., for instance, bread consumption 
jumped from 20 to 240 loaves a day 
within a short time after the automatic 
toasters were installed. The increase is 
continuing.” 

A large demand also is reported from 
the hotel and restaurant world for the 
serving of toast with meat, uncreamed 
egg and fish dishes, as well as in sand- 
wich form or separately. Serving of 
toast with these dishes is particularly 
practical from the standpoint of the res- 
taurant or hotel owner, as it is inexpen- 
sive and serves to garnish dishes which 
would be otherwise not so tempting. 

Concrete examples of the experience of 
other restaurant men are interesting. H. 
Wirth, manager of the Blue Kitchens, 
Inc., operating nine buffet, lunches in 
New York at which toasted sandwiches 
and toast form the greater part of the 
menu, is confident from his own experi- 
ence that more bread is being eaten than 
ever before. 

Mr. Wirth said: “The first Blue Kitch- 
en was opened in New York in 1923, and 
approximately four loaves of bread were 
necessary to meet the daily trade. In 
the last four months, records show that 
approximately 250 loaves are required 
daily in the nine Blue Kitchens we are 
now operating. At present the compari- 
son is hardly accurate, for four of the 
nine kitchens are but two or three months 
old and not yet catering to capacity 
trade. In a short time they doubtless 
will show a big increase.” 

Another witness for toast is L. J. An- 
derson, of the Dairy Lea Milk House, a 
milk buffet lunch at which toasted sand- 
wiches recently have been introduced. 
Following the installation of a toasting 
machine, bread consumption there 
jumped more than 300 per cent. 

W. Steinhilber, vice president of the 
Leeds Restaurants, Inc., a chain started 
recently, at which toast and toasted sand- 
wiches are important items on the menu, 
is another one who testifies to the popu- 
larity of toast, as is D. H. Harris, man- 
ager of the Center Hotel Café, Lincoln, 
Neb., and many others. 

Getting back to Mr. Dahl’s survey, 
toast is found to be taking the place of 
rolls in many restaurants and hotels, even 
the most formal, and is said to occupy 
now about the same position as did rolls 
five years ago. It will be remembered, 
he said, that before the automatic toaster, 
the restaurateur found a waste in bread 
that was burned when backs were turned 
in the kitchen, and also was bothered by 
complaints from patrons because of 
charred or soggy bread. 

Now, with the automatic toaster, that 
is all changed. Toast almost cooks itself, 
figuratively speaking, and at a nominal 
cost. This, coupled with the advertising 
campaigns of the manufacturers, with 
recipe books featuring toast, also pub- 
lished by the makers of toasters, has 
swept toast along on a broad wave of 
popularity. 

So much for the restaurant side. In 
New York alone it is estimated that 
there are 200 special toast lunches, or 
whatever they may be called, and thou- 
sands outside of the city. The well- 
known Herbet’s grills in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco testify eloquently how 
toast has flourished. 

That, of course, only tells the story of 
toast in the restaurant and hotel, and 
now we come to toast in the home, which 
experts will tell you is quick to reflect 
waves of popularity of hotel and restau- 
rant dishes. 

The number of pieces of toast, or the 
number of loaves of bread which the 
homes of the United States as a whole 
might consume, is limited only by the ap- 
petite of the people and the number of 
homes wired for electricity, for every 
home electrically wired is a potential 
bull’s-eye for the purchase of an electric 
toaster. 
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THE IMPERIAL PAPER PROD- 
UCTS CO., Menasha, Wis., has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock to 
manufacture paper and paper products, 
including embossed glassine stock for 
bakers and confectioners. The principals 
are George P. Pierce, H. EB. Landgraf 
and T, FE, MeGillan. 


A. F. WHITE, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
western representative of P. Ballantine 
& Sons, malt extract, Newark, N. J., 
recently called on the northwestern trade 
in company with his local broker. He 
expects to return shortly to spend a two 
weeks’ vacation with his family in the 
northern Minnesota lake district. 


W. J. WEDDELL, northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, recently got an order from 
the International Milling Co. for a large- 
sized Allison-Century dough mixer for 
its laboratory and bakery in Minneapolis, 


THE EDWARD KATZINGER CO., 
Chicago, manufacturers of bakers’ pans, 
has filed a certificate with the secretary 
of state showing that it will do business 
in New York state, with offices at 156 
Franklin Street, New York. 


JULIUS NICLAS, of the Niclas Im- 
porting Co., importers of bakers’ uten- 
sils and cake decorations, 859 Broadway, 
New York, is preparing for a trip to 
Europe in August. 


THE JABURG-MILLER CO., INC., 
has resumed publication of its house 
magazine—“J-M Equipment Quips,” be- 
ginning with the April issue, 


THE AMERICAN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
taken on a8 a new representative Julius 
Roth, a former secretary of the Adams- 
Roth Baking Co., Bridgeport, Conn. He 
will cover seven of the eastern central 
states, 


R. J. NAFE, for several years with 
the Schulze Advertising Service, has be- 
come associated with the William Evans 
Advertising Service, Chicago, as eastern 
sales manager, with headquarters at 17 
Lincoln Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CLARENCE 8. CHASE, who has 
been appointed manager of the New 
York office of the Reynier Van Evera 
Co., Kansas City, has opened offices at 
Room 708, 51 East Forty-second Street. 


F. W. FITZHARRIS, who has suc- 
ceeded H, N. Weinstein, formerly west- 
ern representative of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, is well known in the bak- 
ing fleld, having been connected with the 
Werner & Pfleiderer Co., the Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, and the Purity 
Bakery, Duluth, 


J, CHARLES RINGOLD has become 
associated with the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, and will represent the firm 
in the Southwest. 


HARRY FREEMAN, who has been 
assistant representative of the Thomson 
Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., in the state 
of New York, will become exclusive rep- 
resentative in the territory formerly cov- 
ered by Pierce Murrell, who has re- 
signed, 


LOUIS WEILER, for many years 
representing The Fleischmann Co, in 
New York City, has resigned. He has 
been connected with the yeast business 
for more than 50 years, 42 of which he 
has been with The Fleischmann Co, 


PAUL ESSELBORN, president of the 
Century Machine Co,, Cincinnati, recent- 
ly spent a few days in New York on his 
way to the New England bakers’ con- 
vention at Swampscott, Mass. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
UCTS CO. June 1 bulletin contains some 
very useful Information on flour, and 
why it is essential for bakers to have a 
thorough knowledge of this commodity. 
It also warns bakers to watch their fer- 
mentation, and claims that many times, 
when bakers have trouble with their 
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doughs, it can be laid to fermentation 
and not to any ingredient in the formula. 


L. W. PARKS, of the G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wis., is on a three weeks’ 
vacation at Estes Park, Colo. He also 
will attend the international Rotary con- 
vention at Denver. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. fourth 
annual sales convention will be held at 
Canoe Place Inn., Hampton Bays, N. Y., 
June 23-27. Those attending from the 
Chicago office are F. Clarke, vice presi- 


* dent, R. J. Mehan, divisional manager, 


W. H. Ulrey, district ‘manager, R. A. 
Broadwell, assistant district manager, H. 
J. Schinkle, manager sales promotion de- 
partment, Otto Cook and Robert Cist. 


THE MEAD BAKING CO., Abilene, 
Texas, which has been featuring Butter- 
Krust bread, has added the well-known 
brand, Butter-Nut, to its line. Recent- 
ly the Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, put on a campaign for this concern 
on the new loaf, resulting in a very sub- 
stantial increase in business. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, reports recent in- 
stallations of its ovens in the following 
plants: A. Nielson, 1715 West Sixth 
Street, Racine, Wis., large oven; Chicago 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, two double ovens; 
John Bansbach, Shelbyville, Ind., double 
oven; W. Stuber, 1145 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, furnace oven; A. Wolf, 
6655 Ashland Avenue, Chicago, large 
double oven; Sanitary Bakery, 25 East 
One Hundred and Fifteenth Street, Chi- 
cago, large heavy duty oven. 


H. 8S. SWITZER, secretary-treasurer 
of the Beaumont (Texas) Baking Co., 
bakers of Butter-Nut and Butter-Krust 
bread, has found business so good re- 
cently that he has purchased a motor 
boat. He reports having enjoyed sev- 
eral fine fishing trips of late. 


PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, midwest 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, was at Terre Haute, Ind., 
June 10, installing a machine in the Bon 
Ton Pastry Shop. Other recent sales 
were to Orange Wells, Inc., St. Louis, 
Lincoln machine; Schallenmuller Bakery, 
Oak Park, Ill., small type machine. 


D. S. KILPATRICK, owner of the 
National Bakery, Long Beach, Cal., vis- 
ited the Schulze Advertising Service, 
Chicago, on June 8. Mr. Kilpatrick is a 
very successful baker on the Coast, and 
last fall opened his $150,000 new and 
modern plant. He features Butter-Nut 
bread, 


H. J. SCHINKLE, manager of the 
sales promotion department of the Chi- 
cago office of The Fleischmann Co., left 
June 8 by automobile for a two weeks’ 
vacation in New York. 


W. A. FREEMAN, general manager 
of the Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, has returned from a week’s trip 
through central Illinois. C. Christoffel, 
bakery expert of this concern, recently 
was in Ottawa, Canada, where he helped 
J. & J. Walker, bakers, overcome diffi- 
culty they experienced in their dough 
room. The Walkers are installing a flayr 
handling outfit, flour scale and ae 
scale, and also are making several 
changes in their plant as recommended 
by Mr. Christoffel. 


WHAT is said to be the biggest single 
oven order ever placed with one concern 
was recently taken by the Petersen Oven 
Co., Chicago. This company sold seven 
Petersen traveling ovens to the Southern 
Baking Co. for its constituent Florida 
plants. Mr. Tipton bought a Petersen 
oven about two years ago, which proved 
so satisfactory that an order for seven 
more was placed with the same company. 
Installation work will be started the lat- 
ter part of this month. 


J.R. SHORT, of the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., manufacturers of dusting and spe- 
cialty flours, Chicago, has recently re- 





turned from a week’s business trip to 
Nebraska and Missouri. He also called 
on the bakery trade in the East early 
this month. 


“MIDDLEBY” TRADEMARK SUSTAINED 

The circuit court of appeals in New 
York has just handed down a decision 
affirming the decree of the district court 
in the suit of Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co. vs. Williams Oven Co. relating to the 
trademark, “Middleby.” By contract 
between the parties the Williams Oven 
Co. is entitled to use the word “Middle- 
by” in connection with inside furnace 
ovens and to sell inside ovens under the 
trade name “Middleby Oven Company” 
in the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and south Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The district court held that the Wil- 
liams Oven Co. had no right to use the 
name “Middleby” or “Middleby Oven 
Company” except as expressly provided 
by the contract, and sak agen | enjoined 
it from using the name “Middleby” or 
any combination of words containing that 
name except in connection with ovens of 
the inside furnace style, and then only in 
the Atlantic Coast states mentioned. The 
affirmance of this decision on appeal defi- 
nitely establishes the trademark right as- 
serted by the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co. Because of the delay in bringing 
the suit, an accounting for past infringe- 
ment was denied. 


JOHN H. CHAPMAN, FORMER 
BAKERY SUPPLY MAN, DEAD 


Cuicaoo,,I1t.—John H. Chapman, for 
many years in the bakery supply busi- 
ness in Chicago and a pioneer in the bak- 
ing industry, died May 30 at his home in 
Oak Park, Ill.. aged 73. He suffered 
from bronchial pneumonia last winter, 
and was recovering from this attack 
when his heart failed, 

Mr. Chapman was born in England, 
and came to this country with his wid- 
owed mother when a boy. His early 
commercial experience was as a sales- 
man for a wholesale grocery, and in 
1878 he founded a supply and specialty 
business catering to the baking and con- 
fectionery trades. He was very success- 
ful, and a few years later his business 
was incorporated as the Chapman & 
Smith Co., and he served as president 
until 1906, when he retired from active 
management of this concern. Mr. Chap- 
man was one of the organizers of the 
Illinois Bakers’ Association, and was 














FRANK R. SCHWENGEL, vice presi- 
dent of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, recently was promoted 
from the rank of colonel to that of briga- 


dier general. He will be in command of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-second 
and One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
Field Artillery, an ammunition train, 
and headquarters battery, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard. It was more than 20 years 
ago that he enlisted in the old First Illi- 
nois Cavalry. He served on the western 
front during the World War. 
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elected the first honorary member of thy 
body. He always took an active in 

in the welfare and affairs of the 
among whom he had many warm aj 
close friends. Deceased also was » 
sponsible for the organizing of Bakey 
Helper. He started it as a house orga, 
for the Chapman & Smith Co., and 
Clissold was the printer. Later y, 
Clissold bought it and published it y 
der the same name. 

Surviving Mr. Chapman are the widg, 
and three sons, Paul P., sales manager 
for the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicay, 
George, for many years associated wit, 
his father and now with the Liquid (Cy. 
bonic Co., and Harry, with Armour 4 
Co. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 
TO MEET IN MINNEAPOLIs 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Agg. 
ciation will hold its annual convention » 
the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Aug. 19 
ll. L. H. Day is chairman of the gen. 
eral arrangements committee, assisted by 
J. F. Feist, H. L. Parks, Josep! Hofer, 
Jay Strong,+A. Twilling, and J, 4 
J anovec, 

A representative attendance of baker; 
and allied tradesmen is expected to 
gather at the meeting, according to Mr 
Janovec, secretary of the association, 
Among the speakers who will appear on 
the program are John M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of America; Otto Cook, of The |'leisch. 
mann Co; George E. Leach, mayor of 
Minneapolis. There will be displays by 
both bakers and allied tradesmen. — 

Registration will take place on the 
morning of Aug. 10, and the convention 
proper will not begin until that after. 
noon, Election of officers is scleduled 
for the morning of Aug. 11. 

Among entertainment features being 
planned are a banquet, followed by dane- 
ing, and a motor tour through the lake 
districts of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





ITALIAN BAKERS IN BOSTON 
DEMAND WAGE INCREASE 


Boston, Mass.—A strike was called 
recently in a number of Italian bakeries 
in Greater Boston. The walkout was 
precipitated by the refusal of em)loyers 
to meet the demands of the bakers that 
wages be increased, shorter hours given 
and other betterments. 

The strikers, members of Italina! Bak- 
ery Workers’ Union 463, are demanding 
$44 week for foremen, $34 for second 
hands, a 10-hour day and a six-day week. 
Foremen were previously paid *35@# 
week and second hands $28@32, and 
they worked a 12-hour day and in 
majority of the shops a seven-day week. 

Settlement agreements have _ been 
signed between the executives of 2 
shops, but the strike is in progress in 
at least 10. 





BAKERIES’ SALESMEN MEE’! 

Prrrssuncu, Pa.—A joint meeting of 
the salesmen of the Stroehmann Bros. 
Bakery, Williamsport, and the Harris 
Boyer Bakery, Johnstown, was held at 
the Penn-Alto Hotel on June 6. ‘Ther 
were 29 representatives from Williams- 
port, 33 from Johnstown, and seven from 
the Liberty Baking Co., Pitts)urgh. 
Carl Stroehmann presided at the meel- 
ing. The principal address was delivered 
by Peter Golsen, of the Quality lakers 
of America, his topic being “Secrets o 
Successful Selling.” 

Brief talks were made by C. H. Har 
ris, president of, and L. B. Inscho, sales 
manager for, the Harris-Boyer Co. H 
J. Stroehmann, of Stroehmann Bros. J: 
A. Riedy, sales manager for Stroelimant 
Bros., A. E. Schmitt, sales manager fot 
the Liberty Baking Co., L. P. Schmitt 
secretary of the Liberty Baking Co., and 
James R. Harris, secretary of the Har 
ris-Boyer Co. 





STUDENTS VISIT BAKERY 

Hosoxen, N. J.—Honor students 
the city’s high schools recently visited 
the city’s leading stores and factories 
during Boys’ Week, among them being 
the Schmalz Bakery, where they wet 
shown the various departments. Ti 
boys also inspected the plant of the ® 
B. Davis Baking Powder Co, 
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Current Specialties Figuring in the 
Fleischmann Sweet Goods Advertis- 
ing Campaign; Colored Posters, Win- 
dow Cards and Inserts Are Available 
to Interested Bakers, Together with 
the Fleischmann Sweet Dough Book 
and Hints for Window Display. 
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ONTARIO BAKERY MERGER 
FORMATION COMPLETED 


Toronro, Ont.—A merger of 11 bak- 
eries scattered throughout the province 
of Ontario has occurred, and the plants 
are now operating as one unit of a $65,- 
000,000 concern. They are situated in 
Hamilton, Woodstock, North Bay, Mid- 
land, Barrie, Tillsonburg, Dunnville, 
Simcoe and Sudbury. The new organiza- 
tion is known as Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., 
but individually the old names of the 
companies are still in use. The interests 
behind the Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., in- 
clude the Municipal Bankers, Ltd., To- 
ronto, and L. D. Jackson, president and 
general manager of Sykes Bread, Ltd., 
Hamilton. 

Financing is shortly to be announced. 
First mortgage bonds to the amount of 
$2,500,000 paying 6 per cent and matur- 
ing in 1946 are being issued at once, and 
later there is to be an equal issuance of 
preferred stock. It is not expected, 
however, that all of these securities will 
be offered to the public. 





STRICT BAKERY REGULATION 
IS PLANNED IN WASHINGTON 


_ At the recent convention of the Wash- 
ington State Bakers’ Association, held at 
Seattle, it was voted to petition the state 
authorities for strict enforcement of the 
laws regulating bakeries. In a communi- 
cation to bakers of that state, Wallace 
A. MacPherson, president and secretary 
of the association, has announced that the 
authorities had been planning to put the 
laws into strict operation. 

Mr. MacPherson calls attention to the 
fact {hat state regulations require that 
raisin bread must have three ounces rais- 
ins to the 1-lb loaf. In rye bread, one 
third of the flour used must be rye flour. 
One third of the liquid ingredient in milk 





bread must be replaced by whole milk or 
its equivalent in milk solids. 

A copy of the most important state 
laws affecting bakeries has been for- 
warded to each baker by the association. 
These regulations in general provide 
good ventilation, lights, drainage and 
sanitation. Floors of all bakeshops must 
be scrubbed at least once a week, and 
scraped daily. Rules regarding em- 
ployees are included. 





CANADIAN BAKERY 


MERGERS PROSPER 


Toronto, Ont.—The common stock of 
Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., has advanced 
substantially recently. The plants of this 
concern are located in western Canada, 
extending from Moose Jaw, Sask., to 
Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. This 
company was formed in the fall of 1925 
by a merger of 10 of the more important 
bakeries of the West under the control 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
which company also owns the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd. It is understood that 
this comparatively new concern is mak- 
ing good progress, and the surplus ca- 
pacity which the various plants showed 
at the time of organization is gradually 
being brought into use as the business is 
developed. 

BAKERY SOLD FOR $35 

Newark, N, J.—The business of the 
S & K Cruller & Doughnut Co., Passaic, 
sold at a receiver’s sale, brought only 
$35. Ten dollars were deducted for ex- 
penses, and the remaining $25 turned 
over to the creditors. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS TO MEET OCT. 4-6 

The executive committee of the Wis- 
consin Association of Master Bakers, 
meeting at Racine, the seat of the 1926 
convention, selected Oct. 4-6 for the an- 
nual meeting. 





ROCHESTER BAKING COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Wehle Baking 
Co., Inc., has increased its preferred 
stock to $500,000, and the common stock 
of 15,000 shares, par value $10 per share, 
has been expanded to 58,500 shares of no 
par value. The purpose is to provide 
for increasing business. 

The company in May, 1924, purchased 
the plant of the Anthony Baking Co. and 
combined it with the Harmond Bakeries, 
Inc., and does a house-to-house business 
under the slogan of “oven to home.” It 
began with 26 routes, and now operates 
70, and plans to increase these to 110, 
covering suburban districts. The total 
sales in 1925 amounted to $627,769. 





CANADIAN CONFECTIONERS 
DISCUSS WIDE PUBLICITY 


Toronto, Ont.—At the annual conven- 
tion of the Confectionery, Biscuit and 
Chocolate Industries of Canada held in 
Montreal, the following officers were 
elected: president, L. St. Mars, Mont- 
real; first vice president, F. R. O’Con- 
nor, Toronto; second vice president, E. 
G. Robinson, Toronto; general manager 
and secretary-treasurer, C. J. Bodley, 
Toronto. 

A dominion-wide campaign to adver- 
tise the products of the association was 
discussed at the meeting. Pledges to 
the amount of $60,000 were received from 
members on condition that $100,000 be 
raised for this project. 





SALESMAN TRAINING PLAN 


The trade promotion department of the 
American Bakers Association has in- 
duced the Sheldon School to make a 
study of the increasing of manpower and 
the improvement of salesmanship in the 
baking industry. A plan has_ been 
worked out for organizing chapters of 


the Business Builders’ Club in bakery 
plants, where the employees study their 
problems and train themselves for bet- 
ter sales, ‘The proprietor is an ex-officio 
participant in the committee activities of 
the chapter. A text called “Salesmanship 
and Business Activity” is used. Several 
chapters have already been formed. 


MELBOURNE DECLARES 
WRAPPING COMPULSORY 


Metsourne#, Victoria, May 19.—The 
health commission is determined that the 
residents of Melbourne shall be supplied 
with bread free from any sort of con- 
tamination. To that end it recently 
passed a bylaw that every loaf should be 
covered with a suitable wrapper before 
delivery. 

The machine which it had in view for 
covering the bread automatically is de- 
clared to have proved a failure, however. 
It is expected, therefore, that the bylaw 
will be withdrawn. Other means are 
now being considered for more effective 
supervision of the handling of bread. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 


A recent report of the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics gives the number of 
confectionery manufacturers in the do- 
minion of Canada at over 300. 





| COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 

| ciation, at Minneapolis, Aug. 10-11. 
American Bakers Association, at 
| Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 19-24. 
Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc., at Racine, Oct. 4-6. 
New York State Bakers’ Asso- 








| 
| ciation, at Lake Placid, Dec. 6-8. 
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“Business ‘Notions for the ‘Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, fr 
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LTHOUGH local associations of bak- 
Ac are numerous in many sections 
of the country, frequently they exist 
in name only, or, at best, in a perfunc- 
tory manner. The usual complaint of 
those at the head of the organizations 
is that a common meet- 
A COMMON ing ground, which will 
MEETING bring the interests of all 
GROUND. bakers in the territory 
together, is lacking. 
Competition of the keenest sort usu- 
ally prevails, and the chief method of 
increasing business all too frequently is 
the attempt to get customers away from 
competing bakers. With a condition such 
as this existing, there is seldom a com- 
mon meeting point. 

Just as long as this attitude is allowed 
to dominate in any section, it will, of 
course, be impossible for the industry to 
make a concerted attempt to improve its 
condition. There is, however, a meeting 
point at which all bakers might profit- 
ably gather, and that is improving the 
market for bakery products. There is 
a tendency among some bakers to pay 
too much attention to what their com- 
petitors are doing, and not enough to the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. Ev- 
erywhere there is a vast possibility of 
improving the demand for bakery goods. 
More effort directed toward educating 
the public to the economy, goodness and 
desirability of bakery products, and less 
to as about what competitors are 

d 


doing, would eliminate many petty trade 
quarrels, and at the same time greatly 
improve market conditions for bakery 


goods. 


READ salesmen and drivers should, 
of course, keep their employers post- 
ed as to the conditions they encounter on 


their routes. This is one way for the 

bakery owner to keep in touch with the 
market. 

HEEDLESS However, there is a 

TROUBLE type of salesman who 

MAKERS runs to his employer 


with every disconcerting 
rumor he hears, without taking the trou- 
ble to investigate the truthfulness of such 
reports. These salesmen are among the 
biggest trouble makers in the industry. 
A hint dropped by a merchant that 
he thinks a certain bakery is going to 
reduce prices, or offer premiums, is 
turned into an established fact by this 
brand of salesman, and conveyed to his 
employer as such, At times the em- 
ployer, believing his representative to be 
truthful, accepts the statement as a fact, 
and, in order to be the first in any price 
cutting that may occur, slashes prices 
indiscriminately without first consulting 
the other bakers of the market as to their 
intentions in this respect. The result is 
an utterly unnecessary price war. Much 
trouble would be eliminated if bakers 
demanded that their representatives 
check all rumors thoroughly before re- 
porting them as facts. 


Two means of increasing business are 

open to the retail baker. One is to 
carry on a campaign against the other 
bakers in his neighborhood by the use of 
premiums and other like bait, but the 


reasonable, sound and 
INCREASING lasting method is to 
BUSINESS study the community 
PROPERLY and, with the knowledge 


thus gained, work for an 
increase in the consumption of bakery 
products in that district. 

The artificial means of stimulating 
.business are as fickle as the name indi- 
cates. As premiums the baker may offer 
very pretty dishes, covered with lovel 
blue designs. Everything may go well 
temporari ae and then some competitor 
will offer dishes with a great many more 
lovely blue designs on them, and the pre- 
mium educated public will quickly shift 
its allegiance. In other verde, that class 
of the public has been educated to buy 
premiums rather than bread. 

But how different is the 
the baker who has built his 


sition of 
jusiness on 


the foundation of quality and service. A 


canvass of the territory which may nor- 
mally be served by the bakery show 
the type of people residing there, and 
from that knowledge those bakery prod- 
ucts, in addition to bread, which most 
likely would appeal to the appetite of the 
neighborhood may be made. 

When the housewife is convinced that 
the baker is making those products which 
will please her most, and that he is bak- 
ing quality goods that cannot be excelled, 
the lure of the bait giver will cease, for 
the consumer who has been served with 
truly quality products will never be sat- 
isfied to eat poor bakery goods merel 
to get a few cheap dishes, even thoug 
the blue designs may look very lovely. 


[% nearly every industry there are sea- 
sons of “slump” months, when busi- 
ness is expected to be dull, and seldom 
fails to meet expectations. Bread, a 
basic food necessity, escapes much of this 
fluctuation, although in 
OVERCOMING some rural communities 
THE SLUMPS its sales are heavier in 
some seasons than in 
others. But in sweet goods, baking finds 
its claim to admittance among those in- 
dustries which show a fluctuation in sales 
at different times of the year. 

Possibly this variance cannot be avoid- 
ed in all industries, nor can means be 
conceived whereby the demand for cakes 
and pastries can be made as heavy in 
August as in November or December. 

However, many bakers accept the 
lighter demand for sweet goods at cer- 
tain times of the year as a matter of 
course, and obviously meet the situation 
by baking less of these products. Just 
so long as this attitude prevails, the sea- 
sonal fluctuations will remain as they 
are. 


Part of this slack, could be 
taken up with intelligent baking and 
sales effort. Sweet goods baked espe- 
cially with the seasonal conditions in 
mind, and provided with proper sales 
and advertising effort, would quickly find 
favor with enough of the public to ab- 
sorb at least part of the seasonal slumps. 


THE driver of a truck, who uses it da 
in and day out, is more familiar wi 
its condition than any one else. Minor 
motor troubles, noticeable only under 
certain running conditions, can be pre- 

vented from growing into 
ADVANCE major ones by prompt 
PRECAUTION care, and a_ business 

which has instructed its 
driver-salesmen immediately to report 
the first signs of any mechanical trouble 
to the truck maintenance department will 
find the cost of operating its fleet much 
lower than if the trucks are driven until 
they will go no farther. Prompt atten- 
tion to‘a small defect will often save a 
big repair bill. 


RDINARILY the retail baker divides 
his place of business into two parts— 
the one where his bread and sweet goods 
are produced, and the other where they 
are sold. He believes that one division 
is concerned only with 


COMPLETE the mixing and baking of 
SALES his products, and the 
EFFORT other with selling what 
NECESSARY the first part baked. 


But the general prog- 
ress of the industry and the keener com- 
petition now prevailing have brought the 
realization that these two divisions of a 
bakery are closely knit together, and 
each is indispensable to the other. The 
production end of the business can be of 








The Law as It Relates to the Question of 
Bakery Fixtures 
By A. L. H. Street 


CONTEST between a mortgagee of 

bakery premises and conditional 

sellers of equipment installed upon 
the premises was decided by the Indiana 
appellate court in favor of the mort- 
gagee. 

In this case—Public Savings Insurance 
Co, vs. J. H. Day Co. (151 N. E. 861)— 
it appeared that the insurance company 
held a mortgage on real estate used by 
a baking company in its business. The 
instrument was so worded as to cover 
machinery, etc., constituting the plant. 

Before the mortgage was given, the 
baking company bought ovens and other 
equipment from two companies, under 
contracts purporting to reserve title in 
the sellers until payment of the pur- 
chase price, but the insurance company 
had no actual or record notice of these 
contracts. Under these circumstances 
the court held that the reservations of 
title to the ovens, etc., were invalid as 
against the mortgage holder, which was 
entitled to treat the equipment as acces- 
sions to the real estate covered by the 
mortgage. The court said: 

“The character of the property sold 
by each of the appellants indicates that 
it was sold for the purpose of being in- 
stalled in the bakery plant, for it was 
such property as was suitable only for 
that purpose. By such installation, under 
such circumstances, and with such pur- 
pose, the machinery, equipment, and 
ovens became fixtures, and, as such, a 
part of the real estate involved, and 
subject to mortgage along with the real 
estate as a part thereof... . 

“*A general rule, recognized by the 
weight of authority, is that the true test 
of a fixture requires the united applica- 
tion of the following requisites: 

“*(1) Annexation of the article, which 
may be either actual or constructive. 

“*(2) Adaptation to the use of the 
realty, or part thereof, with which the 
article is connected. 





“*(3) The party annexing must have 
intended thereby to make the article a 
permanent accession to the freehold.’ 

“The annexation in this case was ac- 
tual; the property annexed was adapted 
to the use of the bakery plant, which was 
a part of the real estate mortgage. . . . 

“It may be conceded that it is the 
law . . . that, generally, the title to 
property sold under conditional sale con- 
tract remains in the vendor until the 
terms of the contract are complied with, 
and that this is the law, as between the 
vendor and the vendee, although such 
property has been annexed to the soil. 
But with this concession it does not fol- 
low that appellants can recover as 
against appellee insurance company, 
where, as here, the property was sold to 
be installed in the bakery plant that was 
a part of the real estate, and where it 
was actually installed therein and used 
as a part thereof, unless appellee had no- 
tice of such conditional sale contracts, 
for appellants thereby aided in clothing 
the mortgagor with apparent title.” 





EXPANSION IN PIE BAKERY 

Kansas Crry, Mo—Carter & Co., one 
of the leading local manufacturers of 
pies, have completed improvements to 
their plant at 816 East Sixteenth Street 
that will double their capacity. A sec- 
ond story has been added to the build- 
ing, and a refrigerating system and ad- 
ditional pie oven installed. The com- 
pany has had a rapid growth. 





MASONS HAVE LARGE CAKE — 

Rocuesrer, N. Y.—A giant cake weigh- 
ing 83 lbs was the centerpiece at a ban- 
quet of 1,000 Masons who attended the 
sixteenth annual reunion of the Rochester 
bodies of Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite. The cake was made after the de- 
sign of a thirty-third degree emblem of 
Masonry. It was baked at the Lappele 
O. K. Bakery, 928 Clinton Avenue North. 





particular assistance to the sales depart. 
ment, and if the greatest possible eg. 
ciency is reached in the business, this 
fact must not be overlooked. 

Each employee of a bakery is a sales 
factor. An employee may have a fayor. 
able or unfavorable effect upon the ming 
of the purchaser or prospective custom. 
er, but just in proportion to the extent 
he comes in contact with, or is seen by, 
the public, to that extent does the em- 
ployee exert a sales influence. Some 
chain bakeries have capitalized this fae 
by having the greater part of their bak- 
ing done in plain view of the public. 

Today every possible sales factor js 
needed in meeting competition, and the 
|e naan abd baker is insisting that all of 

is employees present favorable sellin 
influences. This may go no farther than 
keeping all, including bakers’ helpers, in 
clean uniforms for the occasions when 
they may be seen by customers, but that 
in itself is a sales factor worthy of close 
watching. 


WHETHER or not the labor turnover 

among bread salesmen, or <iriver- 
salesmen, is as great, or eater, than 
among employees in other lines of busi- 
ness, is of minor importance. The point 
is that there is a continu- 
ous shifting of this class 
of labor, and usualiy the 
result is disappointing to 
both employer and employee, particular- 
ly to the latter. 

Unfortunately, there is a type of busi- 
ness man always eager to “steal” a com- 
petitor’s leading producers. He is never 
interested in the average employee. He 
wants only what he thinks is the best. 
To gain his end he will offer a |igger 
salary or some private inducement. Be- 
cause he has been making good in his 
work, the employee believes he can do 
the same elsewhere, and, where induce- 
ments are strong enough, he makcs the 
change. 

Generally a rude awakening follows. 
The salesman finds himself in ch:nged 
working conditions; he realizes that his 
old trade has been buying as much from 
the bakery as because of his sales abil- 
ity; he learns that his former employer 
was a capable executive and leader of 
men, and, to make matters worse, his 
new employer, because of the higher sal- 
ary being paid, expects a great deal more 
from him than did his old one. 

These are just a few of the things to 
be considered by an employee before 
leaving a position in which he is making 
good. Likewise, the baker who is al- 
ways eager to “steal” the best men of 
his competitors may well stop and con- 
sider if his gain will be as great as he 
anticipated. 


PRICE cutting has long been recog- 
nized as an evil in the baking indus- 
try. Retailers who, in order to draw 
trade into their stores, have sold bread 
at cost or less have been blamed severely 
by wholesale bakers for 


“STEALING” 
SALESMEN 


PRICE disrupting their market. 
CUTTING However, the very bak- 
HURTS ALL ers who wail the loudest 


against price cutting may 
commit an cqualiy bad trade practice, 
and yet deny they are guilty of any 
wrongdoing. For instance, a baker may 
offer premiums, rebates and whatnot, 
and at the same time blame the grocer 
for cutting the — of his bread. But 
as far as the ethics of the practices are 
concerned, there is little difference. 
Again, wholesale bakers have een 
known to cut the price of their bread 
in order to make the selling appe«! to 
the retail merchants, that they may get 
longer profits. And still they blame the 
retailer for using these “additional }rof- 
its” as a cut-price appeal to consumers. 
But in any cut-rate campaign both the 
wholesale baker and his retail outlets 
will suffer, for the public has come to 
associate cut-rate goods with inferior 
quality. Regardless of how it is consid- 
ered, a price slashing campaign invari- 
ably injures all concerned. 
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J trol of the factors 
which determine costs. To 
ascertain the cost and operat- 
ing result on each individual 
product is not difficult. Every 
baker should maintain a record 
of the materials weighed out 
for each individual batch. The 
large baker with a proper sys- 
tem has a scale in the dough 
room to show the weight of each dough after fermen- 
tation, and just before going to the divider or bench. 
This provides a direct c on mixer weights of ma- 
terials used and the basis for a correct determination 
of loss or gain in sealing. The small baker, lacking 
this, should have batch cards showing, in addition to 
the quantity and kind of materials to be used for each 
size batch, the number of units which should be pro- 
duced. ‘his information should also be included in 
a column on the dough sheet headed “Should Produce,” 
this being followed by a column headed “Actually Pro- 
duced.” It is not necessary that the records show 
daily costs on each individual product. These do not 
change ‘aily except as they are affected by the con- 
trollable cost factors, to be explained subsequently. 

At monthly intervals, however, certainly once every 
two months, cost tests should be made. The dough 
sheets for this day provide the medium for establishing 
the matcrial cost for each individual class of product. 
Since there is always a shrinkage between material 
and material used, it is necessary that this 


urchase< 

a be added, which may be done by adding the per- 
centage of loss for the previous accounting period. 
Dusting ‘iour and pan and trough grease, which do not 
appear on the dough sheets, must also be added to 
arrive at total material cost. A simple method of 
adding ‘hese items is to establish the percentage of 
the weight of each item of this nature used during 
the previous accounting period to the total materials 
recorded as having been put into the mixer during 


that period, and apply this percentage to total ma- 
terials used for each individual batch on the day 


designaicd for cost tests. 

The next and probably most important item is 
labor, because the cost shows more variance on the 
different classes of products, and the length of time 


required to make the goods not alone determines the 
labor cost, but also the amount of shop overhead to 
be borne by each product. To arrive at the labor cost 
and a correct distribution of overhead, it will be 
necessary to run time tickets, or provide some other 
form to record the time spent by each man on each 
individual product. After computing the time distrib- 
uted to the individual products, this total should be 
compared with the total time paid for, for the day, to 


establish the cost of waste or unapportioned labor. 
Shop overhead, such as light and power, superin- 
tendence, janitor service, fuel, depreciation, etc., comes 


next. A fairly accurate method of apportioning this 
is to ascertain the percentage of the total cost of these 
items for the previous accounting period to the total 
labor cost for that period, and apply this percentage 


to the labor cost on each item manufactured during 
the day in question, after including in this labor cost 
the proper proportion of waste labor. 

Administrative, selling and delivery costs may be 
apportioned to the individual products on the sales 
basis, and the percentage of these costs to sales, during 


the previous accounting period, applied to the net 
sales value of each class of goods produced on the 
given day. The net sales value of each class of goods 
is arrived at by multiplying the total number of units 
produced by the selling price thereof, and deducting 
the nominal loss from cripples, stale, unaccounted for, 
ete. The difference between the net sales value and 
total cost reflects the profit or loss. Unprofitable 
lines should be discouraged, if not eliminated, and sales 
policies intelligently established. 

The bookkeeping system must show the costs and 
operating results by departments at the end of each 
accounting period. The small baker needs only two 
books, a cash journal and a ledger. The cash journal 
provides the medium for recording all original entries, 
while the ledger contains the asset, liability, income 
and expense accounts. The ledger should be balanced 
each month, 

Cost control is most important. Profit and loss 
statements merely show what has transpired. Their 
value lies in the discovery of the factors responsible. 
One of the items in the profit and loss statement is 
flour cost. This is affected by five main factors: price 
paid for flour per barrel, material loss, absorption, loss 
during fermentation, and proportion of dusting flour 
used. The cost of flour ovtiaanite is not a controllable 
factor. The other four factors, however, are con- 
trollable. I have known of plants having a high cost 
of flour per barrel being able to show a low cost of 
flour per pound of baked bread, due to efficiency in 
controlling the other factors. Other plants show the 
Teverse. A small baker once told me that his men 
were too busy to count the number of sacks of flour 
teceived. A short time later the assets of this plant 
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Cost Systems for ‘Bakeries 


By Thomas E. King, President of the 
King-.oeller Co. 


From an Address Delivered at the Annual Convention of the 


Potomac States Bakers’ Association 


were sold by the sheriff, and I was informed that one 
of the bidders at the sale was the man who had for- 
merly hauled the flour. 

Material loss represents the difference between the 
purchase weight of material used and the actual weight 
of material put into the mixer. You can no more 
afford to receive material without counting the pack- 
ages and checking their weight than you can afford to 
so receive money. I have the figures of a number 
of plants which consistently maintain a material loss 
of ln than 1 per cent, while others lose 3 to 5 per 
cent. An excess in material loss of but 1 per cent in 
the average three-oven plant means a monthly waste 
of approximately $150. 


(THERE is a tendency in bakeshops which lack con- 

trol of absorption to make stiff doughs rather than 
slack ones, because stiff doughs require less attention 
and are easier to handle. I have known instances 
where the proprietor of a bakery thought he was get- 
ting a 60 per cent absorption, but in fact the actual 
water put into the mixer was anywhere from 56 to 
58 per cent of the weight of flour. This was due 
either to inaccuracies of the flour and water scales or 
to a deliberate intent of employees. In both instances 
the quantities recorded on the dough sheets were the 
quantities provided by the formule, and inasmuch as 
the systems used provided no check on absorption, the 
baker had no means of knowing the condition. 

The proper moisture content in the doughs leads 
to a proper development of the gluten during the mix- 
ing period, and a better quality product results. Hence 
the volume of sales increases also. 

In order to make quality products, quality flour 
must be used, and this flour must be properly devel- 
oped through the mixing and fermentation process 
with the correct proportion of water. The absorptive 
capacity of the flour should be determined. Then 
write your formula and make a daily check. If the 
plant is equipped with a floor scale to weigh the 
doughs, you have a direct check on mixer weights of 
material and water used. The system should provide 
information showing the average absorption obtained 
for the day, which is arrived at by calculating the 
percentage of the weight of water to the weight of 
flour used. This will indicate the degree of accuracy 
obtained in adhering to the formule. Unless the 
system provides information as to the actual quantity 
of dough produced, a proper check on absorption still 
will be lacking, inasmuch as the recorded weights of 
flour and water used without any means of checking 
these weights will be dealt with. I once visited a plant 
where the formula absorption figured but 48 per cent. 
I pointed out that this figure was unreasonably low, 
and that by merely increasing the proportion of water 
to 55 per cent a daily saving of $35 would be made, 
while an increase in absorption to 60 per cent would 








The Wind That Shakes 
The ‘Barley 


There’s music in my heart all day, 
I hear it late and early, 
It comes from fields quite far away, 
The wind that shakes the barley. 
Ochone! 


Above the uplands drenched with dew, 
The sky hangs soft and pearly, 
An emerald world is listening to 
The wind that shakes the barley. 
Ochone! 


Above the bluest mountain crest 
The lark is singing rarely, 
It rocks the singer into rest, 
The wind that shakes the barley. 
Ochone! 


O, still through summers and through springs, 
It calls me late and early. 
Come home, come home, come home, it sings, 
The wind that shakes the barley. 
Ochone! 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
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mean a saving of $55. This led 
to a discussion with the super- 
intendent, who was very posi- 
tive that he could not increase 
the absorption even 1 per cent, 
insisting that to do so would 
mean that the doughs would 
stick in the machine. The own- 
er called in an expert produc- 
tion man, who p to run 
a dough carrying 60 per cent 
absorption, which was even 
stiffer than the former dough 
when it reached the machines. 
By increasing the mixing time 
and adjusting the fermentation process, he was able to 
show an increase of 12 per cent on the first dough, 
which passed through machines perfectly, and 
produced a better loaf of bread. 

Loss during fermentation represents the difference 
between the total weight of material and water put 
into the mixer, and the total weight of dough produced 
after fermentation, just before going to the divider or 
bench. This is another cost factor which can be con- 
trolled if the plant is equipped with a scale for weigh- 
ing the dense after fermentation. Otherwise this 
factor will have to be checked, together with that of 
loss or gain in scaling, by comparing the total number 
of units which a formula should produce with that 
actually produced. Another method is to estimate the 
loss during fermentation, and deduct this from the 
weight of material and water used to establish the 
estimated amount of dough produced. Loss or gain in 
scaling represents the difference between the total 
weight of dough produced after fermentation and total 
dough at scaling weights, the latter being arrived at 
by multiplying the total number of units produced by 
the scaling weight. This factor is very important. 
Most plants are equipped with a scale for testing a 
fair proportion of the units produced. Where a di- 
vider is used, the machine is constantly adjusted on 
the basis of these test weights, so that it will scale the 
required weight. In underscaling, the practice is to 
weigh each individual unit on a small scale, and either 
add or subtract accordingly. A gain from under- 
scaling is as undesirable as a loss from overscaling. 
Loss or gain in scaling should be determined daily by 
means of a comparison of the weight of dough with 
the number of loaves produced therefrom, figured at 
the scaling weight set by the management, or by com- 
paring the total number of units which the formula 
should produce at the established scaling weights with 
those actually produced. 

Dusting flour also is controllable. It is easy to take 
an inventory of the quantity of dusting flour remain- 
ing at the end of the day’s run, and ascertain the 
percentage of the quantity used to the total weight 
of dough produced. A fair figure is 1.25 per cent. 
Pan and trough grease should be similarly controlled, 
a fair figure being .2 per cent. If employees know 
that they are being checked daily, they will be more 
careful. 

Loss from the various classes of cripples or dam- 
aged goods is likewise controllable. The daily records 
should provide information regarding the quantity of 
damaged goods. The usual classifications are burned 
cripples, oven cripples, shop cripples, and wrapping 
and packing cripples. This information should also 
be brought to the attention of the managing head of 
the business each day. A good plan is to place a 
blackboard in the shop listing the value of the differ- 
ent classes of cripples from day to day, thus creating 
rivalry between the men, and getting them to take a 
greater interest. Care should be exercised that the 
shipping department carefully examine all products 
and set aside the unsalable ones. 

Labor is a very important element. Although the 
scale of wages differs in cities, there is another ele- 
ment which enters into the cost of labor. This is 
termed “Production Per Man Per Hour.” It should 
be determined daily by dividing the total number of 
direct labor payroll hours into the total weight of 
baked goods produced. I know of plants producing 
well over 200 lbs per man per hour, while others 
produce only 65. 


N? bakeshop can afford to operate without means 

of reconciling the total quantity of goods produced 
each day with the total quantity sold and otherwise 
accounted for. The result reflects the loss from goods 
unaccounted for. This, too, is controllable. In mak- 
ing this reconciliation, the shop count of goods pro- 
duced should provide the basis rather than any count 
taken subsequent to the time the goods are produced 
in the shop. 

Stale bread is another important controllable cost 
factor which should be given daily attention. The 
various delivery costs are also controllable under the 
proper system. The cost of controlling these factors, 
even in the smallest of shops, is infinitesimal, compared 
with the resultant savings. 

The small baker of today will be the big baker of 
tomorrow only to the extent to which he gets his 
house in order, eliminates the leaks and losses which 
are impeding his progress, and puts his costs on a 
basis pane no competitor can consistently under- 
sell 
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ID you ever stop to realize that the appeal to the 
D- is of utmost importance? To a large extent, 

the looks of the house, the automobile, the suit, 
or the cake, make the first appeal to the purchaser. 

The successful baker adopts quality as the best 
policy, but at the same time finishes the cakes as at- 
tractively as possible and adds the small additional 
cost to the selling price. 

The products I am giving you the recipes for in 
this month’s article are, I believe, what your cus- 
tomers will demand at this time of the year. They 
are basic sweet dough features, simple to prepare, if 
you have studied the basic sweet dough formula given 
recently in these columns, 


Rolled-In Basic Sweet Dough 


HERE is an excellent dough for the baker to know 

of, because many attractive twists, rings, etc., can 
be made from it, and he can choose tempting specials 
from the great variety of products this dough will 

jeld. 

. For the rolled-in basic sweet dough formulas to be 
given in these articles, it is necessary to roll in 3 to 4 
oz butter to each pound of the basic sweet dough used. 

The method of rolling in butter is important. If 
butter contains salt, it should be washed in cold water 
and worked smooth before being rolled in. The dough 
should be divided into conveniently sized portions, and 
each piece rolled into an oblong sheet %4 to 4 in thick. 
Cover two thirds of the sheet with small pieces of 
butter. Fold the end which is uncovered over an 
equivalent portion of the buttered sheet, and bring the 
other end (with butter on) over on top of this folded 

art. This makes two layers of butter and three 
ayers of dough. 

Turn lengthwise on bench, and again roll and fold 
as before,—no butter is rolled in this time. Allow to 
rest in ice box or a cool place for 15 to 20 minutes; 
then roll and fold for third and last time. 

After rolling and folding in this manner, put the 
dough in the ice box or on a bench covered with a 
clean, damp cloth until ready to make up. 


French Coffee Cakes 


RENCH coffee cakes can be successfully made up 

from this dough. Roll out a 4%%-lb piece of rolled- 
in basic sweet dough and put in an ordinary bun pan 
(18x26 in). Roll lightly toward sides of the pan until 
entire pan is covered. Dock dough with docker, wash 
with water, spread on butter topping, and proof. 
Bake at 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit, After baking, 
cut into desired size pieces and do not ice. 


Butter Topping 


Cream together: Add: 
Sugar xxxx 2 lbs Flour 1 Ib 
Butter 8 oz Eggs 2. 
Vanilla to suit taste. Water to make a smooth paste. 


In many localities these cakes are sold as Danish 
pastry products, for the rolled-in butter not only 
gives them the taste and flavor of rich cakes but also 
the lightness and shortness of Danish pastry. 


Other Tasty Products 


WISTS, braided butter rings, filled rings, butter 

biscuits, pinwheels, butter Be and fruit slices 
can all be made from rolled-in basic sweet dough. 

Butter horns and fruit slices are especially popular 
at this time of year, and if made of high grade in- 
gredients will sell in large quantities. 

Butter horns should be made with plenty of good 
fresh butter to be really delicious. ‘There are two 
methods of making them. One is to roll out the dough 
to about % inch thickness and of sufficient width 
to make the desired size of horn, Then cut into strips 
and make into snail or butter horn shape. Finish as 
below. 

Another method is to roll out the dough to about 
Y% in thickness and wide enough to make a roll 8 to 
8Y2 in in diameter when rolled up. Brush this sheet 
with butter and roll up, beginning at the upper edge. 
Start roll at ends, and finally close up the middle. 
Cut off pieces 1 to 1% in thick, according to the 
weight desired; set on end in well-greased pans, allow- 
ing for double expansion. Place in proof box with 
no steam, and guard against high temperatures, which 
would cause the butter to melt and run during proof. 
After allowing sufficient proof, bake in a hot oven. 
When baked, either brush over with apricot shine, ice 
with vanilla icing, or dust with powdered sugar. If 
desired, raisins may be added when rolling into shape. 


Coffee Rings 


OFFEE rings are great favorites and make attrac- 
tive, tempting displays, Two varieties can be made, 
plain filled and braided filled. Both are popular. For 
the plain filled variety, roll out 8- to 16-oz pieces of 


basic sweet dough and wash with melted butter. After 
covering with fruit filling, fold together or roll up like 
a jelly roll. 


Fruit Filling 


Run through fruit chopper: 
Citron 2 Ibs 
Lemon peel % Ib 
Orange peel % Ib 


Pineapple pieces 1% Ibs 
Raisins 12 Ibs. 


Place in ring molds that have been greased and 
sprinkled sparingly with C sugar. When half proofed, 
cut, and when fully proofed, wash with egg wash and 
bake in medium oven. Ice top while still warm, or 
sprinkle ori coconut or roasted ground nuts, if desired. 

For braided filled rings, scale off 8- to 16-o0z pieces 
of basic sweet dough and, after rolling out flat, divide 
into three equal parts. Brush over edges with egg 
wash, and place fruit filling or filbert filling on each 
piece. Fold over and roll up, then seal seams care- 
fully. Stretch each piece as much as possible by a 
rolling motion. Braid three pieces and form into 
ring shape. 

After washing with egg wash, give full proof and 
bake in a medium oven (420 degrees Fahrenheit). 
When baked, ice or sprinkle with sugar. 
































Filbert Filling 


Mix thoroughly: 
Filberts (ground and roast- 
ed), 1 Ib 
Sugar (granulated) 2 Ibs 
Cinnamon % oz 


Bring these baked goods to the attention of the 
housewife as specials. In your window, as well ag jp 
other advertising, suggest to her that they are delicions 
additions to every meal as dessert at lunch or dinner, 
and that they will taste well served with coffee at 
breakfast or afternoon tea. Your increased sales wil} 
be gratifying. 


Eggs 4 
Milk 1 pt 
Fine cake crumbs 2 Ibe 


Raisin Bread 


[t has become quite the custom to serve delicious, 

tempting raisin bread .as part of the luncheon or 
dinner menu. Dainty, yet nutritive, it is a favorite 
bread among grown-ups and children. 


Formula 


Fleischmann’s yeast 3 |bs 
Sugar 2 libs 


Flour 100 Ibs 
Water 60 ibs 
Salt 1% Ibs Diamalt 2 lbs 

Milk (fresh) 10 Ibs Shortening 2% Ibs 
Arkady 4 oz Raisins 40 to 60 Ibs. 


Method.—Add salt, milk, Arkady, Diamalt, sugar 
to the mixer and dissolve in water, saving out sufficient 
water to dissolve the yeast. Then add the flour, yeast 
solution and the shortening. Incorporate the raisins 
just before stopping the mixer, and set the dough at 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. Give a full rise, about 1% 
hours, then punch and take in 15 to 20 minutes. Give 
fair proof, and bake in medium oven. 

Note.—Raisins should be soaked in a water and 
Diamalt solution, using 2 oz Diamalt to a quart of 
water, and a sufficient amount of water just to cover 
the raisins. Drain off solution before using raisins 
and dry off excess moisture. Sweetened, condensed, 
or powdered milk may be used as recommended by 
the manufacturers. 


Ever Popular Cookies 


Wit the coming of the hot summer months, iced 

drinks, ice cream and iced desserts are served 
with the ever popular cookies. It is surprising to see 
what quantities of cookies can be consumed when they 
are delicious and good to look at. 

I will give you a few recipes each month of cookies 
that are easy to make and easy to sell. They are 
Diamalt cookies, and have a distinctive, delicious flavor. 
They are unusually popular with the baker, because 
they cost very little and keep fresh for days. You 
can add a good profit to your selling price, and they 
still will be very reasonable. The housewife likes them 
because she knows malt cookies are so nourishing that 
they make excellent food for people of all ages. 

Here are some of the best sellers: 


MALT COOKY DIAMONDS 
Formula 


Flour—Fine whole wheat 1lb Diamalt 8 oz 
Coarse whole wheat % Ib Baking powder 1% oz 
Browned % Ib Lemon juice % lemon 
Milk 14 oz 
Salt % oz. 

Method.—Prepare brown flour a day before using, 
by spreading a@ thin layer of white flour on a sheet pan 
and toasting in oven. 

Sift browned flour and baking powder together; 
add to whole wheat flour and mix well. Rub in 
butter. Make a bay and put in Diamalt, sugar and 
salt warmed together. Add lemon juice, and gradu- 
ally add milk to make a medium dough which can 
be worked up easily on the bench. Use browned flour 
for dusting, and cut out with small, diamond shaped 
cutter. Dock. Bake on greased and dusted pans in 
moderate oven. May be done up in diamond shaped 
packages, one dozen to the package. 


MALT COOKY HEARTS 
Formula 


Salt 4% oz 

Flour (half soft winter, half 
hard spring) 5 lbs 

Molasses 1 pt Anise seed, ground fine, % %% 

Water 1 pt Cinnamon 1 oz 

Soda 2 oz Allspice % oz. 

Method.—Cream sugar, Diamalt, molasses, shorten- 
ing, salt, allspice, cinnamon and anise seed. 
water with soda dissolved. Add flour to make me:lium 
for rolling. Pin out to thickness desired. Cut out 
with heart shaped cutter. Wash with water, and cast 
on Boston granulated sugar. Lay on lightly greased 
pan. Bake in moderate oven. 

When cool these cookies may be iced, in which case 
omit casting on Boston granulated sugar. 

If you follow these directions carefully, you will 
find that your cookies will be small and dainty, neat 
and attractive. They and the other specialties I have 
given you in this article should do much to boost your 
sales and attract to your store a profitably growing 
clientéle. 


Salted butter 10 oz 
Brown sugar 6 oz 


Granulated sugar 6 oz 
Shortening 14 oz 
Diamalt 1 lb 7 oz 
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Quality Cakes for 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright by Paul C. T. Ewert 


HE golden rod sponge cake formula 
Tr nted in this issue has a nice, 


rich, golden color. Under normal 
conditions it will keep moist in the show 
case for five or six days. The golden 
rod cakes shown in the photograph are 
iced with orange and chocolate icing. 


GOLDEN ROD SPONGE CAKES 
Formula and Method (18) 

When you are preparing the mixture 
for golden rod sponge cake be sure that 
all of the utensils used are clean and 
free from grease, because the least bit of 


grease will react on the egg whites. 
Mixture No. 1— 
Sieve two times: 
¥, oz salt. 


% oz cream tartar. 

1 lb granulated sugar. 

Mixture No. 2— 

Sieve three times: 

4 oz corn starch. 

1 lb powdered sugar. 

1 lb winter wheat flour. 

Beat up until stiff 1 quart of egg 
whites. Pour into beating egg whites, in 
a stream, mixture No. 1, and 15 cc lemon 
extract; then pour slowly into beating 
mixture 1 pint of egg yolks. Take the 
kettle off of the machine and fold in by 
hand, very light, mixture No. 2. The 
sides of the kettle should be scraped 
down with cardboard as this will not 
crush the beaten eggs. Bake in triangle 
tins which are clean and free from 





Plain Cup Cakes 
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‘Bakers 


grease. Bake in oven at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

When taking out of the oven, after 
baking, turn upside down on a cloth and 
cool before knocking them out of the 
tins. After knocking out of tins, brush 
off the sides and ice with orange or 
chocolate icing. 


PLAIN CUP CAKES 
Formula and Method (15 Dozen) 

This formula for Plain Cup Cakes 
should become popular on account of its 
eating and keeping qualities. 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz soda. 

1 oz salt. 

6 oz milk powder. 

342 lbs granulated sugar. 

2 lbs shortening. 

20 cc butter flavor. 


Cream these ingredients up very light. 
Rub into the mix 1 quart of eggs, 3 at a 
time. Always rub the eggs long enough 
so that they stand up in the mix before 
adding more eggs. Continue this method 
until you have all the eggs rubbed into 
the mix. Stir into the mix % quart of 
water with 30 cc vanilla extract and 10 
cc lemon extract in it. Sieve into the 
mix 434 lbs winter wheat flour with 2% 
oz cream of tartar in it, and fold in by 
hand until the mix is smooth. Stir into 
the mix another pint of water, and mix 
until smooth. Beat the mix thoroughly. 
Drop out by hand into lightly greased 





Golden Rod Sponge Cakes 


or papered cup cake tins, about the size 
of a small egg. Bake in oven at 400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and bake very light. 

These cup cakes also can be iced with 
various icings. 

FRUIT CUP CAKES 
Formula and Method (16 Dozen) 

This fruit cup cake formula will give 
you a splendid opportunity to dispose of 
stale cake or cake crumbs. 

Grind 5 lbs cake crumbs through a 
food chopper and put them into a kettle. 
Add 2 lbs seedless raisins, 1 qt molasses 
and 24% qts water. Stir these ingredients 
together. Now scale into a bowl: 

VY og salt. 

2% oz soda. 

10 oz milk powder. 

1 lb sugar. 

1 lb shortening. 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 10 eggs, 2 at a time. Add 
the cake crumb mixture, and stir into 
the mix. Sieve into the mix 4 lbs spring 
wheat flour with 1 oz cinnamon, 1 oz all- 
spice, % oz ginger and % oz cloves in it. 
Fold in by hand until smooth, then beat 
the mix up thoroughly. Drop out by 
hand into lightly greased or papered cup 
cake tins about the size of a small egg. 
Bake in oven at 375 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and bake very light. Cool before knock- 
ing out of tins. Then ice on top with a 
plain white icing. 





NEW OFFICES FOR CONTINENTAL 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Corporation is now housed in a 
new building at 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York. A floor and a half of space 
is occupied. 





HEAD OF BISCUIT FIRM DEAD 
Toronto, Ont.—Robert J. Christie, 
president of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturers, died at his home 
in Toronto on June 13 after a protracted 
illness. Mr. Christie’s entire business ca- 
reer was connected with that concern. 
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On the death in 1900 of his father, one of 
the founders of the company, he was 
elected to the presidency. He was also 
a director of the Dominion Bank and a 
member of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
During the war Mr. Christie did valuable 
work as commander of the Toronto mo- 
bilization center. 

MILLERS BOYCOTT PRICE CUTTERS 

MeE.sourne, Vicror1ia, May 19.—The 
housewives’ association of Victoria has 
asked the government to intervene in the 
business of the millers in respect to their 
sales of flour to bakers, on the ground 
that certain millers have refused to de- 
liver supplies to bakers who sell bread 
at cut prices. Millers consider they have 
a right to sell their products to whom 
they wish, and do not intend to be dic- 
tated to by outside bodies. In this atti- 
tude they probably will be supported by 
the government. 

Cuartes J. MATrHews. 
EFFICIENCY TROPHY AWARDED 

An efficiency trophy, in the form of a 
silver loving cup» is to be awarded 
monthly during the year to the plant of 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, hav- 
ing the highest score for the preceding 
four weeks. At the end of the year it is 
to be given to the one which scored 
highest the most times during the 12 
months. Highest scores for April and 
May, 1926, were made by the St. Paul 
plant. 





DUTCH MASTER BAKER DIES 
N. Themans, of Almelo, Holland, hon- 
orary president of the Netherlands Mas- 
ter Bakers Association, well known in 
bakery circles in Holland, is dead, aged 
82. 





BELFAST BAKER RETIRES 
Betrast, Iretanp, May 31.—Norman 
Inglis, younger son of the late George 
Inglis, of Inglis & Sons, Ltd., baker, 

Belfast, has retired from the firm. 
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of July falls this year, for on this 

the bids for business you 

may make. It oceurs on a Sunday, which 

means it will be celebrated on Monday. 

Lots of business concerns will close Fri- 

day night and reopen Tuesday morning, 

making a long week end holiday for their 
employees and families. 

What does this suggest in the way of 
bakery needs? For one thing, there will 
be considerable thinning out of the local 
populace, which will desert the town for 
the country and seashore; if not for the 
entire week end, on Monday, at least. 
This will mean a busy, bustling Satur- 
day, with the necessity for reminding 
customers that you will be closed on 
Monday. The business opportunity line- 
up is roughly as follows: 

1. The urge to buy their week end 
needs on Saturday on account of Monday 
closing, or Monday's business confined 
until noon. 

2. The week end camping trip or week 
end sojourn in the summer bungalow, or 
the Fourth of July picnic, all of which 
call for breads, cakes and pies, and the 
etceteras, if you operate a delicatessen 
or grocery in addition. 

8, The porch party on the evening 
of the Fourth, with firecrackers, dancing 
and all kinds of fun, and appropriate re- 
freshmente, 


“Fill Up the Bread Box” 
GETTING back again to the oppor- 
7 tunity of the second part, so to 
speak, how can the closing reminder be 
effectively presented via your show win- 
dow? I was in Rochester, N. Y., a few 
days before the Fourth last year, and 
was rewarded with a timely showing 
made by the Federal System of Bakeries. 
Two large showcards were in evidence. 
Fach was in black with the seript in 
white, and an orange border. The mes- 

sage on the first was in this vein: 


| ek see, Mr. Baker, when the Fourth 


“VILL UP THE BREAD BOX FOR OVER 
THE rouRTH” 
The companion showeard read as fol- 
lows: 


“WE CLOBE ON THE FOURTH-—FILL YOUR 


BREAD BOX TODAY” 

Kach caption was flanked on either 
side by a large orange firecracker ame 
ed in) with a spurting wick, as though 
about to explode, 

In the way of cakes and pies, we 
would advige going lightly on the fresh 
fruit variety, which quake become sog- 
gy and stale, and instead increase the 
production of more or less staple lines, 
such as doughnuts, crullers, pound cakes 
of several kinds, layer cakes, cup cakes, 
fancy tea cakes, assorted cookies, coffee 
cake and different kinds of both plain 
and sweet rolls, which will keep well if 
wrapped in waxed paper. This will be 
sufficient selection to please a diversity 
of tastes, 


Catering to the Picnic Crowd 


HE pienie party or bunch of campers, 

as itemized ans opportunity the sec- 
ond, are best tackled via the “atmos- 
phere” type of trim. Before I proceed 
to this, permit me to relate an interest- 
ing test which came to my attention last 
summer, 

A baker and his wife could not see 
eye to eye on trimming their show win- 
dow. Rather than argue about it and 
make bad feeling, they sportily decided 
to test out their pet theories. Friend 
Husband was wooed to the frankly plain 
“bread and butter” trim, with no ) sue 
fixings. Friend Wife, on the other hand, 
had the conviction that they ought to in- 
ject lots of “atmosphere” in their trim. 
f, for instance, an appeal to picnic 
parties, why not a dyed in the wool pic- 
nie in the show window? 

To be fair, both picked on a Saturday 
a week apart for their experiment—the 
first two Saturdays in June, to be exact. 
Friend Husband staged a rather com- 
plete display, with every kind of deli- 
cacy and staple in evidence, neatly and 
cleanly arranged, 

They decided to judge each other's 
display, so Friend ife parked herself 
across the street at 10-minute intervals 
five times on the same day, to catch the 
following groups of passersby: (1) the 
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Bakery Windows for the Fourth of July Trade 
By Ernest A. Dench 


going to work crowd; (2) at 1030 am; 
(3) the midday return from work crowd, 
for this was on a Saturday; (4) at 320 
p-m; (5) at 6 p.m. 

Friend Wife had a pad, with a line 
drawn down the middle. These two divi- 
sions were resting places for dots, jotted 
down according to the number of people 
who “stopped” or “did not stop.” Those 
under “stopped” totaled 7 per cent. 

The following Saturday, when the bak- 
er’s wife did her “stuff,” passersby were 
treated to the spectacle of a long picnic 
table, made of rough boards placed on 
horses, and covered with a paper table- 
cloth. Boards mounted on packing cases 
ran around the table to serve as seats, 
with newspapers spread -on the boards. 
A paper plate, fork, knife, spoon, cup 
and napkin were laid before each diner. 
The eats, which monopolized the full 
middle length of the table, comprised 
several kinds of breads and rolls, a va- 
riety of cakes and cookies, a whole 
cooked ham, a large chunk of cheese, 
pane of assorted meats, pickles, olives, 
ettuce, ye Seg dressing, potato and 
chicken salads, tomatoes, potato chips, 
frankfurters, mustard, a can of pam ng 
oranges and soft drinks. Most of these 
lines were carried in the baker’s delica- 
tessen department. 

Friend Husband performed the note- 
book stunt that day at the selfsame five 
periods, and the “stopped” figures 
jumped to 28 per cent. He couldn’t deny 
that such a “stopped” increase of 21 per 
cent was satisfactory, especially when he 
counted the receipts at the end of the 
day, as sales had been $19.55 higher than 
on the previous Saturday. 

The Twentieth Century Bakeshop, 429 
Race Street, Cincinnati, chose the win- 
dow display medium to prove to pedes- 
trians that it was fully equipped to fur- 
nish a wide range of inner delights for 
the Fourth of July picnic celebration. 
The requisite pasture, lawn or woodland 
setting was gotten around by flooring the 
trim with artificial grass mats, with an 
elevation (formed of boxes) across the 
center making an ideal rough and ready 
table, spread with a white crepe lunch- 
eon cloth, which, very appropriately, was 
adorned with Old Glory decorations. 


Each diner was provided with a paper 
plate and the eating aids, also of 5 
with several small side dishes. 

of each plate was flanked by a 
peper cup, pecking out of the top of 
which was a red, white and blue crepe 

per napkin. A tinfoil covered choco- 
bottle, like one of champagne, stood 
at the side of each plate, intended for a 
favor. Paper plates away from the din- 
ing locations were of different sizes and 
were filled with plain crackers, cheese 
crackers, cookies, candies, potato chips, 
rolls and small cakes. 

The Fourth of July novelty which this 
concern offered was firecrackers made of 
cake and frosted in red and white. A 
batch of cookies was shaped like cannons, 
and these added color to the table ar- 
rangement, in addition to being distribut- 
ed about the floor. As this bakery car- 
ries high grade candies as a side line, an 
assortment of Independence Day novel- 
ties was also in evidence at fore- 
ground of the trim. 

Another bakery side line of the Twen- 
tieth Century is paper picnic sets, boxes 
of which were opened at the rear of the 
window. 


The Hostess and Her Evening Party 


VERY woman who prides herself on 

her hospitality is keen about holding 
a party on the evening of the Fourth, 
when fireworks are let off and dancing 
is indulged in. She wants to steer clear 
of the conventional in the victuals for 
the snack to round off the evening’s 
gayety. She sets her wits to work, but 
maybe hasn’t the time or the inclination 
to make some delicacy of her own, so she 
looks around to see what the local food- 
shops have. What will your window of- 
fer her? By my recounting what some 
other bakeries have done, possibly you 
will get the inspiration for a Fourth of 
July cake novelty or two. 


A Presidential Cake 


HE main attraction in the timely 
trim by Klosterman’s, Cincinnati, was 
a cake portrait of President Coolidge. 
A large, square slab coated with beauti- 
fully designed white — bordered 
with pink rosettes, was placed in a 
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slanting angle at the middle of the 
Reposing on the middle of the slab an 
the President's aph, framed ), 
gold, under which was the lettering: 


“Iu GOD WE TRUST—JULY 4, 1925” 


The cake was encircled on the outsig, 
by a wreath of gold, with two America, 
flags, their staffs crossed, at each lower 
corner. 

In front of this cake creation, ty, 
large firecrackers lay flat on the fioor 
These novelties were made of red and 
cream icing, with wicks of heavy white 
twine. Smaller cake firecrackers wer 
grouped around them. 

At each front end of the trim wer 
more of these large cake firecrackers, byt 
in this case when 1 atop an artificia! grass 
mound. On a tall glass stand to one side 
were firecracker cookies. 

The rear center was occupied by , 
bronze bust of George Washington, with 
an American flag partly draped over it. 
Boxes of picnic sets, holding paper cups 
and cutlery, were grouped at the rear to 
oot sae meta of the following show- 
card: 


“LET US PACK YOUR PICNIC BOX” 


The show window of Johnson Bros, 
Hibbing, Minn., held several pai riotic 
novelties. First and foremost was a his- 
torical fortress, the stone walls of which 
were made of a dull grayish icing, with 
two cannons, also of icing, mounting 
guard at the gates. Another offering, re- 
sembling a Gothic temple, was mede of 
white sugar icing, and stood a foot high. 


Purely Patriotic Trim for the Fourth 


HEN the sun rises on the Fourth 
itself, will your show window be full 
of emptiness, or will it convey the pa- 
triotic spirit? You can arrange a simple 
but patriotic trim without a loss of sales, 
for you will not be open, and the space 
might as well be utilized, anyway. 
One idea we observed in a small show 
window visualized 


“MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE” 


This was on a showcard at the front 
center. Behind the card were three 
groups of crossed American flags. 

Another decorative scheme involved a 
small bronze model (to be purchased or 











The Patriotic Section of a California Baker’s Fourth of July Window Display 
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porrowed from any novelty shop) of 
Statue of Liberty. This stood on a 
mound of green cloth, around the base of 
were several pots of ragus 
fern. Behind the famous sen to our 
shores were two silk United Stafes 

gith the standards rating them, 

flag folds being sp out like a butter- 
fy. Liberty's torch was lighted at night. 
' left front was an old drum, 


s 


it the 

aed ver which were three rifles, with 
their bayonets exposed, and on a sign 
down in front 


“, TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO MADE OUR 
[N DEPENDENCE—JULY 4, 1776” 


An Inexpensive Float for the Parade 


NOTHER form of display is the 
A Fourth of July parade, for which lo- 
rs rack their brains for a strik- 


] reta 
pm float at little expense. One baker 
got hold of an extra large coaster wagon, 





up to right away. That’s the penalty for 
trying to select business building ideas 
applicable to all kinds of bakeshops, so 
I will feel rewarded if you find at least 
one workable suggestion among those 
described above. 














Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Report a Prosperous Year 


of tie Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 


Te twenty-sixth annual convention 
turers’ Association of America con- 


vened the Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, or May 26, President L. D. Man- 
chester, of Sioux Falls, S. D., in the 
chair. About 50 members of the associa- 
tion were present when the gavel fell. 

The convention was welcomed by Ar- 
thur S. {srent, president of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, who claimed 
a right {» welcome the biscuit and crack- 
er men since he was a lineal descendant 
from the Brent family of cracker mak- 
ers. 

Mr. Manchester, in his annual address, 
said in part: 

“The »iscuit industry, as a whole, has 
prospere«! during the past year. It is true 
that levitimate competition has never 
been kecner, but there is some comfort 
in the thought that competition has been 
legitima‘e, in the ethical as well as in the 
legal sense of the word. From one 
point of view it is regrettable, of course, 
that certain modern methods of mer- 
chandising—particularly the chain stores 
—have become a serious factor in the 


business of our people. But a way must 
be found, and will be found, to compete 
with them. 

“Your offices in New York and Chica- 
go have, during the past year, shown a 
most gratifying increase in volume of 
business. This indicates that the mem- 
bership is making more use of our pur- 
chasing departments. 

“Again I commend to your thoughtful 
consideration our association’s code of 
ethics. That declaration was not adopt- 
ed hastily, but only after mature delib- 
eration. More than ever, the future of 
our association depends upon its faithful 
observance by each and every member. 

“The most outstanding feature of your 
association work has been the moving of 
the technical bureau from Chicago to the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis. It is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the good that should result 
from this institution in the future. Cer- 
tainly we may view the future with less 
concern in the knowledge that there is 
now available, under our direction, a 
training school in which our ambitious 
apprentices may learn the scientific foun- 
dation of the art of baking, and acquire 
Some of its technic.” 

J. R. Douglas, manager of the research 
and service department of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, in 
his scheduled address on “Current 
Trends in Business” took a conservative 
view, if not a moderately pessimistic one, 
of the future of American industry. His 
conclusion was that present trends indi- 
cated “a contraction in productive out- 
put to real, normal demand, with replace- 
ment requirements eliminated; a decline 
M commodity prices to a point where it 
1s possible for us to participate more 
fully in trade with a world which waits 
upon a more equal exchange of goods; a 
readjustment of many elements of our 
economic structure which, when complet- 
ed, will leave us in a fit condition for the 
enjoyment of a longer and sounder pe- 
tiod of prosperity than we can hope for 
Without it,” 


The convention went into executive ses- 
sion to consider the reports of the secre- 
tary, the report of the manager of the 
western department and the reports of 
standing committees. Mr. Stokes, the 
secretary, reported that the association 
now includes in its membership 103 
plants, of which 15 are subsidiaries of 
the contributing member - companies. 
Ninety-nine stockholders comprise the 
company, of which 81 are active associa- 
tion members. 

“The company,” said Mr. Stokes, “has 
enjoyed increasing prosperity for four 
successive years. Its earnings for the 
fiscal year 1925-26 were the second larg- 
est in its history, being exceeded only 
during 1919-20, with its inflated prices 
and depreciated currency.” 

The last open session, on Friday, May 
28, was devoted to technical papers deal- 
ing with manufacturing processes in the 
industry and to a discussion of child nu- 
trition by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, of the 
University of California, Berkeley, which 
not only was an intensely interesting pa- 
per but was nighly gratifying to the 
manufacturers of biscuits and crackers 
because she extolled their products as 
carrying great nutritive value for grow- 
ing humanity. 

The board of directors remains un- 
changed, comprising L. D. Manchester, 
Sioux Falls, S. D; A. P. Strietmann, Cin- 
cinnati; Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; 
H. W. Stegall, St. Louis; J. B. Franke, 
Fort Wayne, Ind; W. T. Bishop, Los 
Angeles; C. A. Bowman, Denver; A. J. 
Zimmerman, Milwaukee; W. C. Scott, 
Baltimore; W. H. Wiese, Davenport, 
Iowa; Harry R. Templeton, Buffalo; 
Fred G. Salerno, Chicago; F. L. Dillon, 
North Adams, Mass; John Hekman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Charles M. Thom- 
sen, Seattle. 

On the closing day of the convention 
the directors announced the election of 
the following officers: president, W. T. 
Bishop, Bishop & Co., Los Angeles; vice 
president, C. A. Bowman, Merchants’ 
Biscuit Co., Denver; secretary, R. T. 
Stokes, New York. Executive commit- 
tee: W. T. Bishop, C. A. Bowman, L. D. 
Manchester, Brooks Morgan and A. J. 
Zimmerman. 

The nominating committee was made 
up of Ritchie L. Dunn, American Bis- 
cuit Co., San Francisco, J. L. Meyer, 
Whitehouse Biscuit Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and D. K. Oxley, Southwest Biscuit Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

There were resolutions of condolence 
on the deaths of Christ Burkhardt, presi- 
dent of the Dayton Biscuit Co:, on Aug. 
2, 1925, and John E. Byrd, secretary and 
treasurer of J. S. Irvins’ Sons, Inc., on 
Nov. 28, 1925, and a resolution of thanks 
to the transportation companies for com- 
forts extended on the trip across the con- 
tinent. 

A silver mounted memorial gavel was 
presented to the retiring president, Mr. 
Manchester. ‘ 


THE ATTENDANCE 
The following bakers were registered 


at the convention: 


L. D. Manchester, Manchester Biscuit Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
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A. P. Strietmann, Strietmann Biscuit Co., 


ti. 

A. J. Zimmerman, Quality Biscuit Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Robert T. Stokes, B. & C. Co., New York. 

M. J. Hogan, B. & C. Co., Chicago. 

Paul Schulze and Paul Schulze, Jr., 
Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago. 

August Junge, Junge Biscuit Co., 
lin, Mo. 

John Hekman, Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

H. R. Templeton, 
Buffalo. 

c. J. Johnson, Independent Baking Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

J. T Franke, Perfection Biscuit Co., For 
Wayne, Ind. 

D. K. Oxley, 8. 
Kansas. 

c. H. Isbell, H. W. 
North Adams, Mass. 

Fred Salerno and George Salerno, Sawyer 
Biscuit Co., Chicago. 

Jack Gray, Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

J. L. Meyer, Whitehouse Biscuit Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Cc. H. Bowman, Merchants’ 
Denver. 

H. Inkman and A. M. Kessler, Robert H. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee. 

R. D. Knight, Lindquist Cracker Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

L. S. Aubray, Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. 
Paul. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, Technical Bureau, Min- 
neapolis. 

R. P. Bishop and W. T. Bishop, Bishop 
& Co., Los Angeles. 

R. F. Byrne, Love Biscuit Co., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

J. A. Corbett, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
Los Angeles. 

R. L. Dunn, American Biscuit Co., San 
Francisco. 

George Ferrels, Purity Biscuit Co., Salt 
Lake City. 

Charles Guthrie, Bishop & Co., Los An- 
geles. 

W. H. McDonald, Tru Blu Biscuit Co., 
Portiand, Oregon. 

Knute Petersen, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
Seattle. 

Rudolph Rossies, Kahn-Beck Co., Los An- 
geles. 

P. J. Swearingen, Bishop & Co., Los An- 
geles. 

Charles M. Thomsen, Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Co., Seattle. 

A. J. Bale, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Port- 
land. 

John Gardiner, Thomas & Clarke, Peoria. 

J. H. McDonough, Mutual & Independent 
Biscuit Co., San Francisco. 

James Machin, Bishop & Co., San Diego. 

W. E. Bevins, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
Spokane. 

L. G. Orr, Bishop & Co., Los Angeles. 

P. J. Jacoby, Standard Biscuit Co., San 
Francisco. 

Cc. H. Wortz and W. L. Hutcheson, Fort 
Smith Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

A. A. Schaal, Technical Bureau, Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles Kern, Union Biscuit Co., St. Louis. 

Adolph Blank, G. H. Bent & Co., Milton, 
Mass. 

D. M. Kirsch, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Charles A. Small, Bishop & Co., San Diego. 

F. R. Jeffries, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Jop- 


Ontarie Biscuit Co., 


W. Biscuit Co., Wichita, 


Clark Biscuit Co., 


Biscuit Co., 


ALLIED TRADE ATTENDANCE 


The following representatives of allied 
trades were registered: 


H. R. Newcomb, The Fleischmann Co., 
New York. 

G. V. Dahigren, J. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee 
Co., St. Louis. 

W. H. Burtt, Centennial Mill Co., Seattle. 

James A. King, Nulomoline Co., Chicago. 

J. Massarella, Liberty Chocolate Machine 
Co., Cincinnati. 


L. J. Freund, American Can Co., New 
York. 

H. G. Day, Eline’s Chocolate Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Joel Moores, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

W. C. Wallbank, Chicago Carton Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Fred Westerman, 
Co., Chicago. 

F. M. Leopold, Morris Paper Mills, Chi- 
cago. 

W. H. Hungerford, Salerno Machinery Co., 
Chicago. 

Arthur Blank, The Fleischmann Co., New 
York. 

Irving Fitz Patrick, Knickerbocker Mills, 
New York. 

T. J. Morris, Anderson Tully Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

M. E. Neuhaus, 


Westerman Machinery 


Neusel Food Co., New 
York. 

H. E. Van Norman, Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago. 

H. K. Becker, Peters Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago. 

W. S. Rice, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

L. A. Hauser, Hauser Packing Co., Los 
Angeles. 

George A. Bausman and C, B. Turner, 
National Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 

H. E. Henneberger, Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. 

George N. Draine, Sperry Flour Co., Los 
Angeles. 

F. W. Frisbie, The Fleischmann Co., Los 
Angeles. 

H. W. Kortlander, 
Co., Los Angeles. 

J. L. Bichelberger, Sperry Flour Co., Los 
Angeles. 

W. E. Bishop, Joe Lowe Co., Los Angeles. 

Charles H. Buelow, Anheuser Busch Co., 
Inc., St. Louis. 

W. Graham, 
Angeles. 

I. A. Week, Pendleton Flour Mill Co., 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


Western Lithograph 


Paraffine Companies, Los 
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Cc. H. Leonard and J. H. Knox, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash. 

W. P. Fisher, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Cc. Johnson, Best Foods, Inc., New York. 

W. Harry Davis, W. Harry Davis, Inc., 


Chicago. 

Thomas L. Green, Thomas L. Green & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

F. R. Johnson, United Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago. 


WwW. E. Lowell, Bentz Engineering Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 

P. S. Moyer, Arador Co., Chicago. 

A. A. Scully, Delgado & Co., New Orleans. 

Frank J. Delaney, Penick & Ford, New 
Orleans. 

John Green, P. Ballantine & Sona, New- 
ark, N. J. 

J. W. 
cago. 

Dr. A. B. Graff, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati. 

H. W. Robinson, The 
San Francisco. 

R. R. Randall and H. R. Parshall, Sun- 
land Sales Corporation, Fresno, Cal. 

L. M. Clancy, Weidenmiller Die Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 

E. J. Emerald, Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 

H. U. Brandreth, Best Foods, Inc., New 
York. 

Vernon C. Usher, Golden State Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., San Francisco. 

E. L. Miller, The Fleischmann Co., Los 
Angeles. 

George W. Howard, Northern Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 

G. E. Van Patten, Van Patten Labora- 
tories, Los Angeles 

J. L. Shaw, Terminal 
Portiand, Oregon. 

Gordon W. Griswold, Morton Salt Co., San 
Francisco. 

R. L. Bliss and A. A. McConnell, Cali- 
fornia Dressed Beef Co., Los Angeles. 

Clifford Hine and H. L. Lane, Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., Los Angeles 

W. A. Voltz, Western Wax Paper Co., Los 
Angeles, 
* A. H. Loeffler, 
Co., Los Angeles. 

R. W. Phelps, American Can Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Cunningham, Hamilton, 
Bryant, Los Angeles. 

R. E. Fernald, Dodge & Olcott Co.. Los 
Angeles. 

E. J. Kiefer, Hammersley Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Bernard Brown, Penick & Ford, Los An- 
geles. 

Charles A, Rausher, Franklin Baker Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Burns, United Chemicals Co., Chi- 


Fleischmann Co., 


Flour Mills Co., 


Harold Sinclair Gelatine 


Wallace & 





CAMPBELL BAKING CO. ADDS 
TO PLANT AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An addition has 
been made to the Kansas City plant of 
the Campbell Baking Co. This will more 
than double the former capacity. It is 
the second major enlargement since the 
company was established here in 1915. 
Modern equipment, including a refriger- 
ating system to control the temperature 
and humidity of the baking rooms, is 
being installed. When the improve- 
ments are completed the ovens will have 
a total capacity of 250,000 Ibs bread 
daily. ; 





Canadian exports of flour during May 
were 725,852 bbls, compared with 482,315 
in the same month of last year. 





THE NEW GASTRONOMY 


MISS the indigestion of my 

childhood. I say so frankly. 

In my present state of intelli- 
gence, I cannot allow my children 
to have the delicacies of my igno- 
rant years, but my life is my own, 
and I would take a sly chance 
again if I could get within reach 
of them. 

A few weeks ago, when several 
of us were camping back in the 
woods, I tried to track the old 
palate teasers to their lair. In the 
crossroads store, where we secured 
our provisions, a hand written card 
announced a lawn social at a rural 
church five miles distant. I reached 
camp almost out of breath, and 
told the boys. Fixing up as best 
we could, we tramped those five 
long miles under a big, red, harvest 
moon, and were finally seated in 
anticipation of the one rare hour 
of our later lives. But it was not 
to be. They fixed the sandwiches 
out of a glass jar of bedeviled 
ham; they gave us pickles from 
Pittsburgh; the bread came from 
Cleveland; the ice cream was 
“heathized”; and when the cake 
was passed I knew that the con- 
solidation of American baking 
plants had been completed.—Will 
Rose, in Scribner's Magazine. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 


OLESALE bakers of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul report trade con- 
ditions as about unchanged from a 

month ago. The seasonal pickup in sales 
is occurring, but even this has been re- 
tarded somewhat by the recent unfavor- 
able weather. A vast army of tourists 
is expected to invade Minnesota shortly, 
and their advent should be reflected 
somewhat in the volume of business done 
by bakers in the twin cities, although 
many of them will be beyond the range 
of delivery by these plants. 

Bakers appear to be pretty well 
stocked up with flour to mix with the 
new wheat product, one wholesale plant 
reporting a supply sufficient for the next 
four months. The prices of other in- 
gredients are about unchanged from a 
month ago, although shortening has de- 
clined slightly. Bread prices are gen- 
erally unchanged, being quoted at 8c Ib 
unwrapped, and 9c wrapped. 

Biscuit companies report satisfactory 
sales during June. The extra demand 
for their products was attributed to the 
shortage of small vegetables, in addi- 
tion to the increased call from the sum- 
mer tourist trade. 


Increased Sales at Milwaukee 

Muwavxee, Wis.—A steady increase 
in sales by Milwaukee bakeries is consid- 
ered the direct result of the growth of 
the city. City limits on all sides now 
make contact with suburban lines. Gov- 
ernment estimates credit Milwaukee with 
an increase of 59,853 in five years, or a 
total of 517,000, and sales of bakery 
bread appear to have more than kept 
pace. Baking capacity continues to un- 
dergo conservative but substantial ex- 
pansion. Purchases of flour in recent 
weeks have been more frequent, although 
individual sales show no material in- 
crease. The smaller bakeries are adher- 
ing strictly to a consumptive buying pol- 
icy, with the aim at present the accumu- 
lation of a little more flour to tide them- 
selves over until seasoned new flour is 
on the market. Bread prices show no 
change. 


Cool Weather Holds Back Demand 

Battimore, Mv.—The large bakers are 
doing only a fair business, while the 
small ones are complaining. Housewives, 
owing to the unusual coolness and late- 
ness of the season, have been slow to 
desert their kitchens and turn to bakers’ 
bread. Most bakers claim to have a 60 
days’ supply of flour bought, with few 
of them manifesting any disposition to 
buy even on the hard spots of the mar- 
ket, which is contrary to their custom. 

Chain stores continue to undersell the 
leading bakers 83@4c loaf, and report an 
ever increasing demand for their 6c and 
9c loaves, They have been cultivating 
the habit of replenishing stock on the 
breaks and of keeping supplies one to 
two months ahead of requirements. Some 
of the chain stores are unable to bake 
all the bread for which they have calls, 
especially the Vienna loaf, which few 
of them make, and when this happens 
they fill their orders wherever they can 
do the best. 

Louis E, Gerstmyer, inspector of bak- 
eries, reports that the smaller bakers are 
making great improvements in their 
plants. 

Cracker bakers report trade ahead of 
last year, especially as regards volume 
of sales, although they are conscious of 
the increased cost of such ingredients as 
cottonseed oil, lard and compound. Flour 
is firmer on springs and hard winters, 
compared with a month ago, but easier 
as to soft winters. An effort apparently 
was made during the month to advance 
butter and eggs, if not sugar, but it ap- 
pears to have proved futile. 


Business Fair in Philadelphia 
Puwapevrnta, Pa.—Bakers are buying 
flour only in a small way to meet cur- 
rent needs, with the price tendency 
toward a new crop basis. a of 
flour in bakers’ hands are small. Sugar 
is 10 points higher, but bakers have little 
difficulty in supplying their requirements 
at 5.70c lb for fine granulated. 
Butter is in moderate but ample ae 
ply, and quiet, with little change in 








Qtr fair business is reported for June by bakers throughout the United 


States. 


The usual seasonal increase in demand which ordinarily sets in 


about the time of spring housecleaning has been retarded somewhat by incle- 
ment weather conditions, especially on the Atlantic Coast, where overcoats 


became popular early in the month. 


Bakers in the summer resort regions 


look for improved volume of business as the exodus to the lake regions gets 
under way in real earnest. Chain stores continue to furnish lively competition. 


Bread prices generally are unchanged from those of a month ago. 


Some 


of the larger bakers are believed to have good supplies of old crop flour on 


hand, ready for mixing with the new crop product. 


Others continue to pur- 


chase supplies as they need them. The price of ingredients is generally the 


same as a month ago. 


Biscuit and cracker bakers are doing a good business. 





prices. Bakers using under grades are 
able to purchase them around 35@39c 
lb, although extra s are selling 
around 42c. Eggs sell fairly, and rule 
steady on good qualities, but an increas- 
ing proportion of the supply is of more 
or less unattractive stock. 

Retail bread prices show little change, 
with prices generally at 7@9c for a 16-o0z 
loaf. Bakers report a fair business. 


Business Fair at Duluth 
Dvu.tvutu, Minn.—The bakery inspector 
reports that plants and shops are being 


kept in good condition. Possibly some 
small buying in isolated cases has been 
done in new crop delivery, but bakers 
are not disposed to go into the market, 
as most of them believe that they can 
contract later at lower price levels. 

Warm weather is slow to materialize. 
With the vacation season on and 
trade all set for a record breaking influx 
of campers into the surrounding resorts, 
bakers have looked forward to a busy 
and prosperous season. Present condi- 
tions are not up to expectations. Busi- 
ness continues fairly good. 








Breaking Eggs for the Modern Bakery 


By Dr. Roscoe H. Shaw, in Baking Technology 


HE eggs first come to a room where 
they are candled. Any eggs which 
fail to pass the candler, as well as 
those broken in shipment, are immediate- 
ly discarded, Only perfect eggs, so far 
as they can be told at this point, go to 
the large, light, airy room with cement 
floor and tiled walls where they are 
broken and canned. The workers are 
young women clad in becoming white uni- 
forms. I was astounded at the dexterity 
and cleanliness with which the egg was 
cut open, in about the same fashion that 
the housewife would do it on the side of 
a pan, except that here was a knife held 
rigidly. The egg was then emptied into a 
small aluminum receptacle which was 
only large enough to hold the yolk. A 
small lever brought down a cover forcing 
the excess of whites into an aluminum 
cup below. Another small lever dumped 
the yolk into a second aluminum cup. 
These cups are contained in a small 
tray. After two or three eggs have been 
separated, they are inspected by the 
smell for mustiness. A musty egg could 
pass the candler. If a musty odor is no- 
ticed, then the contents of the cups are 
discarded, and both they and the tray 
are washed and sterilized before using 
again. 
After separating, the whites are poured 


into paraffin lined tin cans and imme- 
diately placed in the freezing room where 
the temperature is always at least five 
degrees below zero. The yolks are also 
placed in the same kind of cans, and 
frozen, but before this is done they are 
treated in a sort of churn to break 
them up and make a mass of uniform 
consistency. Some cakes call for whole 
eggs, in which case, of course, the whites 
and yolks are not separated, the egg be- 
ing broken and emptied into a small cup 
and then the whole egg treated as were 
the yolks in the former case. 

During the whole process the inside of 
the egg scarcely came in contact with the 
hands of the operators, and it would be 
impossible for a bad egg to pass through. 
This plant is operated only during the 
spring and early summer when eggs are 
at their best, and canned eggs remain 
frozen solid until they are used by the 
baker. 

I left the canning plant with a feeling 
that cakes as made, at least by this par- 
ticular factory, contain only high grade 
materials of much better quality than 
those usually obtainable by the house- 
wife. The cake baker also has at his 
disposal machines which are capable of 
beating the cake into a state of lightness 
not possible for her. 








Bakery Shares Are Generally Improved in 
Tone After Recent Dullness 


GENERALLY improved tone has 
A teen noted in the baking stock list 

for June, according to J. K. Rice, 
Jr., & Co... New York. Sentiment is de- 
clared to be generally confident. The 
situation is believed to have been stabil- 
ized in respect to the activities and im- 
mediate scope of the leading companies, 
The better managed companies are ca- 
pable of large earnings, and if any rea- 
sonable portion of surplus income is re- 
turned to the properties it will not take 
long to add materially to the values 
back of the outstanding securities. 

Action of the directors of the Conti- 

nental in maintaining the established div- 
idend rates on class A stock is declared 
to have had a good sentimental effect. 
In addition to this the Ward Bakin 
Corporation has announced increase 
earnings. A recent feature of the mar- 
ket was the burst of strength in South- 
ern Baking Co. stock, which regained 
what it had lost in previous sessions, 
leading some to believe that the slump 
was due largely to technical market con- 
siderations. 





Albert G. Otgen & Co., Inc., New 
York, remarks that baking shares are 
recovering from the drastic declines of 
the earlier part of the year. This com- 
pany explains that selling as well as buy- 
ing movements are frequently overdone, 
and that baking shares were sold to a 
standstill, in some instances regardless 
of their value or earning capacity. The 
recent decline carried Tonthate Baking 
common to a low of $110. At that point 
excellent - buying stemmed the decline. 
The Otgen eompany points out that then 
many persons, who had sold their shares 
simply because they thought still lower 
levels would be reached, realized their 
error, and found that the stock had 
passed into stronger hands and that of- 
ferings were limited. 

The publication of the earnings of the 
Ward Baking Corporation for the first 
five months of the year was greeted with 
enthusiasm in a great many quarters. 
While it did not show a very large in- 
crease over the previous year, it gave 

romise of much better earnings in the 
atter half of the year. The net sales for 


the first five months of 1926 total gi; 
841,500. While costs of ingredients we,, 
higher this year, they have been offset {, 
a considerable extent by the establish 
ment of some important economies. 

The Otgen company advances the vic, 
that the earnings of the Continent, 
Baking Corporation for the current five. 
week period will be greater than those 
for the past five weeks; also that the 
shares of the leading bakery companie; 
may be expected to work to higher levels 
as their business improves from year ty 
year. 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak. 
ery issues follow: 


American Bakery Par Div. Bid Askeg 
SE EE cia «tans. .< vo --- 100 19) 
American Stores Co. 
Common ........ No $1.60 72 73 
Christie Brown & 
Co., Ltd. 
Common ........ Me cee 42 42y 
Preferred ......... 100 8% Sa 
Campbell Baking Co. 
> wt.) Peer 8% 103 105 
Continental Baking 
Corporation 
Common A ...... 8% 75 17 
Common B ...... ee oes 11! 12 
Preferred ........ 100 $8 90 $1 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 
COG écscceve No $3 95! 98 
8% preferred .... No $8 102 106 
7% preferred ....100 7% 103 106 
Dillman Bakery 6's, 
EP Serr Pe ee tS 97 
The Fleischmann Co. 
CRUE. cc i evase 46 4 
General Baking Cor- 
poration 
Mi Satake atesvé oe Sos 55 55 
ET RE ee ea —P 6 ot 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. 
ist preferred .... 100 7% 116% 117 
Grennan Bakeries 
ae No $1 16 18 
Preferred ....... 100 7% 99% 102 
Horn & Hardart Cor- 
poration 
Of Pennsylvania.. 100 ree 245 255 
Of N. York, new. No $1 53 55 
Loose-Wiles 
Common V. T. C.. 100 wats 110 14 
Ist preferred ....100 7% 111 113 
2a preferred ..... 100 71% 125 130 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 
eee Oh -vacvacess No $2.50 31 33 


Pfd with warrants 100 7% 105 115 
National Bakeries Co. 


COMMINGE is .ceces 25 *$3 95 100 

Prererred 6 co cccce 100 7% 131 ba 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 

poration 

Ue adeuwibe oveds 25 $3 41 42 

Mich dip trtieten dud idea's No “<e 34 35 

ey eee 100 7% 95 97 
Shults Bread Co. 

4 2 a v<s 98 100 
Southern Baking 

0 ee a* ned 183 190 

PYOTOTred 2. scce 100 8% 98 100 
Tristate Baking Co. 

Tm, 1026-84 2.2.00: ae xe 100 103 


United Milk Prod- 
ucts Corporation 
Weare . ees 89 91 


Pe, ee 100 7% 74 17 
Ward Baking Co. 

et. . ae 7 wes 103 106 

Preferred ....... 100 7% 92% 93% 

A common ...... No a ae 100 106 

B common ...... No ene 32% 32% 


*And extra. 





CELLAR BAKERY CAUSES DISPUTE 

New York, N. Y.—An injunction re- 
straining the board of standards and ap- 
peals of the city of New York and 
Louis I. Harris, the health commissioner, 
from carrying out an order restraining 
Abraham Berkman, 2513 Amsterdam 
Avenue, Manhattan, from opening a cel- 
lar bakery, recently was applied for in 
the supreme court. 

Mr. Berkman owns the property, and 
applied to the board of health for a 
sanitary certificate for a cellar bakery. 
This was denied, and he then appealed 
to the board of standards and appeals 
on the ground that the labor law, under 
which the action was taken against him, 
provided that it should not affect cellar 
bakeries that had been used as such for 
at least a year prior to the enactment of 
the law. Mr. Berkman said that when 
the law went into effect in 1923 a bakery 
had been conducted there for eight years. 





DEARER BREAD IN SYDNEY 

MELBouRNE, Vicror1a, May 19.—Owing 
to the increased costs caused by the op- 
eration of the day baking act in New 
South Wales, the 44-hour week, and the 
increased price of flour, the master bak- 
ers’ association has recommended the 
trade in Sydney to advance the price of 
bread in the metropolitan area by %4 
a 2-lb loaf. 

Cuartes J. MatrHevs. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA g 
F. A. Laurendine has opened an Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, 517 Second Ave- 
Albany. 
m The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, owned 
by W. S. Garfield, Dothan, has installed 
new equipment to the value of $3,500. 
J. L. Matthews, Scottsboro, has opened 
a bakery. 
ALASKA 
William Couture has opened a café 
and bakery at Seward, in the Alaskan 


ARIZONA 
Moser & Pietsch are successors to Mos- 
er Bros. in the Peerless Bakery, Flag- 
taff. 
* The burned bakery of Fred Augen- 
stein, Williams, has been rebuilt. 
ARKANSAS 
A. Grady Singer has opened the City 
Bakery, Hampton. , 
Paul Dorsett has moved the Vienna 
Bakery. Mena, to DeQueen Street. 
Potts Sanders has opened a bakery at 


Texarkana, in the former location of 
Clarence Saunders’ Bakery. 

Orkn«y Milton has bought equipment 
for a bakery to be established at Ozark. 

Thomas S. Sowell has acquired the 
Seminol: Bakery, Osceola, and _ has 
changed its name to the Osceola Bakery. 

A business survey report recently 
made «! Fort Smith shows that the bak- 
ing business during the early months of 


this year was 10 per cent better than that 
of last vear. 


Thomas Michael & Son have opened a 

bakery at Arkansas City. 
CALIFORNIA 

D. Fauve, a baker of Brentwood, will 
build a larger plant. 

Wetzel & Floor have sold the Carmel 
(Cal.) Bakery to Huseman & Thiel. 

The Imerone Bakery, Crockett, is be- 
ing remodeled at a cost of $12,000. 

A. G. Armbrust has purchased the 
Downey (Cal.) Bakery of Hermann Woll- 
wage. 

N. H. Richardson, proprietor of the 
Sanitary Bakery, El Centro, has moved 
across the street. 

J. Bianchi has leased the bakery for- 


merly operated by A. Maggenti at Galt, 
and will conduct a wholesale bakery. 

The Capital Baking Co., 915 Riverside 
Drive, Los Angeles, has been opened. 
This is a consolidation of the French 
Bakery, 1550 West Pico Street, and the 
Haimut Baking Co., Alpine Street. 

The California Bakery, Mountain 
View, is under new management. 

Mrs. Anna E. Jensen has opened the 
Anavee Home Bakery, Oceanside, in 
Stilgebouer’s Market. 

A. Cavagnolo has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, D. Pasero, in the 
French-Italian Bakery, Pittsburg. 

Carl Burk has opened the Rialto (Cal.) 
Bakery. 

N. P. Pors and C. A. Schultz have 
opened the Polly Anna Bakery, 219 
Main Street, Salinas. 

George Miller is now sole owner of the 
Quality Bakery, 5217 Geary Street, San 
Francisco. _ His former partner, Max 
Helen, has opened a bakery at 432 La- 
guna Street. 

Nederland Bros. have built a one-story 
brick bakery at 105 East Folsom, San 
Francisco. 

Baldwin Bros. have opened the Blos- 
som Cake and Pastry Shoppe, 39 East 
San Antonio Street, San Jose. 


COLORADO 

The Zimmerman Baking Co., Colora- 
do Springs, has changed its name to the 
Zim Bread Co. A large addition is un- 
der construction. 

The Alexander Bakery Co., Twenty- 
third and Welton streets, Denver, has 
incorporated for $60,000. 

Voss Bros., Denver, have purchased 
the D’Amico Bakery, and will operate 
it as a branch. 

Brown & Weldon have opened a bak- 
ery at Durango. Their bread is labeled 
Brown and Well Done. 

The bakery department of Jorgensen’s 
Cash Grocery, Gunnison, has been re- 
Opened in charge of James Chelius. 


While closed, remodeling and re-equip- 
ping with new machinery took place. 

The Holyoke (Colo.) Bakery is solely 
owned by M. A. Ingalsbe, his father hav- 
ing sold his interest. 

Mrs. R. B. Newcomb has opened the 
Home Bakery, Main and Avenue C., 
Limon. 

The Longmont (Colo.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a cake mixing machine. 

French’s Bakery, Silverton, has in- 
stalled a Baker ice machine. 

C. D. Jackson and Mrs. Samuel Mann 
have opened the Walden (Colo.) Café 
and Bakery. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Hudson Baking Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, is a voluntary bankrupt. 


FLORIDA 


E. J. Valentine, who has represented 
the J. H. Day Co., bakers’ machinery, 
Cincinnati, for several months, has 
opened a wholesale bakery at Fort Mey- 
ers. 

E. P. Colby is the owner of the busi- 
ness of the Ambrosia Cake Corporation, 
2917 Main Street, Jacksonville. 

A $25,000 bakery is under construction 
for Taylor Maddox, Melbourne. 


GEORGIA 


Benson’s Bakery, Inc., Athens, has 
been enlarged. The company operates 
plants in Americus, Hartwell and Mill- 
edgeville, all under the supervision of 
W. Howard Benson, general manager. 

The Hartwell (Ga.) Steam Bakery has 
been purchased by the Benson’s Bakery, 
Inc., of Athens. 

Melt’s Bakery, 451 First Street, Macon, 
has incorporated for $10,000, under the 
name of the Butterfly Bakery. 


IDAHO 


R. H. Baer has opened a bakery and 
lunch counter at Aberdeen. 

W. W. Sheaffer, proprietor of the Elec- 
tric Bakery, Gooding, has purchased a 
bakery at Emmett, and will operate both 
plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fey have opened a bak- 
ery at Mackay. 

Automatic refrigeration has been in- 
stalled in the Electric Bakery, Moun- 
tain Home. Elville Wilkins is proprie- 
tor. 

George Willey has purchased the City 
Grocery and Bakery, Nampa, from Bert 
Baker. 

H. L. Harpster, of the Burley (Idaho) 
Bakery, has opened a branch in Oakley. 

Jesse Gray has purchased the Paris 
(Idaho) Bakery and Café from Ernest 
Perret. 

James Gerrard has purchased the Do- 
mestic Bakery, Preston. 


ILLINOIS 


A two-story addition will be made to 
the plant of the Noll Baking Co., Alton. 

Edward Mors has added another oven 
to his bakery at Arlington Heights, and 
is erecting a new bakery on the rear of 
his present property. 

The bakery of the B. & M. Bread Co., 
801 East Front Street, Bloomington, has 
been remodeled. 

Lawrence Thomsen, Chicago, has moved 
his bakery from 5646 to 5822 West Chi- 
cago Avenue. 

The American Bake Shop, 6030 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, has closed. 

B. H. Buehler has purchased Wues- 
ter’s Home Bakery, 5544 South Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The Modern Home Bakery, Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, has been discontinued. 

The Morgan Stores Co., Chicago, has 
purchased the bakery of Earnest Ronn, 
757 East Seventy-Ninth Street. 

Charles -Heidinger, 2307 North Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Chicago, has discontinued 
his bakery business. 

William Jeremias, proprietor of Jer- 
ry’s Bakery, 1104 Tudor Avenue, East 
St. Louis, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. Assets are listed at $23,- 
777, and liabilities at $25,572. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
bakery of H. J. Eykholt, Grays Lake. 

Roy C. Moline has purchased the bak- 
ery of Roy Bricker, Keithsburg. 

An oven has been added to the bakery 
of August Steinbach, Mount Olive. 


An oven and other equipment have 
been installed in the North Home Bak- 
ery, Kewanee. 

The bakery of John George, 315 Lib- 
erty Street, Morris, has been closed, and 
the equipment sold to satisfy a mortgage. 

William Moran has purchased the bak- 
ery of L. E. Claude, 101 Garden Street, 
Peoria. 

Chris Weber has opened a bakery on 
North Bloomington Street, Streator, in 
the former location of the Lotscher Bak- 
ery. 

. INDIANA 

Paul F. Hadley has purchased the 
plant of the Bloomfield (Ind.) Baking 
Co. from William Harding. 

The plant of the defunct Indiana Bak- 
ing Co., Clinton, was purchased by C. H. 
Meyer. Verner Vgn.Vliet will operate 
the business for him. Mr. Meyer will 
manage the pastry shop on Blackman 
Street. 

The Mohler Bakery, 
moved to its new buiding. 

The Purity Bakery Co., Goshen, has 
opened a branch retail store at 618 Main 
Street South, Elkhart. 

Roy F. Mayhew has purchased the 
bakery of Charles F. Jackson, Green- 
field. 

Hartford City bakers have cut the 
price of the 142-lb loaf 2c per lb to meet 
competition. This size now retails there 
at 10c. 

Herman Bawer has purchased the Ke- 
wanna (Ind.) Bakery of Harry B. Orr. 

The Middletown (Ind.) Baking Co., 
locally owned, has been opened, with Mr. 
Fosnight in charge as manager. 

The bakery of Walter Bros., Mount 
Vernon, has been closed after 42 years 
of continuous operation. 

The Dougherty Baking Co., Muncie, 
took four out of fifteen awards for cakes 
at the Hoosier Products Show held at 
Purdue University. 

The Parker (Ind.) Bakery has been 
closed. 

Walter E. Woody, proprietor of the 
Sanitary Bakery, Tipton, has purchased 
the Charles D. Cogan Bakery, 318 South 
Anderson, Elwood. He will move his 
South A Street Bakery in that city to 
the location of the Cogan Bakery, and 
will continue both the Tipton and EI- 
wood plants. 

The New Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
424 Main Street, Vincennes, has opened. 

J. I. Davis & Son, Waynetown, have 
sold their baking business to Paul G. 
Bryer. 


Danville, has 


IOWA 


W. E. Parry, Blanchard, has closed 
his bakery and pastry shop. 

A. L. Wiese, owner of a bakery at 
Ogden, has also purchased the Grand 
Junction (Iowa) Bakery. 

The Manilla (Iowa) Bakery has been 
reopened. 

Max Curran has resigned as manager 
of the Mediapolis (Iowa) Bakery. 

E. R. Roederer has closed his bakery 
at New London. 

The City Bakery, Oxford Junction, has 
been closed. 

J. E. Wilkins, Red Oak, has opened 
a bakery. 


KANSAS 


Cheek & Sons have purchased the bak- 
ery of G. M. Howard, Belle Blaine. 

Frank Lehmann has purchased the 
Blue Rapids (Kansas) Bakery from 
Will Moore. 

O. B. Marvin has opened the Quality 
Bakery, Cunningham. 

Frank Faucett has opened a bakery at 
Geuda Springs. 

The Betts Bakery, Hutchinson, is near- 
ing completion. 

The bakery of Rose Ottens, Iola, has 
been moved to 20 East Jackson Street. 

E. G. Corington has purchased the 
Nickerson (Kansas) Bakery from Mr. 
Childs. 


Lloyd Jones has sold the Sterling 
(Kansas) Bakery to its former owner, 
Mr. Ringeisen. 

Daniel Mills has purchased the bakery 
of V. F. Richardson, Wellsville. 


KENTUCKY 


L. A. Larkin has moved the Home 
Bakery, Clay, to a new location. New 


equipment provides for enlarged capac- 


ity. 

Gordon Cheatham has opened a bakery 
at Columbia. 

J. F. Salchli, 331 St Clair Street, 
Frankfort, has reopened his bakery, after 
remodeling, as the Capital City Bakery. 

Thomas and Nell Fudge have closed 
their bakery at Glasgow, and opened one 
at Bowling Green. 

The Fresh Maid Bakery, Lexington, 
has been incorporated for $15,000 by 
E. B. Prather, W. F. Clark and Thomas 
B. Prather. The place of business will 
be on Virginia Avenue, in a new bakery. 

Joseph De Michaels’ Puritan Bakery, 
484 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, was bad- 
ly damaged in a recent fire. 

A bakery is under construction for 
J. C. Heitzman at 2210 Dundee Road, 
Louisville. 

The Eighteenth Street Bakery, 933 
South Eighteenth Street, Louisville, has 
been purchased by Miss Lillie Stutz. 

The George Horn Pretzel Bakery, 
Louisville, was destroyed in a fire which 
also damaged the Horn Bakery, 48 
Stoecker Avenue. 

The bakery at Prestonsburg which has 
been closed for some time has been pur- 
chased by Taulbee Hamilton from John 
Hunley. 


LOUISIANA 


The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Bo- 
galusa, has moved to the former location 
of the Bogalusa Bakery. 

A mixer has been added to the bakery 
of George Heebe, Gretna. 

The Barker Baking Co., 680 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, will remodel its 
plant. 

The Louisiana Baking Corporation, 
1226 St. Thomas Street, New Orleans, 
has opened its new plant. The company 
is incorporated for $400,000, and will 
bake cake only for the wholesale trade. 

J. J. Samson has opened a bakery at 
Port Allen. 

The bakery of L. L. Gilbert, 142 East 
Seventieth Street, Shreveport, is nearing 
completion. A wholesale and retail busi- 
ness will be conducted. 

Jobn Stoaks has opened a wholesale 
and retail bakery at 142 East Seventieth 
Street, Shreveport. 

Joseph Beals, of the Leidenheimer 
Baking Co., New Orleans, recently spent 
a few days on the Gulf Coast. 

William Bacher, of Bacher Bros.’ Bak- 
ery, New Orleans, recently took a motor 
trip through the Middle West and North. 


MAINE 

Hauswald’s bakery and cake addition, 
now under construction at 2816 Edmond- 
son Avenue, Baltimore, are expected to 
be ready for business by Aug. 1. 

The Maryland Baking Co. has built a 
two-story addition to its new plant at 
420 South Mount Street. 

The following Baltimore bakers have 
recently installed new white enamel front 
ovens: Felix Matczuk, 400 South Bond 
Street; William Katcz, 1512 Gough 
Street; Joseph Austerlitz, 1410-12 East 
Lombard Street. 

Paul Krause, baker, 615 Calverton 
Road, Baltimore, has improved his prop- 
erty with a side addition and installed a 
frigidaire plant, to take care of fruits 
and other perishable materials. 


MARYLAND 


An addition is being built to the bak- 
ery of F. & S. Maranto, 248 Pearl Street, 
Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


James Thompson, 220 Belmont Street, 
Brockton, has sold his bakery to Theo- 
dore Dufault. 

The Barker Bakery, 467 Main Street, 
Springfield, has been purchased by Thom- 
as Kirk & Son. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Lynn, has 
been formed by Elias Gonzoules and 
Michel Pavles. 

The Longwood Avenue Bakery, Brook- 
line, has been opened by Christos Vafia- 
des and Thomas Shiuris. 

The Right Bower Bakery, Hyde Park, 
has been opened by P. Yankaitis. 

The Jacobs Health Bread Co., Inc., 
Springfield, has been formed, with a 
capital of $25,000. Jacob Magaziner is 
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t and treasurer, Eli 
eat ot ares eros 
clerk. 

Antonio d’Alanni is building a bakery 
at Watertown. 

The Brenda Brownie Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital, 
to deal in bread, cake, pester. ete. 

The Lipsky Grocery Co., Ine., Boston, 
capital $96,000, has entered the grocery 
and flour business. 

John J. and Mary EH. Maher have 
opened the Landseer Bakery, Jamaica 
Plain, 

Peter Kissell has opened a bakery in 
North Cambridge. 

MICHIGAN 

J. EB. Hanson has opened a bakery at 
Beulah. The oven installed is a 250-loaf 
capacity continuous baking type. 

An oven has been installed in the 
Sommers Bakery, Cassopolis, 

Dickson's Bakery, Howell, has com- 
pleted a second recent addition. 

The Federal Bakery, Ironwood, has 
been discontinued. 

William Tietz has purchased the City 
Bakery, Lake Odessa, of Frank Vos- 
burgh. 

Leon G, Bell has sold the Quality 
Bakery, Three Rivers, to Clare Jones, 
and has enrolled in the baking school of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

The Sunday Lake Bakery, Wakefield, 
has closed, 

MINNESOTA 

Leuthner’s Bakery, Alexandria, was 
damaged by fire. 

J, BE. West has taken over the Len- 
hart Bakery, Baudette. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation has 
under construction a baking plant at 
Twenty-fourth Avenue West and Su- 
perior Street, Duluth, 

Hill’s Electric Bakery, 115 West First 
Street, Duluth, has undergone a thor- 
ough remodeling and redecorating. 

N. C. Libby, Lake Benton, has sold 
his bakery to Dr. O. N. Bossingham. 

A bakery has been opened at 18 South 
Fighth Street, Minneapolis, known as 
Healthateria No, 1. 

The Ivey Co., 925 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, is erecting an addition to 
cost $8,000, 

The Rye Products Co., a new corpora- 
tion which will manufacture and dis- 
tribute Rye-Bis-Kit, a rye health bread, 
has been organized by Walter K. Ringer, 
It will have its headquarters at 2017 
Kast Franklin Avenue, where the Na- 
tional Toast Co., the business of which 
has been purchased by the new pee 
tion, manufactured rye health bread, 

Clarence Akre, of the Tip Top Bakery, 
Montevideo, died June 5. 

Schroeder's Bakery, Mountain 
suffered heavy damage by fire. 

H. R. Sander, Owatonna, is remodel- 
ing his bakery, 

The Home Bakery, Pequot, has been 
moved to a new location, 

Koeder Bros, have bought the interest 
of L. Quade in the Sanitary Bakery, St. 
James, 

KR. FE, Schmid has purchased the bak- 
ery of John Ekenberg, Tower. 

O. P, Jurgens has purchased the bak- 
ery of A, A, Yegge, West Concord, 

The Quality Bakery, Mankato, has 
been opened, 

The Pure Food Bakery, Virginia, has 
been reopened by A, F, Schwertman, 
This was formerly the Federal Bakery. 

The Quality Pastry Shop, 1022 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis, has been re- 
opened, 

Olaf Larson has purchased the Lehto 
Bakery, 1408 Western Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, 

The Abramson Baking Co,, 1010 Payne 
Avenue, St. Paul, has discontinued, 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Biloxt, 
was burned, 

Mattingly’s Bakery, Jackson, is erect- 
ing a building to cost $75,000 complete 
with equipment, to house its wholesale 
department. 

French's Bakery, McComb City, has 
installed an electric oven, 


MISSOURI 


Charles Brandt has reopened the Hun- 
ter (Mo.) Bakery. 
John Custis, Carthage, has sold his 


Lake, 
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East Fourth Street Bakery to Ral 
Crosby. He will continue to operate 
West Chestnut Street plant. 

Mrs. Esther Becker, operating a bak- 
ery at 917 East EB th Street, Kan- 
sas City, has another shop at 2906 
Main Street. 

Thomas Philpott has taken charge of 
the Keytesville (Mo.) Bakery formerly 
managed by J. C. Philpott. 

John Steuby has the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) Bakery, 206 North Kirkwood 
Road, 

A. A. Hopper has closed the Ludlow 
(Mo.) 4 

Harry Rule has opened a bakery at 


Memphis. 

FE. L. Hill has purchased the Miller 
(Mo.) Bakery and Café from W. L. 
Webb. 

An addition has been built to the Per- 
kins Bakery, West Lexington Street, 
Richmond. 

W. Steiner has taken over the branch 
of the Miller Bakéry’in Rockville. 

Peter Weber, 4775 Beacon Street, St. 
Louis, will erect a bakery on the site of 
his present plant. 

A bakery is being built at 4477 Cho- 
teau Street, St. Louis, for the Walter 
Freund Bread Co. 

H. Fuhrman, Silex, has reopened his 
bakery. 

Moritz Hammer has opened a bakery 
at Warrenton. 


MONTANA 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Greenleaf-Stapp Baking Co., 
Billings. 

Gaspar Brenden and Elmer Johnson 
will open a bakery at esac 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Roundup, 
has moved to a new location. 

R. A. Dahl has bought a half interest 
in the Roundup (Mont.) Bakery. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. Seigerman have opened 
the Alexandria (Neb.) Bakery. 

D. Dunaway, Arnold, is building a 
snr to house his increasing baking 
yusiness, 

Hans Christensen, proprietor of the 
Brady (Neb.) Bakery, will move his 
business to a new building now under 
construction on Main Street. 

The Asplund Home Bakery has been 
opened at Burwell. 

The C-R Baking Co., Grand Island, is 
building a store at Fourth and Elm 
streets. 

Mrs. B. F. Pearson has purchased the 
Model Bakery, Haight. 

J. M. Gillespie has opened a pastry 
shop on Hastings Avenue, Hastings. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Holdredge, has 
installed automatic refrigeration. 

C. G. Dinkel has reopened the bakery 
at Laurel, Following the recent fire it 
was remodeled and enlarged. 

Zondler & Archer, Loup City, have 
sold their bakery to Blakely & Mar- 
quard, 

The Butter-Nut Bakery, North Platte, 
has added a Middleby-Marshall oven. 

Homer Walmer has opened the Or- 
chard (Neb.) Bakery. 

Lovell & Robbins, 
opened a bakery. 


NEW JERSEY 


Emil Schmaltz has purchased the bak- 
ery of Albert Probst, 98 North Day 
Street, Orange. 

The Newman Bakery, 80 Temple 
Street, Paterson, has been incorporated 
by Benjamin Newman and Philip Wien- 


Shubert, have 


er, 

The Ocean City (N. J.) Pastry Shop 
has been < ge at 826 Asbury Avenue. 

The Becker Bakery has been opened 
in Cardiff. 

A branch of the Holzbauer Bakery, 
Bordentown, has been opened on Car- 
penter Street. 

Oliver’s Hygiene Bakery, Penn Street, 
Burlington, has been sold to the Hexter- 
Diehl Corporation, 

The French Bakery will open at 18 
French Street, New Brunswick. 

Hyman Boyarsky will erect a one- 
story 7 at Jackson and Hope Av- 
enue, Passaic. 

George Varrelmann has purchased the 
Jefferson Building at 198 Smith Street, 
and will open a pve 

Negotiations are pending for the mer- 
ger of three bakeries in Clinton Hill,— 





the Louis 


Casserlin’s Bakery, 70 South 
Eighth Street, and the Horbach Baking 
Co., 70 Hawthorne Avenue. 
Se cere ee ee ee Se 
munity P ourth and Rari- 
tan avenues, 


retail bake 
Foerster g Co., Borgenfield. 

The Continental B Corporation, 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York, will erect 
a brick bakery building on Fabyan Place, 
Newark. 

The Home Lunch & Bakery has been 
opened at 314 West Hanover Street, 
Trenton. 

Mrs. George H. Anderson has opened 
a bakery at 2 Sanhican Drive, Trenton. 

Wheeling’s Bakery has been opened 
at Trenton. 

A branch will be ned by A. Pecht 
at 667 High Street, Newark. 

H. & R. Rosenthal will erect an ex- 
tensive addition to their plant at Linden. 

The Newman Bakery, Paterson, has 
been incorporated. 

William Goetz has bought Rapp’s Bak- 
ery, Bogota. 

Henry Bayer has sold his bakery at 
Jersey rg | to Robert Malecke. 

Joseph Taus has opened a bakery at 
Fort Lee. 

Louis Cywenski has bought the bakery 
of Mader Bros., Paterson. 

Fritz Hofmann is the new owner of 
Grundmann’s Bakery, Lyndhurst. 

Andrew Foehsel has sold his bakery in 
North Bergen to John Jensen, and has 
bought another in Hoboken. 

Charles Pfander, one of the oldest 
master bakers of New Jersey, has bought 
Sprinter’s Bakery, 440 Baldwin Avenue, 
Jersey City. 

J. Karis is building a wholesale bak- 
ery at Fabian Place, Newark, and will 
operate as the Victory Cake Co. 

F. S. Buergel is the new owner of the 
American Quality Bakery, Newton. 

Bierman & Goodman, Hoboken, have 
bought property at Court and Newark 
streets with the intention of erecting a 
baking plant there. They are now lo- 
cated on Washington Street. 


NEW MEXICO 


The A. Loaf Baking Co., Albuquerque, 
has been incorporated for $25,000. 


NEW YORK 


The Mother’s Bakery and Delicatessen, 
Inc., has opened its seventh bakery at 
110 Court Street, Binghamton. This con- 
cern also does business in Syracuse and 
Ithaca, 

The Pinecrest Bakery and Lunch, Inc., 
has absorbed the bakery of Otto Loesch- 
ner, 5721 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Heavy damage was prevented in a re- 
cent fire at the plant of the Cortland 
(N. Y.) Baking Co. by the automatic 
sprinkler system. 

Minsterman’s Bakery, 109 Budd Street, 
Elmira, was badly damaged by fire of 
undetermined origin. 

The Italian Bakery, Fairport, owned 
by Leo Daurizzio, was damaged by fire. 

Henry Young has purchased De 
Boer’s Bakery, 88 Atlantic Avenue, Lyn- 
brook, L. I. 

Mrs. Addie Cotton has sold the Naples 
(N. Y.) Bakery to Charles Gese. 

The New York Pie Baking Co., New 
York, will build a new bakery on Whit- 
lock Avenue near East One Hundred 
and Forty-first Street. 

John Reber, New York, has moved his 
bakery to 521-3 West Forty-seventh 
Street. 

The bakery of R. J. Pryor, Norwich, 
has been discontinued. 

Burton Zoller, Utica, has filed petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Nikolas Weber, 501 Eagle Street, 
Utica, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Assets are listed at $1,523, and liabilities 
$4,106. 

A second story will be added to the 
bakery of Leo Wardenga, 1132 East 
Ninth Street, Buffalo. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. will 
build another bakery and install new 
machinery, 

Harry Feldsher, baker, East Ninety- 
ninth Street, New York, is a voluntary 
bankrupt. 

The Bay Shore (N. Y.) French Bak- 
ery, William Entenmann, proprietor, has 
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The Hudson Valley Bakeries have di, 
continued their bakery at 504 Warre, 
Street, Hudson. 

Clarence A. Riker, formerly of Bing. 
hamton, is now conducting the bakery & 
New Berlin which he purchased fro, 
C. A. Phelps. 

Jacob Wiesen, Long Island, wil! open 
a bakery and lunchroom at 11 Ely Ay. 


enue. 
Val Welker will open a bakery » 
H } 


Walter ae has purchased the 
Klinkhammer , Si A 

The Fifth Avenue Pastry Co., Inc., 3 
Third Avenue, New York, has filed ap 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Charles Forst, operating a bakery ang 
lunchroom at 439 First Avenue, Ney 
York, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

The Home Dairy Co., 114 Main Street, 
Batavia, has leased a store at 66 Main 
Street, and plans to open a new branch 
bakery. 


The White House Bakery, Penn Yan, 
has been taken over by Edwin Ff, 
Reynolds. 

Taylor Barr, operating a bakery on 
Lake Street, Pulaski, has opened a:.other 
bakery in the Moore Block. 

Boettger’s Bakery, Syracuse, wil! have 
a brick addition to its plant at 522 But- 
ternut Street. 

Huelsman’s Bakery, Beacon, has been 
purchased by S. Gemunder, New York. 

Solomon Green, in the bakery bu: iness 
on Arden Street, New York, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 

The Jerome Bakery has been 0) ened 
on Jerome Avenue, Richmond Hill, Long 
Island. 

The bakery of Boardman & Son, 134 
North Main Street, Wellsville, has been 
purchased by J. Stanley, Jamestown, and 
James H. Hennessy, Friendship. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Pie Shop has been 
opened. 

The Clover Baking Co., Inc., ‘hird 
Avenue, New York, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 

The John English Baking Co., ‘!roy, 
has increased its capital- stock to $100,- 


000. 

C. Schwab has opened a bakery at 180 
Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica. 

John H. Pressman has opened a bak- 
ery at 270 Locust Avenue, Port Chester. 

Peter Roth has purchased the bakery 
of A. S. Madison, Jericho Turnpike, Min- 
eola. 

Harry Goodfellow has purchased the 
bakery and grocery business of Christian 
Jensen, Claremont Terrace and [| eslie 
Avenue, Utica. 

Louis Klein, 1182 Sheridan Avenue, 
New York, will open a bakery at 724 
Boulevard, Broad Channel. 

The New Scotland Bakery wil) be 
opened at 285-B New Scotland Avenue, 
Albany. 

F. A. Richard will open a bakery at 
560 Madison Avenue, Albany. 

Kamm Bros. have opened a retail |ak- 
ery on Jericho Turnpike, Long Island. 

The Huntington Bakery has _ een 
established on New York Avenue, Hunt- 
ington Station, specializing in cakes and 
pastry. 

The Bellerose (N. Y.) Bakery has 
been opened on Jamaica Avenue. 

G. Barth has opened a retail bakery 
on Main Street, Farmingdale, 1 ong 
Island. 

Sidney Watson has purchased the in- 
terest of James N. Sullivan in the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop at Potsdam. 

Elsie M. Doran has opened a bakery 
at 858 East One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

Morris Moses has leased a store on 
Mount Eden Avenue, New York, and 
will open a bakery. 

Judd Gunderman will open a whole- 
sale and retail bakery on West Steuben 
Street, Bath. 

The Dewey Bakery has been opened 
by Byron de Vries at 240 Bidwell ‘ver- 
race, Rochester. 

Potlitski’s Coterie has been opened at 
122 Ludlow Street, New York, as 4 
bakery. 

C. Constantin will open a bakery at 
2728 Broadway, New York. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New York, /1a5 
leased a store at 230 East Fordham 
Road, and will take possession about 
Nov. 1, It expects soon to occupy stores 
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1491 Lexington Avenue, New York, 

_e 0 Avenue, Ridgewood, 
Isl 

Teteries H. Bowers, in the baking busi- 
ncss at Main and W Place, 
Warwick, has discontinued iness at 
that address, and is seeking a new site. 

William Schussler has opened a bak- 
ery at Kingston. : 

Cc. F. Livingston will erect a baking 
plant at Philadelphia, to replace the one 
burned 


A. Fischmann has opened a bakery at 
1007 Blake Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Abrams Sisters Cakery, Inc., has 
opened branches at 77 Vesey Street and 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Wistar Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
branch store at 942 Elmwood 


opened 
Avenu 

The Surf Bake Shop has been opened 
at Cone’ Island. 


F. E. Allen will operate as the Home 
Baking Co., Gloversville. 

The Surprise Bakery has been opened 
at 229 Eighth Avenue, New York. 

§. Levine will open a bakery at 34 
Sumner Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Georze Kaplan will open a bakery at 
529 Fast One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York. 

L. A. Wehle, of the Wehle Baking 
Co., Rochester, will remodel the plant. 

The Marnell Bakery has been opened 
at Sidney. 

S. Wisnick is the new owner in the 
bakery at 970 Blake Avenue, Brooklyn. 

W. . Skerrett has succeeded A. J. 
Maynard in the bakery at Lake Placid. 

Milo Hurlburt has bought the bakery 
of F. D. Barnes, Perry. 

Charles Foldes has sold his bakery, 


38 Filth Avenue, Brooklyn, to the 
Princess Bakery & Lunch, Inc. 
The Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, 


has opened a branch at 252 Kingston 
Avenu 
Another store has been opened by 
Hansc;m Bakeries, Inc., at 3355 Broad- 
way, New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Smith's Bakery, Hendersonville, 
burned, with complete loss. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


E. I. Boise, Rolla, has sold his bakery 
J. kt. Weppler. 

A. E. Moore has purchased the Home 
Quality Bakery, Carrington. 


OHIO 


A. Allebaugh has leased the bakery 
at Arcanum, formerly operated by W. O. 
Moore and sold at assignee’s sale to M. 
M. Smith. 

The bakery of George Schaefer, 408 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, has been pur- 
chased by Julius Romer. 

The bakery of August Brusius, 1627 
Western Avenue, Cincinnati, has been 
purchased by Charles Cunningham. 

Alvin Pettit has leased the Dressel 
Bakery, West Tully Street, Convoy. 

The H. & M. Baking Co., Fremont, is 
erecting a building to house its bakery. 

The Liberty Bakery, owned by James 
Brown, McKinley Avenue, Massillon, 
suffered considerable damage from a re- 
cent fire. 

Ben and Charles Eichel, owners of the 
Sidney (Ohio) Baking Co. business, have 
sold it to Max Haas. The building will 
be remodeled, and reopened as the New 
System Bakery. 

The Sally Ann Bakery, Tiffin, has been 
= ised by E. R. Myers from R. J. 
Maloy, 

The H. & G. Baking Co. has opened at 
Toronto, in the former location of the 
Toronto Baking Co. 

The Wilhelm Grocery Co. has ac- 
quired the bakery on West Main Street, 
Zanesville, formerly operated by the 
Youngman and Dover interests. 


OKLAHOMA 


J. F. Murphy has purchased the Mod- 
ern Bakery, Chandler, from L. W. Payne. 
Mr. Payne has purchased the Crystal 
Bakery, Meeker. 

Koenig & Boyer have purchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Clinton, from Paul Butler. 

lhe oven capacity of Van’s Bakery, 
Edmond, has been increased. 

©. D. Sims has sold the Quality Bak- 
ery, 218 South Bickford, El Reno, to J. 
B. Compton. 

Irvin Devore and Mr. and Mrs. N. 
Marshall have established the Gold Seal 


to 
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, 908 East Pine, Enid. The busi- 
had its inception a few months 2d 
the home baking of doughnuts by 
Marshalls. 

W. S. Dickey has taken over the Home 
Bakery, Perkins. 

A $40,000 addition to the plant of the 
Campbell Baking Co. Tulsa, has been 
completed and the enlarged plant is in 
operation. The management reports an 
increased payroll of 30 per cent this 
year. 

" C. E. Jenkins has reopened his bakery 
at Skiatook. 

A. G. Moreland has taken charge of 
the City Bakery, Seminole. 

The Model Baking Co., 
City, has suspended operations. 

C. A. Klein, owner and operator of 
Klein’s Bakery, Enid, reports that his 
program of plant expansion is nearing 
completion. 

Work has been started at Enid on the 
projected plant of the Smith Baking Co., 
to cost about $250,000. Completion is ex- 
pected by Oct. 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Elmer Schamber, of the Schamber 
Baking Co., Erie, has admitted D. G. 
Whalley to partnership. 

Miles & Bowie, owners of the Ideal 
Bakery, Grove City, have purchased the 
building they occupy. 

The P. H. Butler Co. bakery, 4115 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

Jordan’s, Pittsburgh, has opened a 
branch at 1931 Murray Avenue, Squirrel 
Hill. 

P. G. Frey has opened the Frey Bak- 
ery, 102 Oley Street, Reading. 

The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia gave 
a luncheon at the Hotel Adelphia on 
June 2. 

John D. Lyle, manager of Mrs. Maur- 
ers Bakery, Shreveport, has completed 
a successful campaign on Butter-Nut 
bread. In spite of a le advance in 
prices, the business more than doubled. 

The McKeesport (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
opened a retail store at Fifth Avenue 
and Market Street. 

The Keystone Bakery has been opened 
at 3914 Germantown Avenue, Philadel- 

hia. 

/ Belber has purchased the baking 
business of Malanik Bros., 714 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 

C. A. McCartney, who operates a bak- 
ery at Murray and Darlington avenues, 
Pittsburgh, has opened a store at 134 
Whitfield Street. 

Charles Ehrenberg, formerly in the 
bakery business at West Hazleton, has 
opened a retail bakery at Nescopeck. 

A Pennsylvania charter has been grant- 
ed to the Penn Baking Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, with a capital of $75,000. The 
firm operates an extensive bakery on 
Irwin Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh. 

William P. Starr, a well-known baker 
of Harrisburg, died suddenly on May 28 
in the Harrisburg Hospital. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Lena Halvorson has opened a 
bakery at Canton. 

An oven has been installed 
Carthage (S. D.) Bakery. 

J. H. Scott has purchased the De Smet 
(S. D.) Bakery. 

Edward Swander has opened a bakery 
at Huron. 

J. P. Fisher has purchased the Model 
Bakery, McLaughlin, from Lester John- 
son. 

Mesdames Hutchins & Barlow have 
established a bakery at Oacoma. 

P. B. Pinsch has opened a bakery at 
Carthage. 

R. J. Stober has opened a bakeshop 
at Willow Lakes. 

Bert Tamm has entered the bakery 
business at Sioux Falls. He formerly 
operated a shop at Parker. 


TENNESSEE 


The Barksdale Bakery, Memphis, has 
been incorporated for $1,500, by Karl 
Limberg, William F. Grimmig, Jr., Mrs. 
Margaret Limberg, Mrs. Julius L. Grim- 
mig and Mrs. Emelia Limberg. 

The American Bread Co., 454 Fourth 
Avenue South, Nashville, has completed 
an addition to its baking plant. 


TEXAS 


The new plant of the Amarillo (Texas) 
Baking Co. has been completed. 
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of 


Oklahoma 


in the 





Joseph Galiano & Sons have installed a 
Day dough mixer in the Barker Bakery, 
Beaumont. 

The new bakery of Asa E. Ramsey, 
Borger, has been opened. It has a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 loaves per day. 

The Electric Bakery, Brackettville, has 
been moved to a new location. 

C. H. Bentley has purchased the Texas 
Bakery, Austin Avenue, Brownwood, 
from J._A. Boler. 

The City Bakery, Childress, has been 
reopened after remodeling. 

Henry Stewart, a baker of Gilmer, 
was shot and killed on the streets of 
Jacksonville. 

N. Burnett, Greenville, has complet- 
ed plans for a large food store, to oc- 
cupy a half block and to comprise va- 
rious departments, including a bakery. 

Charles Myers has sold the Houston 
(Texas) Bakery to W. H. Herrington. 

W. L. Husak has sold the Pastry Shop, 
Iowa Park, to John Maier. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Paris, has com- 
pleted its plant at 28 Lamar Avenue. 

The bakery of J. N. Mann, Vernon, 
has been purchased by J. K. Freese. 

B. F. Amonette is erecting a building 
at Pelly, a part of which is to be oc- 
cupied by a baking plant. 


WASHINGTON 


John Lorentzen has purchased an in- 
terest with his brother, Andrew, in the 
Royal Bakery, Concrete, and the busi- 
ness will hereafter be known as Lorent- 
zen Bros. 

William Meimes has purchased the bak- 
ery of Leo Buteau, Davenport. 

Charles Maccagno has opened the City 
Bakery, Okanogan. The building and 
equipment are new. 

The North Park Bakery, 10409 Wood- 
land Park Avenue, Seattle, has been 
opened by Mr. Faller. 

The Post Street Market Bakery, Spo- 
kane, formerly operated by Irene Haller, 
is now managed by S. Masdec. 

The Model Bakery, Thirty-eighth 
Street and Yakima Avenue, Tacoma, has 
been remodeled. 

Wyatt & Co. have opened the Island 
Bakery, Winslow. 


WISCONSIN 


The Poole Baking Co. has purchased 
the interest of Mrs. E. H. Voight in the 
Sanitary Bakery, Antigo. 

W. F. Stipe has sold his Blue Bird 
Bakery, Basin, to Negros & Ferris. 

J. W. Schippers, Burlington, has sold 
his bakery to Albert E. Brooks. 

The Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, 
has opened a branch at 115 Grand Ave- 
nue West, Eau Claire, from which its 
products will be distributed to north- 
western Wisconsin. 

A. J. Wilbur, for 25 years connected 
with the Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, 
has resigned as secretary of that com- 
pany and purchased the Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Whitewater, from A. Schuett. 

Francis Bird and Earl Laird have 
opened the Blue Ribbon Bakery, Sixth 
and Maple streets, Janesville. 

The work of remodeling the Occident 
baking plant, Madison, has been com- 
pleted, and the Gardner Baking Co. has 
opened it for business. 

-An addition, costing $300,000, to the 
baking plant of the Oswald Jaeger Bak- 
ing Co., 914 Central Avenue, Milwaukee, 
has been completed. It houses two com- 
plete baking units. 

The bakery of J. Hammer, New Lon- 
don, burned. 

The Murray Restaurant, Phillips, has 
opened a bakery department. 

Gottlieb Gutekunst has purchased the 
City Bakery, Phillips. 

The West Side Bakery, Port Wash- 
ington, has opened. 

Rusch & Krueger have sold their bak- 
ery at Shawano. 

Fred Muller has commenced construc- 
tion of a bakery at Sun Prairie. 

Alterations costing $25,000 will be 
made to the plant of the Jaeger Bros. 
Baking Co., Wausau. 

Mrs. B. Campagnole has opened Reg- 
gie’s Torte Shoppe, West Allis. 

A. J. Anderson, proprietor of the 
Princess Pastry Shop, Wisconsin Rapids, 
has formed the Valley Baking Co., cap- 
italized at $10,000, which has taken over 
the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop there. Dan 
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McKercher and C. Paulson are associat- 
ed with him. 

John H. of the Joseph 
Poehimann Baking Co., Milwaukee, was 
married June 8 to Miss Elizabeth Heiser, 
Milwaukee. 

Joseph P. Kalt, 287 Third Street, Mil- 
waukee, has awarded contracts for the 
construction of a $50,000 bakery build- 
ing at Fifth and Vliet streets. 

The Princess Pie Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated to conduct a pie bak- 
ery. 

The Barker System Bakery, Fort At- 
kinson, owned by Leslie Roessler, Theo- 
dore Valerius and George Drewson, is 
erecting a new plant on West Sherman 
Avenue. The present shop and retail 
store on South Main Street will be kept 
intact. 

W. J. Koeck, formerly with the Peo- 
ple’s Bakery, Oshkosh, has opened his 
own shop at 744 Wisconsin Avenue, 
North Fond du Lac. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Omar Baking Co., Milwaukee, to do a 
general bakery business. 

The West Side Bakery is a new estab- 
lishment at Port Washington, owned and 
operated by Schils & Waters. 

Christ L. Sorenson, pioneer bakery 
owner, Racine, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Excellent progress is being made in the 
construction of the new $200,000 plant 
of the National Baking Co. at 2120-2130 
Clybourn Street, Milwaukee. The build- 
ing will be one of the largest in the city. 

The George Devine Bakery, Portage, 
formerly known as the Federal Bakery, 
is moving into larger quarters and in- 
stalling a complete set of new equipment. 

Contracts have been let by A. Meyer, 
792 Teutonia Avenue, Milwaukee, for a 
$10,000 addition to his bakery. 

Clarence and Henry Peterson, doing 
business at Cudahy, a suburb of Milwau- 
kee, as the Bake-Rite Bakery, have filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 


WYOMING 
The Pollyanna Bakery, Sheridan, has 


moved to new quarters at 37 South Main 
Street. A new oven has been installed. 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE CANADIAN 


FIELD 
Laing & Sons, Ltd., confectionery 
manufacturers, Hamilton, Ont., have 


been granted a provincial charter to take 
over the business of Laing & Sons, a go- 
ing concern. The capital is $150,000. 
The new company is expected to make 
considerable expansion. 

The school of baking at Guelph, Ont., 
is now an accomplished fact. Canadian 
bakers have been successful in complet- 
ing its construction, and H. C. Maedel 
is to take charge. Mr. Maedel is a grad- 
uate in chemical engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and for the past 
three years has been chemist and baking 
— for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ad. 

The new Garnet wheat has undergone 
baking tests at the experimental farm, 
Ottawa, and was found to be highly sat- 
isfactory. Although not so white, being 
slightly cream in color, it is considered 
equal to Marquis wheat in every other 
respect, and produces bread that com- 
pares favorably with that made from the 
letter variety. 

Joseph K. Hall, a well-known baker 
of Woodstock, Ont., died recently. 

The office safe of the Mackey Bread 
Co., 939 Windsor Avenue, Windsor, was 
robbed of $1,422. 

The Palmer Baking Co., Chatham, has 
installed a high-speed mixer in its Pat- 
terson Avenue baking plant. 

The Monarch Bakeries, Ltd., 22 Peg- 
ler Street, London, has been purchased 
by Hooper King. New oven equipment 
has been installed. 

The Excelsior Spaghetti Products, 
Ltd., Toronto, has been organized to 
manufacture alimentary pastes and do a 
general baking business. Its capital 
stock is $40,000. 

The bakery of E. Ouellet, Riviere du 
Loup, Quebec, was destroyed in a fire 
which burned 57 buildings there, and did 
damage of over $1,000,000. 

C. J. Staley has opened a bakery at 
Cloverdale. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business is normal, which means 
that buying is just sufficient to cover im- 
mediate needs. This condition is expect- 
ed to continue until the new crop move- 
ment is well under way. Mills are not 
pushing sales of new flour, although each 
week an increased number make their 
quotations on this basis. There is not 
sufficient difference between old and new 
prices to interest consumers, and sales 
on the new crop continue limited. 

Spring wheat flours are only moder- 
ately active. Prices are within narrow 
limits, and 50c bbl practically covers the 
range on each grade. Old soft winter 
straights, including Pacific Coast flours 
and midwesterns, last week ranged $7.25 
@7.80 bbl, and old hard winter straights 
$7.85@8.50, while new crop flours were 
$7.25@7.80. 

Export,—Inquiries from abroad re- 
garding new ‘crop Kansas flour are be- 
ginning to come in.- Samples are being 
requested and, in view of the difference 
in price between these flours and Cana- 
dians, it is expected that considerable 
business will be done with foreigners, 
especially for July, August and Septem- 
ber shipment. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 19: 
spring fancy patents $8.80@9.30, stand- 
ard patents $8.50@9, clears $7.50@7.80; 
hard winter short patents $8.30@8.80, 
straights (old) $7.80@8.50, (new) $7.20 
@7.80; soft winter straights, $7.25@7.80; 
rye, $5.74@6.35,—all in jutes. 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE GOLF TOURNAMENT 

At the Produce Exchange golf tourna- 
ment held June 17 at the Knollwood 
Country Club, White Plains, the flour 
trade did nobly in carrying off prizes. 
The Barber cup went to L. E. Broenni- 
man, whose score, 141, was the lowest 
that has ever won the trophy. Prizes 
for singles were won by J. E. Rowe 64, 
F. Cunningham and D. C. Colesworthy 
tied for second with 65, W. C. Duncan 
66, and F. B. Roundey 67. The Hart- 
man prize for selected score went to G. 
C. Halsted, Jr., 65. The best ball two- 
some was tied by W. C. Duncan and 
John Claybrook, Ray Kilthau and L. E. 
Broenniman, whose score was 63. The 
Kickers’ prize was won by Harold Arm- 
strong 78. 

About 70 competed in the tournament, 
which is a larger attendance than at any 
previous exchange tournament. Many 
men went up in the morning and had 
luncheon at the club, and since the sun 
shone for almost the first time this 
spring, the day was very enjoyable. 


NOTES 

Walter E. Fuller, of the Walter E. 
Fuller Flour Co., Boston, was in New 
York June 17-18. 

L. A. Viviano, New York flour broker, 
has returned from a 10 days’ tour of 
southwestern wheat fields. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 778, the previous week 
860, and for the same week a year ago 
841. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, spent a few days in New York 
last week. 

William S. Weiss, secretary of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was in- 
troduced on ‘change last week by L. 
A. Viviano. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City manager 
of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
spent last week in New York, visiting 
the home office. 

Harry G. Spear, who has recently been 
manager for the Harry R. Gordon Co., 
Inc., flour broker, New York, has sev- 
ered his connection with this concern. 

The Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
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Kansas, has appointed Burke & Mc- 
Mahon, its New York representatives, 
exclusive export agents on mill brands. 


F. L. Harley, formerly with the Ernest 
Brewer Co., who has been in business in 
Florida the past winter, has returned to 
New York, and, it is understood, plans 
to re-enter the flour business. 


Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, was in New York last week, at the 
office of S. R. Strisik & Co. He left 
June 16 to visit the Sesquicentennial and 
Baltimore. 


The board of governors of the Flour 
Jobbers’ & Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ 
Association of Greater New York, at its 
meeting on June 16, selected Victor 
Warren Milch as credit manager to suc- 
ceed L. M. Midler. 


J. W. Eckhart, president of John W. 
Eckhart & Co., Chicago flour brokers, 
came to New York with Mrs. Eckhart 
last week after attending the Federated 
Flour Clubs convention, being on a two 
weeks’ pleasure trip through the East. 


Ralph Mastrojanni, manager of the 
durum department of the Halboth-Coans 
Co., who attended the macaroni men’s 
convention at Chicago last week, from 
there went on to visit the King Midas 
Mill Co, at Minneapolis, which the Hal- 
both-Coans Co. represents in the New 
York market. 

Among Canadian millers here last 
week were H. C. Moore, export manager 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, C, H. G. Short, manager 
for the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, and Douglas Campbell, general 
manager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

The offices of Samuel Knighton & Son 
have added, as salesmen, S. J. Park, who 
has been in the brokerage business in 
this market for many years, George D. 
Scagel, to work through New England, 
and R. J. McGovern, covering eastern 
Pennsylvania. Henry Knighton, who is 
connected with the Boston and New 
York offices, returned last week on the 
Aquitania from Europe. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ended June 12, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to 1,158,051 bus and 
105,634 bbls, 38,600 bbls going to Ham- 
burg. Bookings during the current week 
for Germany are in fair volume, con- 
sisting of Canadian export patents, and 
the orders have been divided among sev- 
eral mills. 


BUFFALO 


While the mill output is greater than a 
week ago, there is no increase in the vol- 
ume of business. Hand-to-mouth buying 
is as prevalent as ever. Mill representa- 
tives are not urging sales. Millers gen- 
erally are convinced that the present 
prices cannot hold if the new crop moves 
in anything like the amount generally 
believed it will. New wheat has not been 
coming in liberally, and prices have ad- 
vanced about 50c on new crop flour, due 
to the increase in premiums on cash 
wheat. First clears are well cleaned up, 
and present prices are well maintained. 

Kansas_ representatives report their 
customers willing to take a chance on 
the quality of the new crop flour, and 
laying in no more of the old than will 
be sufficient to tide them over. 

Buffalo quotations, June 19: spring 
fancy patents $9.60@9.75 bbl, standard 
patent $9.40@9.50, clears $7.40@7.50, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; rye, $6@6.10 bbl 
for white, $5.25@5.30 for medium, and 
$4.40@4.50 for dark; hard winters $9@ 
9.25, straight $8.75@9, soft winters $9.10 
@9.25. 


Rochester quotations, June 19: spring 











fancy patents are selling at $9.30@9.50 
bbl, pastry at $9.30@9.40, and rye at 
$5.15@6.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 13-19 ...... 238,000 214,119 90 
Previous week .. 238,000 194,967 82 
Year ago ....... 238,000 179,251 75 
Two years ago... 166,500 143,676 78 
Three years ago. 166,500 90,030 54 


NOTES 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., has returned from an 
eastern motor trip. 

C. H. Cochran, of the Buffalo office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 

C. C. Lewis, president of the Lewis 
Grain Corporation, addressed the mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Flour Club on June 
18. 

P. J. Dodge, president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Mackay, of the Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., 
Northeast, Pa., visited Buffalo on June 
19. 

Preparations are complete for the 
tenth annual convention of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, which 
will be held here June 24-25. Among 
speakers who will address the delegates 
are Frank X. Schwab, mayor of Buffalo, 
and W. T. Buckley, of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was in limited demand last week. 
Buyers are waiting for the range be- 
tween old and new crop stocks to nar- 
row. At present the difference between 
cash and July wheat at Kansas City av- 
erages over 30c bu, which the trade re- 
gards as absurd, as Minneapolis cash is 
selling at a discount under Kansas City 
cash. 

All prices are lower, especially old 
soft winters, which were expected to be 
scarce at the end of the season, but 
which are just the reverse, with fancy 
short patent offered at $8 bbl without 
takers, and near-by straight at $6.65. 
Springs are easier and hard winters nom- 
inally steady, but neither is attracting 
any attention. Rye flour is a little high- 
er, but neglected. 

Closing prices, June 19, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@8.50; 
hard winter short patent $8.75@9, 
straight $8.25@8.50; soft winter short 
patent $7.65@7.90, straight (near-by) 
$6.65@6.90; rye flour, white $5.65@5.90, 
dark $4.30@4.55. 

NOTES 

Receipts of flour last week included 
4,391 bbls destined for export. 

Joseph Masker, of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., grain, Chicago, was on ’change here 
on June 19. 

Eugene Blackford, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has returned from a two 
months’ trip to Europe. 

Edward D. Legg, of Legg & Co., flour, 
grain and hay, is back from a pleasure 
trip to New York and Atlantic City. 

Richard P. Johnson, secretary-treas- 
urer of J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., mill- 
ers, Knoxville, Tenn., visited this mar- 
ket last week. 

The new bakery of the General Bak- 
ing Co. at North Avenue and Harford 
Road, Baltimore, is making slow prog- 
ress toward completion. 

Emmanuel C. C. Schleuter, broker, for- 
merly secretary of the C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., has applied for member- 
ship in the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
will this week award a contract to fur- 
nish state institutions with about 1,600 
bbls old crop flour, 1,300 standard hard 
wheat patent and 300 near-by soft win- 
ter straight, to be delivered during the 
next three months. 

It is announced that the Ocean Trans- 
port Co. has inaugurated a direct service 
between Baltimore and Pacific Coast 
ports, also that the America India Line 
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has re-established a direct service from 
Baltimore to Karachi, Bombay, Colo 
Madras and Calcutta. Wilbur F. § 
& Co., Inc., is the local agent for 
lines. H. Dorsey, 


BOSTON 


Large buyers are not attracted by 
prices quoted for hard winter wheat 
patent flours from mills in the South. 
west. A little business has been done, 
but the amount sold for future delivery 
has been far from satisfactory. Some 
of. the big buyers hold that if millers ang 
flour dealers can speculate as to the 
future of the market, it may be profit. 
able for them to do likewise. Again, 
prices on new crop flour are not yet 
established on any basis where either 
seller or buyer is eager to operate. The 
actual needs of flour buyers are increas- 
ing through depleted stocks. 

Quotations, June 19: spring special 
short patents $10.25@10.40 bbl, standard 
patents $8.90@9.25, first clears $7.50@ 
8.10; hard winter short patents $9@9.25, 
standard patents $8.60@8.90; soft win- 
ter patents $8.50@9.40, straight $8@8.50, 
clear $7.40@8. 

Demand for rye flour is slow, with 
some advance in prices. Choice white 
patents on June 19 were held at $6@ 
6.40 bbl, standard patents $5.80@6.20, 
dark rye $4.50@4.55, and rye meal $4.75 
@4.90. 

NOTES 


Herlich Bros., Inc., Somerville, has 
been incorporated to deal in flour, grain 
and dairy products. 


H. S. Leviston has returned from a 
two weeks’ business trip through the 
Northwest and Southwest. 


William S. Weiss, secretary of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., recently 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. 


H. B. McCoy, president of the Hum- 
phrey Godwin Co., Memphis, Tenn., cot- 
tonseed meal shippers, was in Boston 
last week. 

Harlan Connary, Lancaster, N. H., a 
member of the grain firm of Frank 
Smith & Co., was drowned June 13 while 
fishing. Mr. Connary was 47 years old. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales showed a marked improve- 
ment last week. A considerable amount 
of spring wheat flour was sold, the bulk 
of it beitig nationally advertised brands. 
Mill representatives are of the opinion 
that the turn has come, and that rather 
free buying will follow. Shipping direc- 
tions are much improved. Demand for 
clears increased, and sales improved. 
Soft winter orders were fair, the ma- 
jority being placed by cracker and pas- 
try manufacturers. Rye flour prices 
showed no change. 

Not much interest has been displayed 
in new crop quotations. The consensus 
of opinion is that quotations will have to 
be adjusted before mills can find buyers. 
Bakers report a brisk business, especially 
in fancy breads, cakes and pastry. 

Quotations, June 19: spring wheat short 
patent $8.75@9.50 bbl, short standard 
patent $8@8.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.50@9, standard $8@8.50, clears 
$7.25@8; soft winter $6.75@7.25, bulk; 
pure white rye $5.50@5.75, medium rye 
$4.75@5.25, and dark rye $4@4.25. 

NOTES 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was a recent Pittsburgh visitor. 

Because he failed to comply with legal 
regulations in selling stock food, R. E. 
McChesney, Akron, Ohio, recently was 
fined $50 and costs. 

C. C. Latvs. 





NEW TURKISH BREAD ON TRIAL 

A new bread, called “popular,” has 
been put on trial by the prefecture of 
Constantinople, at 3c lb, according to the 
assistant trade commissioner at Constan- 
tinople. The composition of this bread is 
three parts Thracian hard wheat flour 
and one part white corn flour. A sack 
of 159 Ibs (119 Ibs wheat flour and 40 
lbs corn flour) produces 100 1-kilo loaves 
and sells for $6 per sack. 
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TORONTO 


in domestic spring wheat 
Millers find trade 


Business 
four is not brisk. 
dull, and bookings of new orders are 


light. Apparently, buyers are waiting 
for more favorable terms. Prices did 
not change last week. Quotations, June 


19: 


June 19 June 12 

om PAtEN(S ...ccsecccedes $8.70 $8.70 
feet osechoneabuheae 8.45 8.45 
Seconds ....-+-++sseeeeees 8.20 8.20 
First clears ....++eeeeeees 7.10 7.10 
LOW GTAG® 2... cecccceeces 5.10 5.10 
Feed flour ....--seseeeees 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.»., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—The good inquiry 
noted recently for this grade of flour 
continued last week, the only handicap 
to bookings in volume being the scarcity 
of milling grades of wheat. However, a 
fair business is being done. Compared 
with previous week, bulk lots at seaboard 
were down 10@15c, while domestic prices 
showed little change. Quotations, June 
19: 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, $6.25 bbl, car lots, track, 
Montreal; Toronto, $6; bulk lots, sea- 
board, for export, in buyers’ bags, $6. 

Export Trade—Demand for spring 
wheat flour for export has fallen off. 
Neither United Kingdom nor continental 
buyers are as interested as in recent 
weeks, and cable inquiries are fewer. 
Mills, however, have been doing a fair 
business lately, and some are booked 
ahead. Prices declined last week, the 
reduction amounting to Is. Quotations, 
June 19: export spring patents, in 140-lb 
jutes, 43s 6d@44s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, June-July 
shipment. 

The export market for Ontario winter 
wheat flour showed more animation last 
week, There was an improved demand 
from United Kingdom markets, and sales 
were more numerous. Mills making this 
grade of flour are now busy on orders. 
All new business booked is for prompt 
shipment. Bids for later delivery are 
too low for acceptance by millers, and 
are really only feelers as to prices on 
the new crop flour. Quotations, June 
19, were 40s per 280 Ibs, in jute bags, 
cif. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
June-July shipment, a reduction of 1s 
as compared with previous week. 


NOTES 


The office and sales staff of George 
Weston, Ltd., biscuit and cake manufac- 
turer, Toronto, held a picnic recently 
at Keswick, Ont. 

The amendment to the Canada grain 
act which recently passed the House of 
Commons is being debated by the Senate, 
and the wheat pool and grain trade are 
carrying on their conflict before that 
body. 

In the 10 months ending last January, 

Canada exported 214,686 bbls flour and 
719,291 bus wheat to Denmark. Barley, 
oats, rye, oatmeal and rolled oats also 
figured in the exports. Grain and mill 
products accounted for 64 per cent of 
the total value of Canadian goods sold 
to Denmark during that period. 
_Robert J. Christie, president of Chris- 
tie, Brown & Co., Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturer, Toronto, died on June 13. Mr. 
Christie’s connection with that company 
Was a lifelong one, and on the death of 
is father in 1910 he was elected to the 
presidency. He was also a director of 
the Dominion Bank and a member of the 
Toronto Board of Trade. 


In a recent report of the board of 
grain commissioners, Fort William, it is 
stated that shipments of wheat since the 
opening of navigation have been heavy, 
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Canadian Flour and Wheat Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—May showed a decided improvement in volume of exports 


of both wheat and flour from Canada over the same month in 1925. 


Flour 


totaled 725,852 bbls, compared with 482,315, while exports of wheat were 


18,979,018 bus, compared with 14,883,499. 


Crop year exports of flour are 


now slightly in advance of the same period last year, the amount for the 10 
months being 8,888,825 bbls, compared with 8,758,354. Wheat exported dur- 
ing the same 10 months totaled 231,370,890 bus, while last year’s shipments 


were 124,077,231. 


Ontario Pool Plan Adopted 


Toronto, Ont.—The recently proposed plan for an Ontario wheat pool 
has met with favor, and it has been decided to adopt that scheme of grain 


marketing in this province. 
United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. 
West studying the system there. 


Organization will be started immediately by the 
One of its officials is at present in the 
C. H. Burnell, president of the Manitoba 


pool and secretary of the Canadian pool, is to direct organization work. 
The Ontario pool will gather in the grain, but the selling will be done by the 
central selling organization already established by the three western pools. 








and indications are that they will con- 
tinue so during the month of June. 
Given a fair July movement, it is felt 
that stocks in the western division will 
be very low at the end of the season. 


MONTREAL 


Demand for spring wheat flour was 
quiet last week. City and country buy- 
ers are taking only sufficient to meet im- 
mediate needs. Some inquiries are re- 
ported from bakers whose contracts are 
near completion, but not for important 
lots. Prices are steady. 

The export demand has again been 
good. Inquiries from continental buyers 
continue. Domestic prices, June 18: first 
patents $8.70 bbl, patents $8.45, second 
patents $8.20, standard patents $8, jutes, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour remains unchanged, 
with small stocks, light demand and lim- 
ited offerings. Quotations, June 18, $6.60 
@6.70 bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, net cash; small lots, $7.10@ 
7.20, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was a recent 
visitor here. 

G. W. Rochford, agent in Trinidad for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
been in Montreal for a few days. 

Frank H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., was here on business last week. 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is expected 
to start home from England on June 24. 

George Stephan, maritime provinces 
sales manager for the Maple Leaf Mill- 
inf Co., Ltd., spent five days of last 
week in Montreal. 

R. A. Thompson, a miller of Lynden, 
Ont., and a director of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, was in 
Montreal last week. 

J. Albert Blais, province of Quebec 
sales manager for the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., has just re- 
turned from a short vacation. 

Albert A. Lavoie, province of Quebec 
sales manager for the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from 
a short trip of inspection in the Quebec 
district. 

What is believed to be a world record 
was established in Montreal last week, 
when 80,000 bus grain were run from 
elevator No. 8 into the hold of the Baron 
Maclay in one hour. 

Ships plying between Montreal and 
United Kingdom ports have to carry 
enough coal from Montreal to enable 
them to make the return trip. This 


diminishes cargo space, affecting grain 
and flour shipments. 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic demand for flour in the west- 
ern provinces is extremely slow, and the 
trade generally is without feature. Some 
of the large mills are operating to ca- 
pacity on export orders, but, lacking 
such trade, others are for the most part 
running to only a part of their capacity. 
Bakers are taking their usual supplies, 
and buyers at country points are main- 
taining their hand-to-mouth policy as re- 
gards flour purchases. There is no 
change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted June 19 at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

T. Reynolds, manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Saskatoon, Sask., was a recent 
visitor in Winnipeg. 

George Carter, sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., at Calgary, 
Alta., was in Winnipeg last week. 








A. W. Alcock, chemist of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Boni- 
face, recently returned from a trip to 
various points in the United States, 

The McLaughlin Co.’s elevator at Glen- 
boro burned on June 13. The plant had 
a capacity of 35,000 bus, and at the time 
of the fire contained 4,000 bus grain, 
mostly barley. 

The question of the identification and 
control of weeds is receiving considerable 
attention from the various departments 
of agriculture and farmers generally 
throughout the West. 


Saskatchewan expects a banner year 
in regard to its corn crop, according to 
L. M. More, Estevan, secretary of the 
corn growers’ association of that prov- 
ince. He states that never before has 
such an active interest been evidenced 
in corn culture as has been recorded by 
his association this year. 

G. Rocx. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in April, 1926 
and 1925, in barrels: 











To— 1926 1925 
.,. S arrerre 549 1,012 
United Kingdom ........ 162,740 88,286 
Other countries ......... 518,488 620,827 

WRN cs eadcncccssccces 681,777 710,125 

Wheat exports in April, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 

To— 1926 1925 
WOR Btates ..ccccseccs 138 2,37 
United Kingdom ........ 3,076,371 4,126,928 
Other countries ......... 2,449,031 823,410 

WOE cade beccisvccnene 5,525,540 4,952,712 

Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to April 30, 1926 and 1925, 
in barrels: 

To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ......... 12,816 16,826 
United Kingdom ...... 2,368,602 2,187,719 
Other countries ....... 5,781,555 6,071,494 

EE 6x0 6.0.00 ce4ond 8,162,973 8,276,039 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to April 30, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 





To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 8,118,118 2,094,877 
United Kingdom ..... 155,762,549 86,300,660 
Other countries ...... 48,511,205 20,798,195 

WOME 0s 0 esssevcess 212,391,872 109,193,732 





G. G. Lavarone will open a bakery at 
1191 Second Avenue, New York. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Totals 
WOPERMER cscccccccccsecs 2 1 1 1 4 1 2 4 1 1 3 ee 21 
British Guiana ......... 7 12 12 9 18 10 12 12 13 9 16 7 136 
British South Africa.... 2 5 2 6 4 5 12 4 4 3 5 oe 52 
British West Indies..... 50 48 43 44 72 67 66 62 59 53 97 48 709 
GUD sce ccvecccecececees 3 6 8 6 11 21 20 17 11 23 20 10 156 
Denmark .........++++. 3 18 20 14 11 61 48 23 11 17 21 16 263 
WEED, 50.0 600.0 0600 601006 6 6 21 11 8 41 30 13 6 10 10 15 177 
GEE ocd voces ccveccess 65 148 193 169 64 158 178 70 50 131 219 171 1,616 
GPGGOS coc cicccesccccces oe 10 6 23 24 34 35 32 40 25 81 49 359 
Hongkong .....-0s0.000. 15 12 28 7 7 10 3 35 26 33 17 1 194 
GED 0066 cccvecvosceseé 5 2° e« 7 2 11 15 9 13 6 37 oe 105 
Netherlands ............ 8 20 44 25 6 20 43 37 10 11 16 14 253 
Newfoundland ......... 28 24 16 22 25 47 62 69 25 3 12 6 339 
BPE ccccccccsseccseccs oe 6 15 10 14 24 16 20 12 4 27 10 158 
CRIME cccccccccseccccces 48 8 15 108 142 81 112 143 45 161 229 92 1,174 
French West Indies .... 1 ee 3 2 2 7 4 2 1 4 5 3 34 
Esthonia .........s+e005 1 4 1 ee 1 2 2 1 1 13 
PRUBMR nccccwesccscsoccs oe . 2 2 es 4 
REED snceccenccesessese ae 1 1 1 3 4 4 2 2 2 2 22 
PERM ccc cccccccsvccess 45 79 75 11 os ee 210 
PEE cpoccceccncseess 11 16 35 32 42 39 57 51 40 76 24 423 
BW ccccvccccccesecs 5 2 10 9 14 5 5 7 7 74 
United Kingdom . 155 246 139 186 309 442 3871 300 276 330 166 3,074 
United States .. ee 1 es 3 3 1 2 1 2 1 14 
Venezuela ...... 7 11 11 3 17 11 14 8 8 18 9 123 
TEBIEE cccvccccccecoveces 2 2 3 9 19 6 1 2 7 1 54 
BOAR sccccccccccccsccces oy 1 10 3 1 3 0 ee ee 21 
POROUS ciccocccccsecees oe 2 1 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 1 15 
San Domingo .......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 1 14 
Philippine Islands ...... we es “a 1 2 ie 1 ‘a af 2 2 1 9 
Pere 3 1 4 3 6 5 2 2 7 5 21 19 78 
British West Africa .... .. 1 se ee ee oe os ee ee os 1 
St. Pierre, etc. .......6. ee 2 ax 1 oe “2 0 o% 3 
Portuguese Africa ..... ee 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 3 16 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 13 
ORROrS ..ccccccccvcccece 12 14 20 7 6 9 13 14 4 10 12 7 128 

Totals. .....sicvecss 482 596 815 685 6611,0221,2101,042 117 8421,302 682 10,055 
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C. F. G. RAIKES, EUROPEAN MANAGER 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, 


Budapest, 
Cable and Telegraphic Address: “ Millefiori 
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Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Loxpon, Emo., June 2-—Up to May 
29 there continued to be a good demand 
for Canadian flours, but during the last 
three days there has been a very definite 
falling off. ‘The easier tendency of the 
American markets has been against buy- 
ers, and with flour prices lower, import- 
ers and factors have shown a desire to 
get clear of dearer contracts before mak- 
ing further commitments. Millers and 
factors are unanimous in their complaints 
that the baking trade is not buying free- 
ly. One can perhaps sympathize with 
the miller who has to ask a comparative 
high price for his goods, but with im- 
nanbel flours on their present attractive 
price level, it is surprising that a larger 
volume of business is not done. The 
trend of the American wheat markets 
may not encourage heavy buying, but 
there really should be steady buying, 
even if only of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, 

Although a dearth of colory flours to 
mix with the strong Canadian is noted, 
there seems to be a fair supply of Aus- 
tralian within sight, besides which con- 
tinental flours are offered cheaply, al- 
though these, being soft and finely 
ground, perhaps take more time to as- 
similate with the coarser Canadian than 
the baker is either willing or able to give. 
As a result, there have been occasional 
complaints, Judging from the number 
of offers of Australian flour, it would 
almost seem that there should be a sur- 
plus and some pressure to unload, but as 
fast as any arrives it goes into consump- 
tion, and there is a premium for spot or 
near-by parcels, Another reason for the 
apparent lack of volume is the hesita- 
tion to make further contracts at pres- 
ent prices, in the face of the quantities 
of hard wheat flour which soon should be 
available, There are some offerings of 
Kansas hard wheat flours at a discount 
for the new crop, but this is. not sufficient 
to produce business. 

Flour Quotations,—Canadian top pat- 
ents are down Is, with cable offers at 
44s 9d@46s, cif., for June and July 
shipment from seaboard,. Export pat- 
ents are offered at 428 9d@438s, c.i.f., for 
June and July shipment. No business 
is reported for shipment, but It is under- 
neal that passage lots have changed 
hands at a premium of at least Is over 
these figures. Canadian flours milled in 
bond in the United States are quoted at 
446 9d, cif. No business is passing, 
Canadian winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents are quoted at 418, c.if., but they 
are considered too dear, although if they 
were on the spot there would be a ready 
sale, Australian flours seem to be of 
principal interest. Some good quanti- 
ties have changed hands, The spot value 
Is about 468, ex-store, Afloat parcels 
due to arrive during June or early July 
are worth 42s, c.L.f. Late July arrival is 
valued at 41s 8d, and June shipment, 
with steamer named, can be purchased 
at 40s 9d@4ls. Argentine low grades 
are unchanged at 20s, c.i.f. Demand is 
quiet, but there seems no pressure to 
sell, Minneapolis low grades are lower 
at 208, c.L.f., at which figure there is an 
occasional transaction, Continental low 
grades are considered too dear at 22s, 
«Lf, 

Home Milled Flour.—Millers have ad- 
vanced the official price for their straight 
run cr Is per sack to 51s, delivered, 
equal to about 468 6d, c.i.f. This, how- 


ever, appears to be purely a paper 


price. Home millers are in a bad posi- 
tion, with their difficulty in getting coal, 
owing to the continuance of the strike 
in the coal fields, and in addition the 
yrice that they can get for their offal 
8 a very poor one, even when able to 
effect sales. For the present there can 
be little change in the prices they ask 
bakers. 

Flour Arrivale-—Flour arrivals have 
increased. The quantities, in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from Canada, 16,- 
037; Australia, 782; Argentina, 7,924; 
Continent, 3,878. 


Laverroo.t, Enc., June 2.—There is a 
moderate trade passing in home milled 
flour, which is 6d lower than a week ago. 
Bakers in many districts are taking free- 
ly on old contracts, and millers antici- 
pate a broadening of demand in the near 
future. Imported flour is quiet on spot, 
with quotations in buyers’ favor. 


Griascow, Scortaxp, June 1.—All busi- 
ness, both in wheat and in flour, con- 
tinues very restricted. Home millers are 
quiet, and importers also find sales diffi- 
cult. There are not yet many offers of 
new crop products, 

Home millers’ prices are practically 
unchanged. ‘They find demand for flour 
weak, It may be this is due to the min- 
ing strike. Miners, when at work, are 
the heaviest of our bread consumers. 
The fact that they carry their bread to 
the pits is a source of a certain amount 
of waste, and when they are idle and at 
home it is natural that their rate of con- 
sumption should diminish. Moreover, 
most of the Scottish districts are short 
of trade union funds and, as a conse- 
quence, the miners’ dependents are 
largely left to the mercy of parish relief. 
Few shops are offering them credit, This 
factor may be a big influence in ending 
the strike. 

Flour Prices,—Imported flours are in 
slack demand. Manitoba export patents 
are about 48@44s per sack of 280 lbs, 
c.if., both on spot and for shipment; 
Canadian winters, 42s 6d; American win- 
ters of the old crop are about 45@46s, 
and of the new crop are offered for 
August shipment at 44s, c.i.f. 

Arrivals,—Arrivals still are light, and 
stocks low. The Canadian Pacific liner, 
Metagama, which is one of the two ships 
that returned across the Atlantic from 
the Clyde during the strike without dis- 
charging their wheat and flour cargoes, 
has again reached the Clyde. The car- 
goes which now will be discharged had 
no opportunity for delivery on the occa- 
sion of her last visit, because the vessel 
was not then docked. She merely lay 
at the end of the estuary. The other 
ship which failed to unload her car, 
was the Anchor-Donaldson liner Letitia. 
She is expected to return soon. The con- 
signees of both the wheat and the flour 
cargoes intend to lodge claims with the 
shipowners. ‘The millers who had wheat 
aboard will claim the difference of 4s qr 
between the price when it was bought 
and that at which it could be replaced 
today, and also will claim a few idle 
days at the mills in consequence of the 
wheat not being delivered. The flour im- 
vorters’ claim will relate to the price dif- 
erence in the two positions caused by 
the delay in delivery. 


IngrLaAND, May 


Bewrast, 81.—F resh 
business in flour is impossible. English 
and Scotch millers who were held up 
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during the strike are now delivering 


flour against contracts. With the lots 
merchants and bakers picked up on spot, 
they now have fairly good stocks on 
hand, but those in the hands of im- 
porters are very small. American soft 
winters, which have been out of the run- 
ning during the whole winter, are now 
exceptionally good value, and lower than 
Irish milled flour. Canadian export pat- 
ents, after touching 45s 3d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, dropped to 43s 6d at the close 
of last w in sympathy with wheat. 
Short patents ranged 47@48s, and 
dropped to 46s 6d, net, cif. Belfast, 
and 47s, Dublin, but consumers were 
not inclined to operate. Spring wheat 
exports milled in bond were as low as 
4As, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dub- 
lin, for June-July shipment from sea- 
board, which is considered a reasonable 
price, but it did not attract business. 
American soft winters have been sold 
at 45s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 45s 6d, 
Dublin, for June shipment from sea- 
board, and the price brings them well in- 
to line with home milled flour of similar 
quality. Irish mills would want at least 
50s, delivered, and the cheapest of the 
English mills would probably want a 
shade above this figure, so that if Amer- 
ican mills can compete with the home 
made article there are still buyers who 
are fond of a genuine soft American 
winter wheat patent of good quality. 
One or two parcels of Canadian soft 
patents have been sold to Belfast and 
the north of Ireland on a basis of 40s, 
net, c.Lf. The quantities were not large, 
as the system of baking in Ireland does 
not admit of this class of flour being 
used very liberally. Australian flours 
can be bought for shipment at 42s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, but business 
is not workable at present, though some 
little lots are offered at 2s sack more 


on spot. 


FLOUR IMPORTER WINS DERBY SWEEP 


Lonvon, Ena., June 4—One of the 
events of the year in the sporting world 
is the great horse race known as the 
Derby, and there are comparatively few 
people who do not have a little flutter 
on it. It always takes place on or about 
June 1. This year it was run on June 2, 
in a pouring rain. No amount of rain, 
however, damped the ardor of the bet- 
ting, and in practically every large of- 
fice there was a Derby sweep, but the 
three biggest sweeps are known as the 
Calcutta, the Stock Exchange, and the 
Baltic. 

The winners of the second prize in the 
Baltic Sweep this year were H. J. Win- 
ter and Stephen Phillips, both of the 
firm of Winter Bros., Mark Lane, Lon- 
don. The Baltic is the Grain and Ship- 
ping Exchange of London, and the first 
prize in the sweep amounted to $40,000 
and the second to $20,000. Mr. Winter 
and his colleague are, therefore, richer 
by $20,000 than they were on the morn- 
ing of June 2. The first prize in the 
Calcutta Sweep, which is the biggest of 
all, was won by an insurance broker, of 
Cornhill, in the city of London, and 
amounted to $600,000. Only a small 
ayo of this money actually fell to his 
ot, as he had sold portions of his share 
to several people. The winner of the 
Stock Exchange sweep secured $320,000. 








BELFAST IMPORTER VISITS LONDON 
Lonvon, Enea., June 4—J. E. Well- 
wood, of the firm of Shaw, Pollock & 
Co., Ltd., and also of John Dixon & 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast, is spending a few 
days in London. 





I. Posner will open a bakery at 1745 
University Avenue, New York. 
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BRITISH MILLS DRAW 
UP NEW LABOR PACT 


Extremists Sought to Hinder Food Move. 
ment During Kecent Strike—Millers Were 
Threatened for Loading Flour 


Lowpox, Enc., June 4—One of the 
shibboleths of the trade unionists at the 
time of the general strike was that 
“food was not to be interfered with” 
but from beginning to end of the strike 
period the extremists among the strik- 
ers did their utmost to prevent the 
movement of food. Millers were jn. 
formed that if they wished to move flour 
from their mills they must obtain per. 
mits from the local trade union repre- 
sentatives. Ignoring such instrictions, 
millers were warned that if they at- 
tempted to load up flour their ill op- 
eratives would “down tools,” and one 
prominent London miller received a let- 
ter from a group calling theinselves 
“The East End Watchers,” in which they 
threatened him as follows: “Shou'd you 
assist in deliveries of flour from tie mill 
to motor lorries, then we will s:¢ that 
you pay dearly for it, both in person 
and in your home.” For a few days 
the transport of flour was held up, but 
finally the difficulty of making de! iveries 
was overcome by the splendid work of 
volunteers, who were protected by police 
or soldiers. 

At the beginning of the second week 


of the strike, flour mill operative. were 
called out by their unions, and only in 
one or two instances were they loyal, as 


a body, to their employers, al! their 
agreements being cast to the winds. §. 
K. Keyes, of the Daren Flour Mills, 
Dartford, Kent, in writing to a local 
paper about the strike, said that they 
are taking back their men as far as pos- 
sible, but as wheat bought prior io the 
strike was held up in the docks on ac- 
count of the strike, they naturally could 
not start up the mill until they obtained 
the necessary grist. When the trade 
unions called off the strike they thought 
that the members could return to their 
work as if nothing had happened, not 
realizing that their action had closed 
down works that could not be resumed 
at a moment’s notice. At first they tried 
to insist that “all or none” should re- 
sume work, but they had to retire from 
this attitude with their tail between their 
legs. 


OPERATIVES WELL SATISFIED 


In further comment Mr. Keyes says 
he is confident that in the ordinary way 
they are quite content, and he regrets 
that they had not sufficient pluck ‘0 re- 
sist what was obviously wrong anil ac- 
tually illegal policy. Flour mill opera- 
tives, he says, are among the best paid 
men in the country, and their hours are 
short, being for shift workers 44 |iours 
per week, and for day workers 47. He 
concludes by pointing out that evidently 
those responsible for the strike are ig- 
norant of the fact that practically all 
flour made in British mills at this time 
of the year is composed of foreign wheat 
which makes it a dangerous matter to 
play with the nation’s food. 


NEW AGREEMENT 


As soon as the men returned to work 
it was necessary for the millowners to 
draw up a new agreement. Negotiations 
were entered into with the trade unions’ 
representatives, and the following azree- 
ment was duly signed: 

1. The trade unions concerned ad- 
mit that in calling out flour milling em- 
ployees and transport men they broke 
their agreements, and agree that ‘lour 
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June 23; 1926 


nilling cmployers do not by re-engage- 
gent surrender their legal rights. 

2 The trade unions undertake— 

(a) That im future they will not in- 
strect their members to strike either na- 
<mally, locally, or in the case-of any 
individual! firm for any reason without 
exhausting the procedure for dealing 
gith differences or disputes at flour mills, 
adopted by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry 
on Nov. 24, 1921. 

(b) That they will not support or en- 
ny of their members who take 


age 
iio action contrary to the preced- 
ing par igT aph. 

3, This settlement shall not cover per- 
sons who have been guilty of violence 
or intimidation, but the employers will 
consider «ny case on its merits. 

4 It is agreed that the national agree- 
ments in existence on May 4, 1926, re- 
main in rce. 

5. It agreed that subject to the 
foregoiny clauses, flour milling employees 
shall be re-engaged as and when re- 
quired, and day to day engagements 
shall be permissible while conditions re- 
main abnormal; the flour milling employ- 
ers reserve the right to give effect to His 
Majesty's government’s pledges in re- 
gard to \olunteer labor. 

"6. Any question arising out of this 
agreement shall be dealt with by the ma- 
chinery ecified in clause 2 hereof. 





LOWER STOCKS AT HAMBURG 
BRiNG INCREASED BUSINESS 


Hamervnc, Germany, May 29.—Flour 
business improved last week in conse- 
quence o/ low stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers d bakers, who, however, are 
taking ‘our on a hand-to-mouth basis 
only, believing that prices eventually 
may be |ower, due to the rosy prospect 
for the new crop. German millers were 
firm in their quotations, and not in- 
clined tv make any concessions. 

Forei:n flour prices are firmer, in ac- 
cord wii) the better tone of the wheat 
market. The inquiry for rye flour being 
limited, \ittle business is resulting. 

Millers’ offers are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.if., Hamburg, prompt shipment: 
Canadi export patents, $8.55@8.75 
bbl; Manitoba patents, $8.60@8.70; Eng- 
lish potents, milled from Manitoba 
wheat, ~5.88@9.12; English patent, $8.64 
@9.60. Hamburg wheat flour, best qual- 
ity, is equal to $11.70, and Hamburg rye 
flour, 7) per cent, equal to $6.96@7.56, 


per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





GERMAN GRAIN AND FLOUR 
DUTIES EFFECTIVE ON AUG. 1 


Lonpnon, Eno., June 4.—The tariff on 
imported commodities will ‘expire on 
July 31. If no other arrangement is 
made meanwhile, the following duties, 
either settled by treaties or autonomic, 
will be raised from Aug. 1: 


Reichsmarks——, 





a 
Settled by Au- 
Now treaties tonomic 
BO .....+0ceseanes 3 6 7 
eset ... ican 3.50 6.50 7.50 
ey ..costsuneee 3 5 7 
rr eee 3 6 7 
Flour ond milling 

Products ..sécens 18.75, 
Buck BE icc cwsess 5 
Eatin ins, peas. 

PMtiin .. vctsaewes oes 4 
Feeding beans ..... 1.50 cath 2.50 
ee ....sueenenene 6.80 ‘ 12.75 

All duties are per 100 kilos in Reichs- 
marks. Possibly these rates will be re- 
duced, bat in any case, apparently, they 
will be increased, as compared with those 
how in foree. 





DIRECT SAILINGS TO LONDONDERRY 
Beir st, Inetanp, May 31.—The main- 
tenance of the direct service for flour 
from America to Londonderry is a 
great boon for the bakers in the north 
and northwest of Ireland. It has proved 
80 successful that it will be made per- 
manent. Previously, importers had to 
bring the flour sold to Londonderry 
around by Belfast or Liverpool, all of 
Which added to its cost and placed 
American mills at a disadvantage as 
against English and Scotch mills. 


HOI LAND IMPORTER VISITS LONDON 

Loxpon, Eneo., June 4.—P. Donszel- 
mann, of the flour importing firm of P. 
Dons: elmann & Co., Rotterdam, has been 
Speniing a few days in London in the 
interests of his firm. 
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SEATTLE 

Forward buying of flour in north coast 
markets has been very light, but as bak- 
ers’ supplies are small, they have been 
obliged to buy frequently to meet current 
needs, and aggregate sales have been of 
fair volume. 

Few New Crop Sales.—While buyers 
look for lower prices for new crop flour, 
and some mills have made offers mate- 
rially lower than prevailing prices for 
old crop, little disposition has developed 
to provide for deferred requirements. 

There was no change in quotations last 
week for Washington flours, excepting 
for blue-stem family patent, which was 
advanced 20c bbl, in accord with the ad- 
vance in blue-stem wheat caused by crop 
damage in Washington spring wheat ter- 
ritory. 

Moderate sales of soft wheat flour 
were made to the Atlantic seaboard last 
week and interior mills sold scattered 
car lots to the Middle West. California 
showed little interest in north coast flour. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, June 18: 
family patent $7.95@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.90@7.40, 98's; 
standard patent $7@7.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8@9, 98’s. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $9.35@9.85; Montana, $8.70@ 
8.90. 

Export Trade.—Cheap offers of flour 
resulted in some good sales to Hong- 
kong last week. The Pacific Flour Ex- 
port Co. having removed its restrictions 
on minimum export flour quotations, 
prices became demoralized and some of 
the member mills of that organization 
promptly took advantage of the situation 
to reduce quotations to a point which 
brought business. North China inquiry 
became somewhat more active, and low 
price mills are reported to have worked 
some business to Shanghai and other 
North China points. The export price 
structure is extremely unsatisfactory, in 
the absence of the stabilizing influence 
heretofore exerted by the Pacific Export 
Flour Co. in maintaining a minimum ex- 
port flour price, which controlled the 
prices quoted by about 80 per cent of 
the milling capacity of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Export Prices—Export flour quota- 
tions were nominal last week, mills quot- 
ing at a wide range. Some of the mills 
refused to book for Hongkong and North 
China ports below $7.10, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $6.40, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, for soft wheat straights, while other 
mills quoted materially less. 

NOTES 

The Cambridge (Idaho) Flouring Mills 
Co., Inc., has been organized by James 
Hayes, Jr., Charles Carothers, and D. L. 
Carter; capital, $100,000. 

Bids were opened by the Department 
of War last week for 1,250 bbls issue 
flour. The bids varied from .0321c to 
.0388c lb, for Seattle and Camp Lewis 
requirements. 

A new cracker factory, the American 
Cracker Co., will begin operating at Seat- 
tle next week. R. R. Agner, formerly 
export manager of the Seattle plant of 
the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., is manager. 

The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, July 8, pre- 
ceded by the annual meeting of the Pa- 
cific Flour Export Co at the same place. 

J. K. Smith, San Francisco, director 
of grain, and J. J. Lavin, manager of 
the Portland grain department of the 
Sperry Flour Co., were in Seattle last 
week, returning from a general survey of 
the grain fields of the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Smith estimates that the principal 








winter wheat counties of Washington 
and Oregon will produce about 80 per 
cent of a normal crop, and the Big Bend 
section 40 to 50. 

D. A. Pattullo, manager of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, has been appointed a 
member of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion’s package differential committee in 
place of R. D. Lytle, secretary of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, re- 
signed. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market is more settled than 
a week ago, but there is no increase in 
business. Buying is of a filling-in char- 
acter, and no large volume of trading is 
likely until the new crop. On June 19 
family patents were listed in straight 
cars at $8.25 bbl, bakers hard white 
$8.65, and bakers blue-stem $7.45. 

Only a little export flour business is 
reported. 

NOTES 

A large delegation of Washington 
County grain growers met at North 
Plains, June 18, to inspect trial plant- 
ings made by the Oregon Agricultural 
College extension service. Fifteen varie- 
ties of wheat, five of winter barley and 
five of oats were inspected. 

The German steamer Witram has 
cleared for Hamburg, Antwerp and 
Bremen with 3,196 bbls flour and 74,666 
bus wheat. The motorship Challenger 
cleared for Liverpool with 93,333 bus 
wheat. The Swedish steamer Unden, 
with 263,000 bus wheat, and the British 
steamer Royal City, with 305,546 bus, 
cleared for Colon for orders. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Demand is light, with interest cen- 
tered in new crop prices. Those from 
Kansas are slightly higher. The move- 
ment on old contracts is normal. Cali- 
fornia mills’ new price lists show changes 
on only two items, rice flour and Frank- 
lin, both being advanced. 

California mills’ quotations, on June 
19: family patent $8.90 bbl, bakers pat- 
ents $7.80@8.20, straights $7.30, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons. 
Rye flour, dark mixture, was quoted at 
$6.40 bbl, and Wisconsin straight at 
$6.70; graham flour, standard $6.70, and 
dark $7. Rice flour was quoted at $7.30. 

Kansas standard patents of old crop 
wheat were quoted at $8.75@9 bbl, new 
crop wheat flour being $7.80@8.10. Mon- 
tana standard patents were quoted at 
$8.70@9; Dakota standard patents, $8.90 
@9.10; Washington-Oregon blue-stem 
patents, $7.50@7.70, and straights $7.50; 
pastry and macaroni flour, $7.10@7.30. 


NOTES 


C. V. Savage, of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Chicago, visited in San Francisco 
while on a tour of the Pacific Coast. 

M. M. Gragg, business agent of the 
Southern Pacific Milling Co., Monterey, 
spent several days in San Francisco last 
week. 

Calcutta grain bags are quoted at 13c 
for immediate delivery and 12%@13c for 
June and July. San Quentin grain bags 
are quoted at 12%c. 

California’s rice acreage will total 140,- 
000 in 1926, an increase of 40,000 acres 
over 1925, according to the Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association of California. 

High officials of the Native Sons of 
the Golden West gathered at the old 
flour mill near St. Helena, recently, to 
discuss plans for its restoration as a 
California relic. 

Five governors of southern and mid- 
dle western states, and nearly 40 dele- 
gates to the good roads conference re- 
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cently held at Santa Monica, were guests 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. on 
an inspection trip of its mills at Ogden, 
Utah. The stop was arranged by R. H. 
Green, Jackson, Miss. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., has announced the 
appointment of Harold Bavey as division 
sales manager at Portland, and C. W. 
Smith in the same capacity at Tacoma. 
E. D. McCaslin, who has been division 
sales manager at Tacoma, has been as- 
signed to special duty at the Los An- 
geles office. 

Methods of deepening Islais Creek, on 
which the California state grain terminal 
is located, are being considered by the 
state board of harbor commissioners, fol- 
lowing the rejection of private bids for 
dredging. It has been planned to dredge 
642,000 cubic yards to clear vessels of 
deep draft. Since the grain terminal has 
been in operation, traffic in that vicinity 
has increased more than 100 per cent. 
The terminal is owned by the state and 
operated by the Islais Grain Terminal 
Association. 

W. E. Zurranyn. 


LOS ANGELES 


Market conditions are virtually un- 
changed from a week ago. There is some 
buying, but for spot only. Some Cali- 
fornia wheat is coming on the market, 
and the prospects are for firm conditions 
for the immediate future. Quotations, 
June 18: California family patent $9 bbl, 
basis %’s; hard wheat bakers, $8; blend- 
ed bakers $7.80, basis %’s; California 
pastry, $7.50; Kansas standard patent, 
$8.75; Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $8; 
Montana standard patent, $8.40; Dakota 
standard patent, $8.90; Washington pas- 
try, $7.20. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’'s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 12, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- June 13, 
Wheat— June 12 vious week 1925 
United States*... 15,858 —2,741 34,371 
United Statest... 2,915 +238 1,408 
Camada ......20. 53,868 —5,367 45,831 
WORE ceccccce 72,641 —7,870 81,610 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
WORE oNénaseves $56,000 +100 58,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DGGE SB ec0sesece 128,641 —7,770 140,010 
CORN—United States and Canada 
WEEE 22 0b 080008 30,700 +2,027 19,703 
OATS—vUnited States and Canada 
rere 52,607 —430 50,049 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
——United States————__,, 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
July 1...... 28,013,000 ,272,000 29,285,000 
Aug. 1...... 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Bes. Biccce 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
a er 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
aye wecve 48,238,000 2,816,000 51,054,000 
Oe, BD ccivrs 51,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 
1926— 
a Pee 55,024,000 4,220,000 59,244,000 
. 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1..... 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
May 1 ..... 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
Week ending— 
June 6..... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 
June 12.... 15,858,000 2,915,000 18,773,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
SN Bs ence 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 
Aug. 1 . 22,513,000 56,654,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1... 7,475,000 60,665,000 . 31,400,000 
SS See 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1 - 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 - - 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
POM, Jocees 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
Wes Be ccce 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 58,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 53,100,000 
Bar t.vsc. 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
Week ending— 
June 5.... 59,235,000 80,511,000 55,900,000 
June 12... 53,868,000 72,641,000 566,000,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 April 1....192,552,000 
ee Re 146,505,000 May 1....169,746,000 
Nov. 1 ....170,175,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 June 5....136,411,000 
1926— June 12...128,641,000 
Jan, 1 ....213,821,000 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 











IDEAL HARVEST WEATHER 
REPORTED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Cutting of wheat 
is practically finished in Oklahoma, and 
is well under way in the southern half 
of Kansas. Weather for harvest has 
been ideal in most sections, with low 
temperatures, although the cool wave 
also brought moisture to many places. 
Yields from the early cut fields are well 
up to forecasts. The rains came too late 
to help wheat materially, even in north- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska, where the 
harvest has not yet started. However, 
there probably will be no loss from the 
official estimates which were last issued. 


Crops Ripening in California 

Saw Francisco, Cat.—Wheat and oth- 
er grain in California are rapidly ripen- 
ing. Harvesting is under way in many 
sections, with fair to excellent yields in- 
dicated, excepting in limited areas where 
there was rust damage and in southern 
San Joaquin valley, where there was 
abandoned acreage because of drouth. 
The state-federal agricultural bureau at 
Sacramento, in making this report, esti- 
mates that California wheat condition 
was 88 per cent of normal on June 1, 
comparéd with an identical percentage 
last year and 78 per cent as a 10-year 
average. 


Ontario Needs Warm Weather 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather continues 
cold and wet throughout Ontario. Fairly 
heavy rains fell last week, and warm 
weather is now the greatest need of the 
growing crops. In a bulletin issued by 
the dominion bureau of statistics it was 
stated that winter killing of fall wheat 
has been more severe than was at first 
thought, and the condition of this crop 
was placed at 83 per cent, compared with 
93 to 97 during the past six years. 
Spring sown grains are reported in good 
condition, although backward. 

Wisconsin Crops Are Backward 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—The condition of 
winter wheat and a in Wisconsin is 
spotted. Rye is nearly headed out, while 
winter wheat is heading. Spring wheat 
is good, and oats are making rank 
growth, some rust developing. On the 
whole, crops are somewhat backward, 
‘Temperatures have been cool, and pre- 
cipitation heavy. Corn is rather grassy, 
and in some sections has been cultivated 
a second time. Farmers, however, re- 
port that crops are looking exceedingly 
well, 








Rain Saves Pacific Crops 

Seatrite, Wasu.—General rains last 
week came in time to prevent irreparable 
damage from drouth to wheat in the 
— winter wheat counties of the 
,acific Northwest, including Whitman 
and Walla Walla counties, Washington, 
and Umatilla County, Oregon. Since 
then, temperatures have been moderate 
and favorable for filling. Indications 
now are for a winter wheat crop of 
about 80 per cent of normal, In the 
Big Bend counties, however, there was 
little rain, and much of the wheat, in- 
jured by late frost and drouth, is beyond 
recovery. Conditions there indicate a 
crop of 40 to 50 per cent of normal. 
The cutting of winter wheat, oats and 
barley is in progress in a number of the 
earlier counties of the Pacific Northwest. 


Ohio: Condition Improved 

Totevo, Onto.—C, J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician, says that Ohio farm- 
ers will have 2,000,000 bus more wheat 
than estimated a month ago, The crop 
is now estimated at 31,300,000 bus, com- 
pared with 23,900,000 last year. Har- 
vest will be two weeks later than usual. 

The outlook for oats is unfavorable. 
Plants are of good color and the stand 
is generally thick enough, but the growth 
is very small, and only through the most 
favorable weather can Ohio have even a 
fair-sized crop. 

The indicated crop of other soft wheat 
states is as follows, with comparisons: 
Indiana 25,679,000, against 25,636,000 last 


year; Michigan 12,358,000, against 13,- 
906,000; Illinois 28,873,000, against 34,- 
960,000; Missouri 14,142, against 21,965; 
Pennsylvania 17,901, against 22,720; Vir- 
ginia 7,962, against 8,946; Maryland 7,- 
762, against 10,920. 

The growing wheat in this immediate 
section looks to be in good condition, 
and the weather has been just right for 
filling the heads. The straw is short, but 
some fields are already showing signs of 
turning. 


Rains Beneficial in Oregon 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Rains early last 
week were of great benefit to wheat and 
other grains. Rains were general over 
the wheat growing sections of the state, 
and in the opinion of grain men the crop 
is now back to the point where it was 
before the hot spell threatened to cut 
down the yield. A good spring crop is 
now assured, but the rain came too late 
to do much good to the winter crop. 
Harvesting of winter wheat, oats and 
barley is in progress in Jackson, Douglas 
and Wasco counties, and some spring 
wheat has been cut in Jackson County. 
Corn is doing well, but needs warmer 
weather, 


Outlook Promising in Italy 

According to a report issued by the 
foreign service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, prospects for cereal 
crops in Europe are not as promising as 
reports indicated a month ago. 

The outlook for wheat in Italy early 
in May was for a good crop, according to 
Dr. O. C. Stine, of this bureau, who is 
traveling in Europe. He stated that con- 
flicting reports are current from official 
and private sources as to the size of the 
crop in comparison with the bumper crop 
of 1924, but he added that it was too 
early to place much confidence in any 
definite estimate of the size of the har- 
vest. In reports from Spain it is be- 
lieved that the Spanish crop would sur- 
pass that of any previous year if the 
favorable conditions of early May should 
continue. The weather in France was 
unfavorable throughout most of May, the 
crops being in need of warm, dry weath- 
er. Reports from Germany say that the 
weather during the second week in May 
was not particularly favorable for the 
growing crops, being generally too cool 
to facilitate growth. The May 1 official 
report gave the condition of wheat and 
rye as slightly above average, whereas 
last year they were a little better. 

Field observations of conditions in cen- 
tral Europe made by G. C. Haas, agricul- 
tural commissioner at Vienna, and Dr. 
Stine, show that wheat prospects in Rou- 
mania, Austria, Hungary and the Banat 
area of Jugoslavia continue good. Those 
in the Serbian section of Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria are unfavorable, due to con- 
tinued dry weather. The crop in Poland 
is late. Conditions in Russia on May 20 
were given as average. The condition 
of winter wheat, June 1, last year, was 
slightly above average, and spring wheat 
a little better. The delayed spring and 
the return of cold weather there have re- 
tarded the growth of the crops. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
- Acres—————,_ -~-~-Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
$7,085 643 eee 
31,269 





62,200 398 271 669 


1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 690 283 873 
1923.. 39,618 20,141 69,6569 672 225 797 
1922.. 42,3568 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921.. 48,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 265,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 87,130 22,061 69,181 666 3656 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,611 46,941 418 233 661 
1916.. 84,829 17,956 62,785 482 168 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914.. 86,008 17,633 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 81,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912 26,671 19,243 45,816 400 830 730 
1911., 29,163 20,881 49,643 481 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,862 45,681 484 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 80,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906,. 29,961 17,855 47,806 498 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,864 419 278 693 
1904.. 27,081 17,044 44,076 3265 228 652 


*June 1 estimate, winter wheat only. 








United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Fiax wh't 
Od! eer vee 41 ve ee 
1926. 669 2,901 1,502 218 49 22 15 
1924. 8623 2,313 1,523 178 64 32 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,204 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 165 62 8 14 
1920. 823 3,209 1,496 189 6©660—sésdi 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 «= 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 691 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,693 212 «263 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 «614 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 0s «64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 643 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 «641 18 14 
1912. 730 32,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 636 2,886 1,186 174 36 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 624 2,690 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 428 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 3=630 18 15 
1900. 65622 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 80624 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 48637 12 
1892. 5616 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*June 1 estimate, winter crop only 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield -per 
acre in bushels): 








lam Wheat———.. -————_Rye 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 
3,565 41 12 
4,088 49 12 


Acres bus acre 

1926*... 37,085 543 15 
1925.... 62,200 669 13 
1924.... 64,209 873 16 
1923.... 69,659 797 13 
1922.... 62,817 868 14 
1921.... 
1920.... . 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 
1917... 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 
«++ 683,641 891 17 
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1912.. 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,643 621 12 2,127 383 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 36 16 
1909 + 44,261 683 156 2,196 30 13 
1908. 47,657 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 - 46,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 16 2,002 33 17 
1905 - 47,864 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 16 
1903 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 - 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 - 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 - 42,496 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898 44,055 676 165 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 $4,619 428 12 1,831 24 138 
18956 84,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893 34,629 396 £11 2,038 27 138 
1892.... 38,564 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891. 39,917 612 16 2,176 32 165 
1890. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
188 806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1866-75¢ 20,470 246 12 
*June 1 estimate, winter crop only. 
erage crop per year for the period. 


Spring Wheat Condition 


Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Year— June July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
APP ar re 78.5 oee Gee eee 
EP eee 87.1 88.1 73.9 75.0 
Da a« vs peewee 82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
asa --- 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
0 PP rrr 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
Se 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
Be esccovepeees 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
Sear 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
eee 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
Seer res 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
See 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
eer ee 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
SNe 95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 
1913 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 

96.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
94.6 73.8 69.8 66.7 
. 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
. 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
87.3 65.2 56.4 66.1 
91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 
100.9 956.0 96.5 91.7 
89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
92.6 94.1 96.5 97.2 
91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 








June 23, 1925 


Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reporteg by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 
Dec. 1 Wher 
previous har 
Year— year Apr.1 May June 1 vegies 
1926.... 82.7 84.1 84.0 76.5 
1925.... 81.0 68.7 177.0 66.5 g¢3 
1924.... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 119 
1923.... 79.5 75.2 80.1 76.3 168 
1922.... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 : 
1921.... 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 
1920.... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 
1919.... 98.6 99.8 3 
1918.... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 
1917.... 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 
1916.... 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 
1915.... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 
1914.... 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 
1913.... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 
1912.... 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 
1911.... 82.6 83.3 86.1 80.4 
1910.... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 815 
1909.... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 
1908.... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 
1907.... 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 
1906.... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 
1905.... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 
1904.... 86.6 ° A 
1903.... 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 
1902.... 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 
1901.... 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 
1900.... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 
3 
8 
5 


1899.... 92.6 77.9 76.2 67. 65.6 
1898.... w+. 86.7 86.5 90. 85.7 
1897.... 99.5 81.4 80.2 78. 81.2 
1896.... 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 16.4 
1895.... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894.... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 82.9 
1893.... 87.4 17.4 75.4 75.5 11.7 
1892.... 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891.... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890.... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 
Rye Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 rye production, based on condition June 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in \ushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1926 1925 Av 

., eee 449 610 784 
0 SSP ee 1,025 990 1,113 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,450 1,836 2,870 
DEED 05> 4.4% 960 See 2,337 1,744 3,25 
eS ee 1,290 1,242 2,717 
Pr 2,326 2,700 D856 
\. .. _. PAS 3,624 3,789 5,336 
MEUMROSSER. 2c cccvcccs 6,010 7,250 13,354 
DD edd Wan 0 0:4 5's See 531 574 764 
North Dakota ...... 10,253 15,710 16,965 
South Dakota ...... 1,294 1,910 4,175 
EA “witeb s tac 2,604 2,522 2,174 
NEED 3.S4 ces ce aan 1,218 1,400 1,779 
Other states ........ 6,720 8,329 7,027 


41,131 48,696 68,170 
Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 





United States ..... 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1926..... a> 549 543 ose bee eee 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 398 
1924..... 549 553 509 543 589 590 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 668 672 
CO Pee 673 584 607 569 641 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 543 = 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 632 «611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
Cy! eer 560 572 586 557 555 665 
2917. cc00 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 482 
| 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 75 «685 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 510 5624 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average.565 558 548 646 540 662 


Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1926, based 
on condition June 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1925 and 1924, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 1924 

ee 133,172 74,750 153,644 
Nebraska ........ 35,139 31,661 54,483 
Oklahoma ........ 62,730 28,282 4,874 
SE Sai aes s baXs 31,374 238,910 27,318 
SN his 6s oak 28,873 34,960 24,261 
TOMUBBR oven cc cecs 25,679 25,636 11,365 
Missouri .......... 14,142 21,965 1,589 
WEE 78.4) wares sap 31,479 6,552 25,826 
ColoraGe «...,.00% 19,795 10,752 15,974 
Pennsylvania ..... 17,901 22,720 19,850 
Washington ...... 20,916 9,300 19,364 
Michigan ......... 12,358 13,906 19,888 
Minnesota ........ 2,900 2,720 3,550 
ED abe K'as-4s 4:0:0-0-0 7,152 6,562 3,752 
Oo Aen 18,797 7,700 13,035 
a 6,006 2,828 10,893 
i... rere 7,962 8,946 9,628 
North Carolina ... 4,562 4,466 4,968 
ee ee 3,027 3,304 2,060 
Maryland ........ 1,762 10,920 8,532 
Bae TOOK ockc ives 3,934 5,850 6,588 
Tennessee ........ 4,531 4,588 3,225 
SE a's Vina 80s We 10,305 10,962 i,259 
California ........ 15,301 11,467 655 
Other states ...... 17,503 13,789 14,481 
United States ... 543,300 398,486 590,037 





Flour shipments from Vancouver to 
the Orient totaled 45,470 bbls in May, 
and 39,894 were shipped to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. Shipments 
to the Orient for the first five months of 
1926 were 538,733 bbls, and to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent 114,124, com- 
pared with 121,409 and 90,149, respec 
tively, for the corresponding period in 
1925. 
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Flaxseed futures were inclined fo ad- 
vance most of last week, the better de- 
r oil, reports of decreased pro- 
India and the belief that half 
of the Argentine crop had been disposed 


mand fo 
duction in 


ombining to give the situation 
y re Early this week, however, 
prices weakened considerably, with the 
ut that the market closed on June 
91 with the July future about 4c lower 
than on June 15. The decline was 
ascribed to better weather in the North- 
west and in Canada for flax and to the 
weakness in other grains. ‘ 
Discussing the flax acreage in the 
Northwest, the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co, linsced crusher, Minneapolis, says: 
“The rains of the past week will no 
doubt start growing flaxseed that has 
been in the ground many weeks. The 
great bulk of the crop will be late and 
now needs warm weather. This late flax 
will not have advanced far enough to 
shade itself from the hot suns of July 
and August, and will be in danger of 
frosts an! possible wet harvests. It will 
certainly take perfect weather during the 
next 90 days to produce as large a crop 
as we had last year.” 
The demand for linseed oil is good, 
mills in the East working to full ca- 


pacity, w! ile those farther west are op- 
erating as extensively as light stocks of 
seed wil! permit. The call for meal is 
good for the season of the year, and 
some crushers are behind on contracts. 
Minne« polis—There was a momentary 
revival interest in linseed meal last 


week, but the slump which set in on 
June 12 reasserted itself, and inquiry is 
again weak. The quotation at Minne- 
apolis dropped to $46.50 ton last week, 
and is now $46, this price being $1 lower 
than thet of a week ago. However, 
crushers report that they have been mak- 
ing a few sales daily. The Buffalo mar- 
ket, which was strong a week ago, has 
become dull, meal there being quoted at 
$4. Business at Toledo is reported as 
good, the quotation being $47.50, a 50c 
increase over a week ago. Linseed meal 
at Chicago is quoted at $48@48.50. 

The export market has been weak for 
several days, but was reported to be 
slightly stronger on June 22. Cake is 
avoted at $39.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York, 
for July and August shipment, this price 
representing a 50c advance over the fig- 
ure of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 15...$2.86% 2.34% 2.36% 2.34 2.36 








~ 


June 16... 2.85% 2.33% 2.34% 2.33% 2.36 

June 17... 2.87% 2.36 2.35% 2.34% 2.36% 
June 18... 2.38 2.36% 2.37 2.35% 2.37% 
June 19... 2.87 2.35% 2.35% 2.34 2.36% 
June 21... 2.33 2.31 2.31% 2.30% 2.32% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
June 19, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,782 13,647 2,599 3,496 
Meeth 4. cate 9,164 16,051 7,854 14,746 
Totals ...... 18,896 29,698 10,453 18,242 


Duluth—July is still the trade leader, 
both as to breadth of price range and 
the business transpiring. The new crop 
issues have started to come into their 
own, and are beginning to broaden. 
More spreading between them and the 
July is evident, and trading interest is 
gtowing toward the fall deliveries. 
Crushers are in the market, and rather 
active in regulating pit conditions as well 
as the course of prices. They supported 
on declines and sold on advances, and 
generally managed to keep things mov- 
Ing. Cash supplies on track were light- 
er and easily absorbed last week. Be- 
sides these, there were occasional odd 
lots in store and to arrive to come out 
and be sold. Car shipments were light. 


Mil. caukee.—Light production rather 
than iny noticeable increase in demand 
has kc pt linseed meal unchanged. There 
's only a moderate inquiry, and sales are 
rather slow. Prices remain considerably 
above those of a year ago, and the trade 
's not convinced that this should be so. 

otation, June 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
48@19.50 ton. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal is in light de- 
mand, and the market remains firm. 
Crushers are reported as curtailing pro- 
duction, and offerings have been scarce. 
Prices are practically unchanged, and 
some do not look for lower quotations 
until September. Linseed meal was quot- 
ed, June 19, at $48@48.50 ton, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh—Not much activity was 
noted in linseed meal last week. Sales 
were light, and prices practically un- 
changed. Quotation, June 19, $48.90 ton. 

Buffalo.—While there is some demand 
for linseed meal, there is less activity. 
Practically no change in prices has been 
made. Quotations, June 19: 34 per cent 
$46.50 ton, 31 per cent $44.50. 

Boston.—Linseed meal is quiet, with 
Buffalo millers on June 19 quoting 32 
per cent at $49.70 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
Boston, and 34 per cent at $51.70, both 
for shipment. Resellers offered meal at 
50c@$1 ton under these prices, and se- 
cured all the business. 

Toronto.—No change took place last 
week in linseed meal, or as it is termed 
in this market, oil cake meal. There is 
a steady demand. Quotations on June 
19 were $54.25@56.25 ton, in car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Mills report a satisfactory 
demand for linseed cake and meal from 
domestic buyers. The export call has 
fallen off, but mills have no stocks of 
any volume on hand, and conditions are 
normal for the time of year. Prices 
are. unchanged. Quotations, June 19: 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. A 
much more active interest has recently 
been shown in flaxseed by both Canadian 
and United States crushing interests, and 
prices made a gain of nearly 3c. Quo- 
tation, June 19, $1.98 bu. 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending June 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 76 122 13 10 567 296 

CGRIGKMO. 06:04 16 4 ee 8 oe - 

Dul.-Superior.. 50 86 20 6 763 311 
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London, Eng., June 
American and Canadian rolled oats have 
been rather in excess of market require- 
ments, and there is pressure by some 
holders to sell. Shippers would be pre- 
pared to accept even less than their late 
quotations of 37s, c.i.f., for rolled oats, 
but in the absence of selling pressure by 
them the market may hold up and enable 
importers to get out without loss. Ship- 
pers quote oatmeal at 36s, cif. No 
fresh business is reported. 

Belfast, Ireland, May 31.—Oatmeal is 
still uncertain. So far, importers have 
found no difficulty in selling any they 
have at today’s prices plus the duty of 
£2 10s ton, and small lots have realized 
about 42s 6d per 280 lbs, f.o.r., Dublin, 
for medium, and Is more for flaked. 
The price for home milled is 36s for 
medium and 37s for flake. There being 
no duty in Belfast and the north of Ire- 
land, conditions are different, and Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills continue to get 
their share of the trade. Prices are very 
irregular and uncertain, and there is lit- 
tle doing to test the market. It might be 
possible to buy American oatmeal at 35s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and flake at 
36s, but the majority of Canadian mills 
are at present a little higher. 


Toronto.—There is little activity in the 
cereal market, warmer weather having 
resulted in the usual lessened demand. 
Mills are having difficulty in finding 
either domestic or export business. Quo- 
tations, June 19: rolléd oats $6.30@6.50 
bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, mixed. cars, 
delivered, with 40c off to jobbers; oat- 
meal, in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—The sale of rolled oats in 
packages continues fair. Prices are firm. 
Bulk rolled oats are quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations, June 18, $3.10@ 
8.15 per 90 lbs, less 1 per cent cash dis- 
count. Oatmeal is unchanged at $3.47 
per 98 lbs, less 1 per cent cash discount. 

Winnipeg.—There is no feature in the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal. Do- 
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mestic sales are very light. The usual 
export business is being done at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, June 19: 
rolled oats, in 80-Ib bags, $2.75; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 22 at $2.42 per 90 Ibs. 

Chicago.—A good demand is reported 
for both rolled oats and oatmeal, and 
mills have been operating steadily. There 
has been a little export business in rolled 
oats. They were quoted, June 19, at 
$2.30@2:35 per 90-Ib sack, and oatmeal 
at $2.55 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for rolled oatmeal last week, with 
the market steady on June 19 at $2.75, 
and cut and ground $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—The oatmeal market is 
quiet and easier, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Quotations, June 19, 
$2.90@3.15 per 90-lb sack for ground. 





BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 
BY SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 


Atianta, Ga.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Southern Baking Co. was held at 
the Biltmore Hotel last week, a regular 
quarterly dividend of $2 being declared 
on each share of preferred stock. For 
the first five months of the year there 
was an increase of 48 per cent in the 
company’s business. 

The stockholders approved plans for 
the construction of four new plants to 
be operated by the company in Florida, 
at Tampa, Miami, Daytona and West 
Palm Beach, bringing the total number 
to 14. It is expected that the new plants 
will be ready by next fall. 

Prominent men in the industry present 
at the meeting included Harry D. Tip- 
ton, president of the company and chair- 
man of the board; George A. Zabriskie, 
New York, president of the United 
States sugar equalization board; J. S. 
Schomaker, secretary and treasurer of 
the company; H. O. Miller, vice presi- 
dent, and George P. Wadsworth, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 





FLEISCHMANN CO. IN NEW PLANT 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
organization of The Fleischmann Co. 
early this week started moving into a 
plant which has just been completed for 
its occupancy at Thirteenth Street and 
Montgall Avenue. In the new location 
the company will occupy more than 
double its former floor space, and the 
number of employees will be increased 
to 50. 

The Fleischmann Co. bought the site, 
and construction of the building began 
last fall. It is a brick structure, 93x130, 
partly one and partly two stories high. 
The branch here, of which E. L. Johns- 
ton is manager, serves western Missouri, 
Kansas, and parts of Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska. 





MILLERS HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Debow Sparks, of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., won first 
prize for the low medal score in a golf 
tournament held by the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club at the St. Clair Country Club, 
Belleville, Ill, June 15. Dinner was 
served at the club in the evening, fol- 
lowed by a brief business session, at 
which time Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, was 
elected an honorary member of the club. 
Robert W. Hughes, commercial agent 
for the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and D. 
A. Wilburn, export manager for the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, were 
elected members of the club. 

WILLIAM F. HECK DEAD 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—William F. Heck, 
aged 56, one of the best-known grain 
and feed merchants in western Pennsyl- 
vania and a former president of the 
Pittsburgh Grain and Hay Exchange, 
died in the Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, on June 17, from cerebral 
hemorrhage. Mr. Heck was head of the 
wholesale grain and feed firm of William 
F. Heck & Co. He was taken ill while 
on his way home from State College, 
where his son is a student. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son. 








Von Thum Bros. have opened a branch 
bakery at 230 Throop Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 
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GROCERS, FOOD BROKERS 
GATHER AT ROCHESTER 


Retailers Hold Joint Session With Wholesale 
Representatives—Question of Chain 
Store Competition Is Discussed 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Nearly 5,000 delegates and 
others invaded this city for the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers which is being held 
here simultaneously with the conventions 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and the National Food Brokers’ 
Association. The retailers held a joint 
session yesterday with the wholesalers. 
Today the retailers begin a three-day 
program. 

The menace of chain stores came to 
the fore early in the discussions. The 
sentiment appeared to be that danger 
from that quarter was overestimated, but 
it should not be ignored. It was said 
that chain stores were an object lesson 
in merchandising efficiency, and as such 
they were of great value to the average 
retailer. There was room for both, but 
the retailer should capitalize service and 
personal contact, which were the weak 
points of chain store organizations. 

Co-operation between retail and whole- 
sale ends of the grocery business were 
stressed. The benefits of special sales 
were discussed as a live means of stimu- 
lating business. The need for labels on 
tinned products more accurately describ- 
ing the contents was dealt with. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
too many high class labels were adver- 
tising too many inferior products. 

A large exhibit of appliances used in 
the trade, together with a variety of food 
products, was staged in the annex of the 
convention hall. There was much com- 
petition to secure the 1927 convention, 
many cities taking part in the race. Spe- 
cial arrangements had been made for the 
entertainment of the ladies present, the 
Rochester Retail Grocers’ Association 
acting as host. It is likely that the 
wholesalers will follow the precedent 
established this year, and hold a joint 
session with the retailers, as this is the 
outstanding feature of the convention. 

T. W. Kyapp. 





GOLDEN RULE BAKERY PLANS 
NEW PLANT IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A modern baking 
plant, costing around $250,000, will be 
built in Kansas City this fall or next 
spring by the Golden Rule Baking Co., 
according to present plans of the man- 
agement. It will be located in the south- 
ern part of the city, and will be 
equipped with a traveling oven as well 
as five smaller ovens. The capacity of 
the plant will be double that of the one 
now in use. 

The Golden Rule company was or- 
ganized two years ago to take over a 
small, unsuccessful plant. In those two 
years the management has increased the 
business 400 per cent, and has reached 
the limit of expansion in the present 
quarters. Fred L. Fleming, a local cap- 
italist, is president of the company, al- 
though he is not active in the business. 
Fred E. Timmig is vice president and 
manager, and L. M. Goodwin, Mr. Flem- 
ing’s son-in-law, is secretary and treas- 
urer. 





MEASURE AGAINST SELF. 
RISING FLOUR DEFEATED 


Baton Rovoe, La.—The Dalferes bill, 
which provides for a definition and the 
regulation of the manufacture and sale 
of self-rising flour, was reported on un- 
favorably on June 16 by the Louisiana 
committee on public health and quaran- 
tine. 

E. L. Rowley, New Orleans, represen- 
tative of the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., was active in the defeat 
of this bill, as were four of the leading 
flour jobbers of Baton Rouge. W. H. 
Stroud, secretary of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn., 
came to Baton Rouge to work against 
the measure. 

The fact that the committee reported 
the bill unfavorably is taken as an indi- 
cation that the measure is killed, so far 
as the present session of the legislature 
is concerned. 
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Bran Weakens Under Improved Pasturage 
Improved pasturage over large sections of the country, following fairly 
general rains, has resulted in a weaker bran market, and prices have declined 
about $1.50 ton. The heavier grades of feed, under the influence of increasing 


demand, are firm and in some markets higher than a week ago. 
red dog is also increasing, with prices higher. 
Canadian feed and reselling by jobbers is reported from the East. 


Demand for 
Some purchasing of cheap 
Little 


new crop activity is noted, as buyers and sellers are far apart on ideas of 


price. 
that section. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago—The millfeed market has 
weakened, demand has been poor and 
prices have declined. Bran and stand- 
ard middlings are down about $1.50@2. 
These conditions are said to have been 
brought about owing to purchases of 
cheap Canadian feed, and some reselling 
by eastern jobbers. Offerings from the 
Northwest are reported light, and rather 
heavier from the Southwest. The small 
number of sales made have been largely 
to cover immediate requirements, al- 
though some buyers have shown a little 
interest in July-August-September ship- 
ments. Spring bran was quoted, June 
19, at $23.50@24 ton, hard winter $23.50 
@24, standard middlings $24, flour mid- 
dlings $28.50@29.50, and red dog $32@33. 


Milwaukee.—After a spurt the millfeed 
market suffered a relapse and is easy 
once more. Consumptive demand has 
been reduced by the improvement in out- 
door feeding. Distributors are awaiting 
a decline from the recent high levels be- 
fore displaying any interest. Selling 
pressure, however, has been very light. 
Middlings maintain the recently regained 
premium over bran, although this is far 
below normal spread. Quotations, June 
19: standard bran $23@23.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $23@23.50, standard middlings 
$23.50@24, flour middlings $28@29, and 
red dog $31@83.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis —Demand for bran remained 
steady last week. Shorts were in active 
demand, and prices are stronger. Buy- 
ing was fairly active in all territories, 
and the East in particular was in the 
market. Offerings are still limited, due 
to the light operation of mills. Stocks 
of feed are light in all sections of the 
country, and a steady demand is antici- 
pated for some time. Quotations, June 
19: soft winter bran $23.75@24.25 ton, 
hard winter bran $23.25@23.75, and gray 
shorts $27@27.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Duluth.—Millfeed is quiet, liberal rains 
having contributed to better pasturage, 
this causing an easier undertone. Sup- 
plies are scarce, due to light operation 
of mills. 

Minneapolis.—Improved pasturage con- 
ditions, following general rains, have had 
a weakening effect upon bran. Demand 
for this feed is at a standstill, and 
prices have declined $1.50@2 during the 
week. 

The heavier grades of millfeed, how- 
ever, are coming into their own. A good 
general demand is reported for standard 
middlings, flour middlings and red dog, 
and prices on these have held firm. Kan- 
sas City distributors have been endeavor- 
ing to buy standard middlings in this 
market, on account of the scarcity there 
of brown and gray shorts. Offerings of 
flour middlings have dried up, and this 
grade is very strong and scarce. De- 
mand for red dog is also increasing, with 
sales reported at $1 more than buyers 
were willing to pay a week ago. 

Mills quote bran at $21@22 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $21.50@22.50, flour mid- 
dlings $27, red dog $29, rye middlings 
$18@19, and wheat mixed feed $25.50@ 
28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Mills have little red dog to offer, and 
resellers can readily get $1@1.50 more 
for quick shipment than mills quote. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


Dry pastures on the Pacific Coast have resulted in a firm market in 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 22 Year ago 
BOR: siewonaaie sg $20.50@21.00 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings.. 26.50@27.50 33.00@33.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29.50@31.00 40.00@41.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for spot and 
future bran in eastern territory, which 
resulted in rather sharp price advances 
in the Southwest recently, has diminished 
substantially. As a result, offerings are 
exerting considerable pressure on_ the 
market, this being reflected in declines 
of about $1 ton. Little new crop activity 
is reported, as buyers and sellers have 
their ideas of prices far apart. Most 
mills in this section have refused to sell 
bran more than a week or two ahead, be- 
cause of uncertain operations, and this 
has tended to increase current supplies 
in the hands of manufacturers. Shorts 
are extremely scarce, and the market is 
strong at an advance of $1.50@2 ton 
over a week ago. Demand is not large, 
but even the sharp rise in prices failed 
to bring out a sufficient amount to fill it. 
The most insistent call for the heavier 
feed is emanating from near-by territory, 
principally Missouri. Quotations, June 
19, basis car lots, Kansas City, imme- 
diate shipment: bran, $20@20.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, 
$26@27. 

Salina.—Trade requirements of mill- 
feed continue limited, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations, June 17, bran, $1.15 
@1.20 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.20@1.25; 
gray shorts, $1.30@1.35. 

Hutchinson.—Feed demand is more 
than ample to absorb the supply, and 
prices are steady to stronger. Buyers 
are rather indifferent as to bran, but 
a brisk demand exists for shorts. Quota- 
tions, June 19, Kansas City basis: bran 
$21@22 ton, mill-run $24, and gray 
shorts $26@27. 

Atchison.—Bran is very weak, selling 
at $21 ton on June 19, while shorts sold 
at $26.50@27, with considerable June 
short interest in that feed. Future prices 
on feed are practically on a spot basis, 
although there is a number of reports of 
resales of earlier bookings. 


Oklahoma City.—Many mills are clean- 
ing out old stocks of millfeeds in antici- 
pation of increased operating capacity 
later in the year. Prices are lower, and 
mixers are buying for July and August 
deliveries. Demand, while light, is satis- 
factory. Straight bran sold on June 19 
at $1.20 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill-run bran 
$1.30, and gray shorts $1.40. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on June 18, at $27.25 ton, mixed 
feed $28.75, and middlings $29.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville—NMillfeed showed improve- 
ment last week, with demand cleaning 
many of the stocks on hand. Parched 
pasture lands caused an increased de- 
mand, though prices remained practical- 
ly steady. Quotations, June 19: bran $27 
@27.50 ton, mixed feed $27.50@28.50, 
and shorts $28@28.50. 

Indianapolis.— Demand for millfeed 
last week was fair, considering condi- 
tions. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, June 19, car lots, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, 100-lb burlaps: winter bran $28@ 
29.50 ton, gray shorts $31.50@33, mixed 
bran and shorts $29@30.50, and red dog 
$35@39. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk—Feed prices are compara- 
tively weak, with little demand except 
for immediate needs. Quotations, June 
17: red dog $36@37 ton, flour middlings 
$31@33, standard middlings $29@30, 
and standard bran $29@30. 

Nashville —Millfeed demand continued 
quiet last week, there being only moder- 
ate sales. The output is not large, how- 
ever. Prices, June 19: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er points, $28@30 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $31@33. 

Memphis.—Lack of faith in prevailing 
prices rather than poor demand from 
feeders accounts for the small business 
being done in millfeed. Mixers are tak- 
ing only single cars and letting their 
stocks get very low, while offerings have 
not been free. Wheat bran was quoted 
on June 17 at $25 ton, and gray shorts 
at $29. 

THE EAST 


Buffalo.—As far as the mills are con- 
cerned, wheat feeds are firm. Resellers 
are less decided in their opinions,. and 
are selling for less than mills. Recent 
heavy rains have reduced rural demand. 
Flour middlings are quoted at less than 
those from the Northwest. Southwest- 
ern feeds are offered liberally. Quota- 
tions, June 19: bran $26 ton, standard 
middlings $26, flour middlings $30.50, 
and red dog $34.50. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are easier, with 
not much buying, as the trade is only 
meeting pressing needs. Some winter 
bran is offered for future shipments, but 
none for prompt or near-by. Other feeds 
are held steady, with fair demand. Ca- 
nadian bran and middlings were offered 
on June 19 at $29.75 ton, in sacks, for 
pure, and split cars at $29.50@29.75. 
There was some business reported last 
week on account of lower prices, and 
the fact that offerings were at near-by 
points. Quotations on domestic feeds, 
prompt or near-by shipment, per 100-lb 
sacks, June 19: spring bran $30@30.50, 
standard middlings $30, flour middlings 
$36@36.50, mixed feed $33@39, red dog 
$38.50, stock feed $33.50, and reground 
oat hulls $12. 

Baltimore. — Spring bran, standard 
middlings and flour middlings are $1@ 
1.50 ton lower, otherwise feed is un- 
changed, with demand generally inactive. 
Quotations, June 19, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $28.50@29; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $28.50 
@29; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$36@38. 

Pittsburgh—Business in millfeed was 
fair last week. Demand, however, was 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 22, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


23.00@23.50 . 
Soft winter bran 


Minneapolis 
meeneeaeesare $23.00@23.50 $21.00 @22.00 


21.50 @22.50 


Kansas City Baltimore 

seeee@..... $28.50@29.00 
22.75 @ 23.00 
23.00 @ 23.50 


” St. Louis 
20.00 @ 20.50 Ren seem 
5 31.00 @32.00 


Standard middlings* .... .....@24.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 ..... @27.00 27.50@28.00 28.50@29.00 30.00@31.00 
SD, ME nab dees obie.4 Kas $2.00@33.00 .....@29.00 66... Direc ev eeee Ques 36.00 @38.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring WOR occscsiseuce $24.00@25.00 $30.00 @31.00 $29.00@30.00 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 31.00@31.50 .....@..... 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @..... 31.00@32.00 .....@..... 27.50@28.50 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... 24.00@25.00 30.00@30.50  29.00@29.25 27.00@28.00 31.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 80.50@31.00 33.50 @34.50 36.00@36.50 30.50@32.00 .....@..... 
Be GO 0b beuscaek mes 33.50@34.00 37.00@38.00 .....@38.50 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
3 EE Ce Gocnes @ 27.00 $.....@29.00 $.....@36.00 
GHC nc oe kee: tauoad @ 24.00 + see + @26.00 abes 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 








June 23, 1925 


principally for prompt delivery. (ffe,. 
ings were liberal, while prices were some- 
what easier. Quotations, June 19: stang. 
ard middlings, $29@30 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $31@32; spring bran, $28@29; red 
dog, $35@37. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quict, ang 
prices generally favor buyers. Quotg. 
tions, June 19, for prompt shipment, per 
ton: spring bran $31@32, hard winter 
bran $382@32.50, soft winter bran $32 
33, standard middlings $31@31.50, floy; 
middlings $35@36, as to quality, and req 
dog $37@38. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Fair demand in the face of 
light stocks caused further strength jp 
the millfeed market last week. Wash. 
ington mills quoted $26 ton, coast, for 
mill-run on June 18: Montana mills did 
not offer freely. Sales of Montana mixed 
feed were made at $25.50 ton, and of 
low grade flour at $45. 

San Francisco.—A firmer tone, better 
demand and decreased stocks were dom- 
inant factors in the feed market last 
week, Kansas bran advancing to $31@ 
82.50 on June 19, with Montana standard 
bran and mill-run $29@30. Standard 
bran and wmill-run from the Pacific 
Northwest were quoted at $29.50@30, 
white bran $31@31.50, middlings $41.50 
@42, and low grade flour $49@49.50. A 
better demand for feed and a <eneral 
drying up of pasture land were reported 
as partial reasons for the increase. Mill- 
feed prices of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange included bran and mill-run $30 
@34 ton, middlings $42@44, and shorts 
$33@34. Wholesale prices in San Fran- 
cisco included bran $34@36, and mid- 
dlings $46@48. 

Portland.—Millfeed ruled steady last 
week. There was a fair general demand, 
and offerings were not large. Mill-run 
was listed on June 19 in straight cars at 
$27 ton, and middlings at $41. 

Los Angeles—The millfeed market is 
unchanged, but somewhat firmer. Some 
California wheat is coming in, and mar- 
ket conditions will be relatively siation- 
ary until the supply is greater. (uota- 
tions, June 18: Kansas bran $3! ton, 
white mill-run $33, blended mill-run $32, 
flour middlings $42, and red dog $12. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—Sales of. millfeed in west- 
ern Canada showed a considerable im- 
provement last week. None of the large 
mills have any stocks on hand, and call 
for bran and shorts is about equal to the 
output, which is rather light, on account 
of the slow demand for flour. Prices re- 
main at the old level. Quotations, June 
19: Fort William basis, bran $2% ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
= Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts 


Toronto.—There is no improvement in 
millfeed. While some mills report stocks 
far in excess of demand, others sa) they 
are fairly well cleaned up. A goo:! deal 
of price cutting seems to be going on. 
Quotations did not change last week, and 
on June 19 bran was selling at $2: ton, 
shorts at $31 and middlings at $38, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Montreal—A fair demand continues 
for millfeeds. Bran and shorts are 
slightly more plentiful, but the supply 
of middlings is only sufficient to take 
care of present shipments of mixed cars. 
Offerings of a few cars of millfee«s by 
small mills, below regular prices, have 
somewhat inclined country buyers to 
expect lower prices, causing purchases to 
be barely sufficient to meet farmers’ de- 
mands. As a result, country stocks are 
very low, and the frequent rains hinder- 
ing pasturage contribute toward kev ping 
the market steady. Mill stocks are still 


small. Export inquiry for bran con- 
tinues fair. Quotations, June 18: bran 
$29.25 ton, shorts $81.25, middlings 


$38.25, jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal 
rate points, less 25c ton cash disc unt. 
At Fort William: bran $22 ton, siorts 
$24, middlings $81, jutes, ex-track; $l 
less when containing mill-run screenings. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., June 2.—Offal trade is 
dull, and prices have declined sharply. 
Bran is nearly 20s ton lower at £4 15s 
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Middlings are not quite so 
Their value is £5 lis@£6. 
ards are depressed, but a sale 

at hand parcel recently was 
£4 8s 9d, c.i.f., although ship- 


ton, ex-mill. 
depressed. 
Plate poll 
of a near 


t 
on ere asking £5 for July shipment. 
Business, however, might be possible at 


g4 17s 6d for May-June shipment. 
Plate middlings for May-June 


cy 
nol are offered at £7 2s 6d, c.i.f., 
put there are plenty of sellers willing to 
accept £7, and pressing for bids, in some 


cases at 10s per ton less. 

Belfast, Ireland, May 31.—Mill offals 
are dull, with the cattle being turned out 
to grass. Home millers have had to re- 
duce the price for the best broad white 
bran to £8@£8 5s ton in the north of 
[reland and £8 10s in the south. They 
are busier now than for some time, deliv- 
ering flour sold during the strike, and 
therefore extra mili offal is being turned 
out just at the time when the demand on 
this class of feedingstuff is falling off. 
Medium red brans are down to £7 ton. 


Millf-ed—Receipts and Shipments 
ind shipments of millfeed at the 


Receipt 

principal distributing centers for the week 

ending J 19, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments—. 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 457 192 10,504 10,987 

Kansas City .. 980 860 2,520 6,100 

New Yor! eee 40 140 ese 50 

Boston “ 41 vee ee a 

Baltimor oan 584 297 

Philadel L ox 460 coe ose 

Milwauk« - 1,330 760 2,025 3,681 





—Demand for mixed feeds has 


Chicag 
slackene’ considerably, largely due to 


heavy reins. Dealers do not appear in- 
terested »1 either prompt or future ship- 
ments. Prices have declined slightly. 
Reports from one or two sources show 


poultry ‘eeds to be in somewhat better 
demand. 
St. Louis —Mixed feeds are in fair de- 


mand for immediate shipment, and that 


is practically the only class of business 
being done. Buyers are purchasing cau- 
tiously, and stronger prices, because of 


the advance in millfeeds, failed to bring 
about much booking for future delivery. 


Stocks are low everywhere. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, June 19, at $41 
ton, high grade horse feed $37, and 
scratch feed $45. 


Nashville-—Mixed feed mills reported 
demand less active last week. The first 
half of June was marked by brisk sales. 
Prices are about steady. Quotations, 
car lots, on June 19: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@41 ton; dairy feed, $33@44; 
poultry scratch feed, $39@49; poultry 
mash fecd, $60@69. 

Memphis—The movement of mixed 
feed is of fair volume, but buyers are 
not anticipating their requirements. Some 
sections, where mild drouth conditions 
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prevail, are slowing up in their pur- 
chases, but the small amount of feed- 
stuffs held in the cotton belt is causing 
a steady flow of orders. Dairy feeds 
are in satisfactory demand because of 
poor pasturage. Normal demand pre- 
yails for poultry feeds. 

Toronto.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
slower. Prices of nearly all lines de- 
clined last week, corn feeds being the ex- 
ception. The reduction in feed wheat 
amounted to $4. Quotations, June 19: 
oat chop $40.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$42.25, crushed oats $38.25@42.25, feed 
wheat $48.25, cracked corn $38.25@41.25, 
feed corn meal $38.25@40.25, cotton- 
seed meal $52.25@54.25, oatmeal feed 
$14.25, reground oat feed $11.50, and 
chick feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Montreal.—_Demand for mixed feeds is 
normal. Improvement in weather condi- 
tions may increase stocks, however. 
Prices are firm. Quotations, June 18, 
car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points; 
first grade feeds $38@39 ton, second 
grade $36@36.25, third grade $29, chick- 
en feed $69, egg mash $63, growing mash 
$72, first quality scratch grains $54, sec- 
onds $51. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—With the crushing season 
about ended and the stocks of cotton- 
seed meal pretty accurately known, a 
firmer feeling prevails, and holders are 
more independent. Demand improved 
last week, and quotations were higher. 
Dealers, June 17, quoted 41 per cent at 
$32 ton and 43 per cent at $33@33.50, 
f.o.b., Memphis. 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products was very light last week, be- 
cause of the warm weather. There were 
some sales, although inquiries fell off. 
Quotations, June 17: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $29.50 
ton; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$27; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $31.50; good, 7 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $29; hulls, sound 
quality, $8.25 ton; linters, first cut, 6% 
@7'%c lb; second cut, 23c,—all f.o.b., 
New Orleans. 

Norfolk.—On June 17 41 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal was quoted at $35.50 ton, 
and 36 per cent at $33. 

Boston.—There is a firmer market for 
cottonseed meal, with prices advanced 
$1. Demand is quiet. On June 19 ship- 
pers quoted at $37.25@43.75 ton, for 
June or July shipment, in 100-Ilb sacks. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
displays more strength, and demand has 
improved. Prices have advanced about 
$1.50. On June 19, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $38.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee—Due mainly to the firm 
tone of linseed meal, cottonseed meal 
prices are unchanged, in the face of a 
light demand. The tendency appears to 


be easier, in line with that of the feed 
market in general. Offerings are not 
heavy, and production is reported to be 
only moderate. Quotation, June 19, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 ton. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal was 
quoted on June 19 at $35 ton. 

London, Eng., June 2.—Cotton cakes 
are quiet and prices are inclined to ease, 
with sellers of London made at £6 7s 6d 
@£6 10s ton, ex-mill. Cake made from 
Bombay seed is offered at £5 10s. 


. SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—There is a good movement 
of recleaned standard screenings. Stocks 
are limited, and may be cleaned up be- 
fore the new crop comes on the market. 
Prices: are unchanged. Quotation, June 
19: recleaned standard screenings $26 
ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, June 19, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


Minneapolis. — While demand for 
screenings is only moderate, supplies are 
so very light that prices have strength- 
ened. Elevator dust, which was practi- 
cally unsalable at $1 ton a few weeks 
ago, now brings $3. Duluth refuse is 
quoted at $11.50@12.50, 23-lb elevator 
screenings at $11@12.50, heavy seeds at 
$13.50@14.50, and buckwheats at $15@ 
16. Stocks are practically nil. 


Kansas City—Demand for screenings 
is extremely light. Quotations, June 19, 
basis Kansas City: good to choice, $1.15 
@1.25 bu; ordinary to good, 75c@$1; 
light weight, $10@20 ton; elevator dust, 
$1@5. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk is in very 
good demand, and prices range stronger. 
Contracts are being made in some in- 
stances for the year’s requirements. 
Quotation, June 19, 1042@llc lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT IS HELD 
BY LIVERPOOL IMPORTERS 


LiverPoot, Enc., June 9.—The annual 
golf competition of the Liverpool Seed, 
Oil and Cake Trade Association was held 
on the Wallasey golf course, June 8, in 
glorious weather. 

The competition was against bogey, 
and the first prize—a silver salver—pre- 
sented by the president of the associa- 
tion, A. B. Spence, of Fennell, Spence 
& Co., Liverpool, was carried off by C. 
B. Leather. The second prize was won 
by F. S. Barrett, two down, and the 
third by T. M. Bibby, three down. There 
were also two special prizes, which were 
won by H. Brownhill and J. H. Ed- 
wards, respectively. The match was fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the Wallasey Golf 
Club. 





SUMMARY 


— . 


Prices’ ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 21, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 925 1926 
UM Sa ken wags woet cans $26.50 $20.50@21.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 21.00@21.50 
SED. 96k a-ao5e 00's 30.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 26.00@27.00 
a ge -«.. 42.00 29.50@30.00 
Mixed feed ..... «+++ 32.00 24.00@24.50 
Old process oil meal .. 44.00 45.50@46.50 
ln a a0 0 web 4a . 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Pe tecaviannes 40.00 30.00@31.00 
nC asundvsssees 50.00 38.00@40.00 

Duluth— 

MED. iu Un'b's ans $5044 20% 27.00 21.50@22.00 
Middlings ............ 30.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed ... 31.00 27.00@28.00 
eae ee 43.00 30.50@31.50 
St. Louis— 
PE. Cin cue ashes 644 ons 30.50 22.50@23.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 25.00@26.50 
Te GROUOD cckccevess 35.50 27.50@28.50 
.. 1 BAAS 10.00 6.50@ 7.00 
ere 38.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 32.00 25.50@26.00 
PL 066 Gonbkesoutacawa 31.50 24.50@25.00 
Standard middlings ... 34.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 29.00@30.50 
oe Pare 45.50 33.00@33.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 32.00@32.50 
8 =e 46.50 43.50@44.00 
Kansas City— 
EN os bo tks nase 28.00 20.50@21.00 
hte sme io ens 80.2 0 28.00 20.00@20.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 24.00@25.00 
EE n calee ba ve 35.00 25.50@26.00 
4 A eee 43.00 31.00@31.50 
Philadelphia— 
OS eee 36.50 30.00@30.50 
ee ee 35.50 29.50@30.00 
Spring bran .......... 36.00 28.50@30.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
. yo NAA Se 50.00 36.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 48.00 34.00@37.00 
Milwaukee— 
DP ME 6 erexeses 32.00 23.00@23.50 
ESS en o on 23.00 @ 23.50 
Middlings = 5 23.50 @ 24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 28.00@29.00 
Ot EEA -+-+ 44.00 31.00@33.50 
RE 32.50 20.00@21.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 48.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 35.50@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 41.00 24.00@25.00 
Reground oat feed .... 8.00 5.50@ 6.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 24.50 @ 25.00 

Hominy feed® .......... 46.50 30.50@31.50 

Geta TOORTS oo cccccees 34.80 .....@33.25 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DT sweebt*s eon $8.30 $9.10 
EES a 7.00 9.10 
TT ee eens 7.50 
I eae 8.90 9.70 
BS Se 5.70 6.50 
Se ere some 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 


Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 





June 12— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .574,000 741,000 657,000 
ee eee 58,130 191,181 75,880 
Temporte 2 .5ss. 16,113 6,110 26,700 

Stocks June 12 
At terminals ... 18,773 35,779 43,699 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 16,79 
7 


0,721 
Week’s decrease ..... 6, 4,690 8,183 








June July August 







6 13 20 27/4 11 18 





$40.00 
39.00 
38.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


September October 


1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28}5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 
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37.00 Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 





36.00," 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
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Wheat Easy Under Heavy Southwestern Receipts 


There 


was an easy tone to the wheat market last week, mainly due to 


the reported heavy arrivals at southwestern centers, added to more favor- 


able crop conditions in the Northwest. 


There was much bullish sentiment in 


the market, however, as reports of bad weather still are being received from 


Europe, and export demand has remained good. 


The large production of 


wheat expected in Canada served to dampen some of this bullish sentiment, 
although reports still were received that stocks in Europe were very light 
and that the estimates of import requirements were increasing. 


The cash wheat markets were weaker, due to southwestern offerings. 
first car of southwestern wheat arrived in Minneapolis on June 21. 


The 
The weak- 


ness in cash wheat, however, was not emphasized enough to indicate any 


pressure of new crop winter wheat. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The volume of speculation 
in the wheat market is about 50 per cent 
of that of last year, with a number of 
large profe sssionals doing most of the 
trading, and a majority of them bearish. 
At the moment, prices are dependent 
upon weather in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Nebraska. Millers have 
cleaned up a large part of the scattered 
offerings of cash wheat in store here, 
paying 16c ove er July for No. 2 northern 
spring, l4c over for No. 3 northern 
spring, and 20@2Ic over for No. 2 hard 
winters. They are only buying, however, 
as they sell flour. Premiums on No. 1 
red were 13@14c over July, No. 2 red 
12@138¢c over, No. 3 red 7@9c over; No. 
1 hard 21@22c over, No. 2 hard 20@2Ic 
over, No. 3 hard 17@19c over, No. 4 
hard 12@l15c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 14@21c over, No. 2 dark northern 
12@17c over, and No. 3 dark northern 
9@14c over. 

Winnipeg.—Wheat was fairly active 
last week, and a moderately good de- 
mand for export kept prices steady. Of- 
ferings, however, were light. The July 
future has shown considerable strength, 
and millers have been in the market for 
supplies. In the cash wheat market a fair 
demand existed for the lower grades. 
Offerings were very limited. Exporters 
were buying daily, but volume of busi- 
ness was not large. The trade here re- 
ports that Canadian wheat is being rap- 
idly depleted, remaining supplies being 
estimated as only slightly in excess of 
last year, notwithstanding the fact that 
the 1925 crop was about 150,000,000 bus 
larger than that of the preceding year. 
Quotation for cash No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William, June 19, $1.5514 bu. 


Minneapolis—Premiums on cash wheat 
at Minneapolis have weakened under the 
pressure of new crop southwestern offer- 
ings. Liberal purchases of the latter are 
understood to have been made for im- 
mediate shipment, and these are now en 
route. Compared with a week ago, high 
protein No. 1 northern wheat is fully 4c 
bu lower, in its relation to the option, 
and the mediocre grades 6@7c lower. 
While receipts are only moderate, in- 
quiry is comparatively listless, with buy- 
ers bidding 20c bu over the option for 
the best offerings and 11@12c over for 
the lighter weight wheat. The first car 
of new wheat reached Minneapolis on 
June 21. It brought 9c bu over the rul- 
ing quotation on July futures. 

Based on the close, June 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.39 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.87; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 northern $1.41; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.89, No. 1 northern $1.37; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 19 
was $1.88@1.46%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.85@1.42%. No. 1 amber closed June 
22 at $1.85%@1.42%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.82%@1.38%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 19 
was $1.591%4@1.72%, and of No. 1 north- 


ern $1.5814,@1.66%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 22 at $1.55@1.64, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.54@1.56. 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 19, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1925-26 1924-26 1923-24 1922-23 
91,615 90,102 88,457 115,903 
64,462 103,397 31,440 57,635 


-156,077 193,499 119,897 173,538 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


Totals .. 


Duluth-—'The outstanding feature in 
durum is the urgent request for shipping 
supplies from export quarters. Buyers 
want near-by shipment and, with stocks 
constantly shrinking under working sales, 
shippers getting bids have to do a lot 
of scratching to get required needs to- 
gether for loading and delivery at east- 
ern seaboard ports. Sometimes the ship- 
per has difficulty in chartering vessel 
tonnage to carry it east, the supply of 
near-by boats being limited. For later 
loading the boat supply is more free 
With vessel owners pretty well contract- 
ed up and shipping activity the rule in 
other commodities, conditions are expect- 
ed to remain tight for the rest of the 
season. Table offerings are going right 
along, with milling interests seeking 
quality supplies. Any ordinary heavy to 
choice and high protein wheat is taken 
by them. Spells of activity and inaction 
featured spring wheat last week. Strong 
samples of dark or northern, mill buy- 
ers absorbed fairly well. Here there also 
was some revision in spreads. No. 1 
dark closed on June 19 at $1.6334 @1.75%, 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.5834@1.73%,; No. 3 
dark, $1.553,@1.69%,; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.60%, @1.65%, 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat 
in cents, per bushel: 


-—— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 


June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 
12... 148% @160% 142% @159% 149% 147% 
14... 144 @161 142 @160 150 148 

15... 142% @162% 140% @161% 150% 148% 
16... 142% @162% 140% @161% 150% 148% 
17... 142% @162% 140% @161% 150% 148% 
18... 143% @163% 141% @162% 151% 149% 
19... 1425 @162% 140% @161% 150% 148% 


Kansas City.—The start of the new 
crop movement has resulted in a weak- 
ening of cash wheat premiums, despite 
a fair demand existing for grain from 
both local and outside mills. Wichita 
received about 100 cars new wheat late 
last week, and the movement is expected 
to be greatly increased this week. Of- 
ferings of old wheat from the country 
are slightly larger. Quotations, June 19: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.61@1.63 bu, No. 2 
$1.60@1.62, No. 3 $1.58@1.60, No. 4 $1.45 
@1.58; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.48@1.49, No. 


2 $147@1.48, No. 3 $1.36@1.45, No. 4 
$1.30@1.40. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat prices closed 
easy last week, and 1@3c bu lower. Re- 
ceipts were 27 cars, compared with 52 
in the previous week and 23 a year ago. 
They were hardly adequate to meet the 
good demand for milling and shipping 
account. Closing quotations, June 19: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern $1.56@1.63 
bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.57@1.58, No. 1 
red winter $1.51@1.52, No. 1 durum $1.39 
@1.40. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat is fairly steady. 
Demand is a little slow, but about every- 
thing that is good enough for milling 
finds buyers. There was some local mill- 
ing demand for the cheaper classes last 
week, such as sound weevily wheat and 
garlicky descriptions. Practically no 
hard wheat was offered. There was mill- 
ing inquiry for heavy test blending de- 
scriptions. Receipts last week were 128 
cars, against 113 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, June 19: No. 1 red, $1.53 
bu; No. 2 red, $1.52; No. 3 red, weevily, 
$1.47. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid 
of the Toledo grain trade was $1.50% 
bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
June 18, 


Indianapolis.—Local mills advanced 
their paying prices to $1.40 bu for No. 
2 wheat in wagon lots last week. On 
June 19 No. 2 red wheat, in car lots, 
was quoted at $1.43@1.45, and No. 2 
hard at $1.40@1.42Y,. 

Nashville——The movement of wheat is 
light, receipts being almost at a stand- 
still, and only a few car lot shipments 
being made. The main interest now is 
in the new crop. No. 2 red, with bill, on 
June 19 was quoted at $1.66 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Buffalo.—More active trading is re- 
ported from outside points, although 
buying by local mills is limited. Lower 
prices are looked for, and millers prefer 
to wait, as flour demand is light. 


New York.—The market fluctuated 
within narrow limits last week. Foreign 
news was unfavorable. Export business 
was good, chiefly to Germany, in expec- 
tation that on Aug. 1 the proposed in- 
crease in the import duty will be im- 
posed. Quotations, June 18: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.73% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.883,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.7634; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.7214; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.5634. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 19 
was unchanged from the previous Satur- 
day, with stocks showing a decrease and 
mostly Canadian in bond for export. 
Closing price, June 19: spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.58 bu. Of 
the 258,307 bus wheat received, 257,495 
went to export elevators. Exports in- 
cluded 84,026 bus domestic grain and 
335,567 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 252,577 bus; stock, 
954,707. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market ad- 
vanced 3%2c early last week, but later 
lost 2c of the improvement, and closed 
quiet. Offerings are light. Practically 
all exports are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Closing quotations, June 19: No. 
2 red winter, $1.624% bu bid; No. 8, 
$1.5912; No. 4, $1.57%; No. 5, $1.5414; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.58. 

Seattle——There was fair demand for 
wheat last week, and the moderate of- 
ferings were readily absorbed. Farmers 
are generally bullish. To-arrive quota- 
tions, sacked, coast, June 18: soft and 
western white, Big Bend blue-stem and 
baart, $1.42 bu; hard winter and western 
red, $1.89; northern spring, $1.41. Fu- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


Week ending 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 





July 1 to 








Wheat to— June 12,26 June 13, ’'25 June 5, 26 ‘June 12,’26 June 13, °25 
BeOly acccccscesescessses af, . See ee eee ee ee 2,876,000 25,368,000 
United Kingdom ....... 87,000 525,000 128,000 12,137,000 40,179,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,012,000 347,000 674,000 20,283,000 66,040,000 
CORIRGE, eine iia te dnn tech ee. | wee S|. Serr ere 12,518,000 52,003,000 
Other countries......... 760,000 212,000 624,000 10,293,000 8,241,000 

MOREE . 5s ceidahoeabed *1,846,000 1,226,000 1,426,000 58,107,000 191,831,000 

MRRTOD ccc wbovdcvasadesveces 115,000 531,000 421,000 26,285,000 21,015,000 

OSE . 0 op ce Bi cweedenccesqede 319,000 228,000 191,000 21,442,000 7,975,000 

COD Vecds oShensedsecececewene 41,000 476,000 199,000 29,264,000 10,109,000 

RPO ccc rcededwincdersaneescas 109,000 273,000 114,000 11,475,000 48,569,000 


*Including 1,198,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





June 23, 1925 


——. 
NEW WHEAT AT KANSAS City 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 22— 
| (Special Telegram)—Over 29 
| cars of new wheat were included 
in arrivals at Kansas City ear} 
this week, marking the start of the 
real movement of the 1926 harvest. 
Most of the receipts were from 
Oklahoma, although there were a 
few cars from southern Kansas, 








Interior southwestern terminals 
also are receiving rather large 
amounts from the new 


crop, 
Wichita reporting 300 cars op 
June 21. 

All of the new grain is grading 
high, mostly Nos. 1 and 2, with 
protein ranging 11.5@15 per cent, 

Premiums on new wheat have 

| dropped sharply under the pres- 
sure of increasing receipts, declin- 
ing 4%4c on June 21. Old wheat 
is still scarce, however, and com- 
mands firm premiums. 

Harvey E. Yanrs, 














tures, basis soft white, bulk, coast, June 
18: July, $1.337% bu; September, $1 30%; 
December, $1.32. 


Portland.—Demand for wheat is ae. 
tive, but not as broad as a weck ago, 
Buying is mostly by exporters to com. 
plete recent sales, but some lots have 
been taken by mills. Selling by the 
country is not free. Only a moderate 
business has been reported in the new 
crop. Closing bids at the.Merchants’ Ex- 
change on June 19: Big Bend bluc-stem, 
$1.43 bu; hard white and Federation, 
$1.38; soft white and western white, 
$1.41; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.37; western red, $1.35. 


Toronto.—There is a fair inquiry for 
spring wheat from eastern mills. Prices 
were stronger last week, advancing 1% 
bu. Quotations, June 19: No. 1 north- 
ern $1.63 bu, track, Bay ports; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. Winter 
wheat is in good demand for milling pur- 
poses, and prices to farmers have been 
advanced 8c bu, while the car lot price 
is practically unchanged. Stocks are 
scarce and deliveries poor. Quotations, 
June 19: No. 2 red or white $1.41 @1.45 
bu, in car lots, f.o.b., shipping points; 
wagon lots at mill doors, $1.33@1.38. 


London, Eng., June 2.—There was an 
easier tendency in wheat last week, and 
prices for Canadian dropped. No. | 
northern Manitoba arriving has sold at 
58s@58s 3d, May shipment at 58s 3d@ 
58s 6d, June shipment, steamer named, 
at 57s 9d, and all June at 57s 41,d@5is 
6d. No. 1 northern Manitoba (tough) 
for June shipment is quoted at 55s 6d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba for June ship- 
ment sold at 55s 6d@56s 3d. No. 2 
mixed durum is offered for early June 
shipment at 52s. No. 2 hard winter for 
July is offered at 51s, and for July- 
August at 50s. Choice white Karachi for 
May-June sold at 54s 94@55s, and Aus- 
tralian afloat at 58s 9d@59s 10'/.d, ac- 
cording to position of vessel. 


Liverpool, Eng., June 2.—There is a 
quiet demand for wheat, the position in 
this country being dominated to a large 
extent by the coal strike, which has con- 
tinued for five weeks. Buyers arc not 
taking hold of wheat, owing to th diffi- 
culty in obtaining delivery. Although the 
market is quiet, it is evident froin the 
shipments that buying on a large scale 
has taken place recently and demand is 
likely to revive, for supplies of native 
wheat in most importing countries are 
small. Shipments last week were heavy; 
but well distributed. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as rée- 
ported for the week ending June 19, 2 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisuns: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ..1,126 1,347 701 8663,65/ 5,986 


Kansas City... 529 648 426 461 919 1,540 
Chicago ...... 204 200 315 444 

New York ...1,827 9341, ate 1,236 967 7 1,490 
Boston ....... 91 ° 39 
Baltimore .... 258 .. 420 120 a 3,671 
Philadelphia.. 244 226 11 609 939 1,411 


Milwaukee ... 88 32 207 47 $879 sii 
r P 


Duluth-Sup... 6891, = 542 1,049 2,072 
Toledo ....... 64 0 57 
*Buffalo ..... 4,186 - 2,182 . 2, 508 6, 664 


*Receipts by lake * only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. tJune 165. 
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June 23, 1926 
COARSE GRAINS 


soneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
«t Minneapolis for the week ending June 
19, and the closing prices on June 21, 
respectively : No. 3 white oats, 38%@ 
39%, 37% @37%ec; No. 2 rye, 894,@ 
9614; 90% @92%c; barley, 55@66c, 55 
= h t has | 
th—A light movement has less- 
pow aetaas of oats. Elevators 
continue to care for the daily offerings, 
and feeders occasionally come in. No. 
3 white are quoted at 1¥4c discount un- 
der the Chicago May delivery. Shipping 
inquiry continues slow. A fair quantity 
moved out by boat last week. Poor rye 
pects are attracting more at- 


crop pros . . 

tention, and business has increased con- 
siderably. Holders generally let buyers 
advance bids before letting go. The 
market undertone indicates strength, 


with the possibility that any buying 
movement will boost prices. Export bids 
as a rule are under the market and not 
accepted. Cash bid on the low range 
was raised 1%4¢ on June 19 to a basis of 
1@1%4¢ over our July. 

Milwau kee.—Cash rye prices are 3@4c 
higher, under higher futures and light 
offerings, with a good demand. Oats 
closed last week le lower, despite small 


receipts and a good local and shipping 
demand. Barley declined 2c in a dull 
market. Quotations, June 19: No. 3 
rye, 947, (99534 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
s1@41,c; malting barley, 62@72c. 
Chicago.—A rye crop of 41,000,000 bus, 
the smallest since 1912, with reports of 
a shortage in Europe, brought increased 
speculative buying here last week, and 
prices advanced sharply. The largest 


shortage is in the northwestern states 
which raised the most rye. There will 
be a liberal carry-over of old rye into 
the new crop, as the visible supply is 
11,470,000 bus, compared with 10,340,000 
last year. No, 2 rye closed on June 19 
at 954%4,c bu, and No. 3 at 9214c. Oats 
were more active. Receipts were 494 
cars, against 266 last year. No. 2 white 
were quoted on June 19 at 4144@42\4c 
bu, and No. 3 white at 41@4114c. 


Nashville—The oats market is quiet. 
New oats are being offered, but prices 
are about 2c bu higher than old crop 
stock, and shippers are not buying. Quo- 
tations, June 19: No. 2 white, 494c bu; 
No. 8 white, 49c. 

Buffalo—_Demand for oats was flat 
last week. However, on June 19 there 
was more interest shown in the offerings, 
which were light, and several cars of 
No. 8 white were moved at 455,c, and a 
car of mixed at the same figure. Early 
last week there was some demand for 
rye, but inquiry declined later. Prac- 
tically no offerings of barley are on the 
market, and demand is light. Quota- 
tion, June 19: 48-lb malting 70c, in store, 
ex-lake. 


Boston—There is a fairly steady mar- 
ket for oats, with moderate demand. 
For shipment, fancy 40-42 Ibs were quot- 
ed, on June 19, at 56@57c bu, and fancy 
38-40 lbs 55@56c; regular 38-40 lbs 54 
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@55c, regular 36-38 lbs 53@54c, and 
regular 34-36 Ibs 52@53c. Lake-and-rail 
regular 38-40 Ibs were quoted at 544@ 
55c, and regular 36-38 Ibs at 52@53c. 

Philadelphia.—The oats market is quiet 
and Ic lower. Offerings are moderate 
but ample. Quotations, June 19: No. 2 
white, 514,@52%c bu; No. 3 white, 50% 
@51%e. 

Winnipeg—A moderate business in 
coarse grains is being done, but trade is 
not particularly active. Oats and barley 
are in best demand. Offerings were 
light, and prices show little fluctuation. 
Quotations, June 19: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 51%4c bu; barley, 62%c; 
rye, 92%c. 

Toronto.—A steady business is being 
done in coarse grains. American corn 
went 3c lower last week, western oats 
dropped about 1c, and rye advanced 2c. 
Other lines were unchanged. Quotations, 
June 19: Ontario oats 45@47c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 64@66c; rye, 81@84c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 8lc, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 50%,c, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 
48¥,c; sample grades, 46@47¥,c. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 213 698 473 6549 15,626 13,517 
Kansas City 22 153 46 55 704 661 
Chicago .... 946 795 919 813 — eae 
New York... 278 358 82 331 648 1,177 
Boston ..... 19 14 a ae 36 3 
Baltimore .. 34 21 as 69 92 125 


Philadelphia 159 57 77 «296 252 331 


Milwaukee... 150 486 71 576 %523 eee 
Duluth-Sup. 378 6512 473 1,463 9,984 5,349 
Toledo ..... 96 103 6531 83 eee ass 
*Buffalo ... 668 269 2,810 4,022 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. tJune 15. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 204 178 182 2792,026 410 


Kansas City .. .. 9 4 +» 148 110 
Chicago ...... 165 125 43 26 9% 76 
New York .... 356 394 74 809 30 589 
WOON cccuves ee 47 ee o® 14 75 
Baltimore .... .. ee 10 17 17 36 
Philadelphia . .. 27 1 15 3 61 
Milwaukee ... 151 122 18 13 $83 - 
Dul.-Superior.. 68 287 61 352 461 497 
“Buale ccs 668 ° ee -» 858 369 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. {June 15. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending June 19, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 67 60 32 273,317 451 
Kansas City .. 2 5 6 o> 37 7 
Chicago ...... 22 13 3 75 0 és 
New York.... 41 66 20 100 291 
MEE se6-ceea $e 3 ee ee 3 388 
Baltimore .... .. 20 ee 9 30 388 
Philadelphia .... 5 5 1 5 59 
Milwaukee ... 19 10 10 6 $225 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 108 74 373 .- 4,096 2,750 
*Buffalo ..... 45 es 68 351 1,418 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. {June 15. 
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In spite of the strength of the hog 
market, corn grew steadily weaker last 
week, and by June 21 the July future 
was 2c lower than on June 15. The de- 
cline was due to larger offerings and the 
large stocks which are known still to be 
in farmers’ hands. The weather in the 
corn belt was also favorable for the 
present growing crop, and the influence 
of these factors, added to a rather poor 
demand, was sufficiently strong to coun- 
teract the strength in wheat early last 
week which tended to bolster up corn 
prices. The visible supply increased by 
almost 2,000,000 bus last week. 

Trade in corn products is extremely 
quiet, although in the South it is report- 
ed that corn meal is moving more freely 
to consumers without permitting the dis- 
tributors yet to feel this increased con- 
sumptive demand. 


St. Lowis—Demand for cash corn 
showed marked improvement last week, 
supplies cleaning up closely, while the 
discount was narrower. Accumulative 
buyers were the principal buyers, about 
two thirds of the supply being taken to 
go to store; there also was a call from 
mills and glucose plants. Receipts were 
529 cars, against 1,017 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, June 19: No. 1 corn 
70c bu, No. 2 corn 70c; No. 2 yellow 
70¥%,c, No. 3 yellow 6914c, No. 4 yellow 
66,c, No. 5 yellow 644%,@65c; No. 1 
white 7444@75'4c, No. 2 white 73c. 

Minneapolis—Corn prices are some- 
what lower. Receipts have been heavier 
of late. The trade credits the falling 
off in outside inquiry to improved pas- 
turage conditions. No. 2 yellow is quot- 
ed at 2@4c bu under Chicago Septem- 
ber; No. 3 yellow, 5@7c under; No. 4 
yellow, 9@10c under; No. 5 yellow, 12 
@1l4c under. The mixed grades range 
2@4c under the yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 19 
was 68142@72c; the closing price on June 
21 was 68@70c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on June 22 at 
$4.90@5 and yellow at $4.70@4.80 per 
200 Ibs. 


New Orleans—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and shipments were above 
the average. A total of 59,838 bus was 
sent through this port, all of it to Latin 
America. Progreso took 55,000 bus, 
Tampico 2,018 and Kingston 1,300. Quo- 
tations, June 17: No. 2 yellow 97c bu, 
No. 8 96c; No. 2 white 97c, No. 3 96c; 
yellow chops were offered at $1.75 per 
100 lbs, hominy feed $1.40 and wheat 
bran $1.40; grits, $2.10 in 98’s; standard 
meal $2, and gray shorts $1.62, per 100 
Ibs. 


Nashville—Corn moved in moderate 
volume last week, with a fairly steady 
tone to the market. Quotations, on June 
19: No. 2 white 874%c bu, No. 3 white 
864c; No. 2 yellow 854c, No. 3 yellow 
8414c. Offerings of corn by Ohio River 
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stations have been light. Demand is 
routine for corn meal. Quotations, June 
19: bolted, paper bags, 95@98c bu; bulk, 
90@92c. 


Memphis.—White corn is scarce here, 
and the premium of No. 3 white over 
the same grade of yellow is up to 3%4c. 
Track No. 3 white is 8lc bu, but the 
premium is causing the demand to go 
almost entirely to other grades. Corn 
meal is moving to consumers more freely, 
but distributors are buying very little 
from the mills. Cream was offering on 
June 17 at $3.75@3.85 bbl, but very little 
was being sold. 

Chicago.—Corn futures declined to the 
lowest level of the season last week. 
Movement from the country fell off, 
owing to rain and bad roads. There are 
big stocks in farmers’ bins, and a fair- 
sized movement is expected soon. Low 
grades are being taken out of store by 
industries at lower prices than the fresh 
receipts of car lots. 

No. 2 mixed was quoted on June 19 at 
70@70%,c bu, No. 3 mixed 69@691,c, 
No. 5 mixed 62%c; No. 2 yellow 71@ 
71%c, No. 6 yellow 61@62c; No. 2 white 
714,@71\%c, No. 3 white 6914c, No. 4 
white 674,@68%,c, No. 5 white 65c. 

Business in corn goods was extremely 
quiet last week. Buyers were not inter- 
ested, although mills displayed much ac- 
tivity in securing business, which resulted 
in a few scattered car lots. Corn flour 
was quoted, June 19, at $2 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $1.86, cream meal $1.86, and 
hominy $2. 


Milwaukee.—Price reductions rule the 
cash corn market, All grades are 1@2c 
lower, although receipts are light and 
demand good for fresh shelled. Receipts 
last week were 42 cars, against 98 in the 
previous week, and 53 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, June 19: No. 3 yellow, 
73@73%4c bu; No. 3 white, 72@72\c; 
No. 3 mixed, 72@721,c. 

Kansas City—Cash prices, June 19: 
white corn, No. 2 71@71%c bu, No. 3 
694,@70\%c, No. 4 67@68%c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 73@731,c, No. 3 71144@72c, 
No. 4 6814,@70¥%c; mixed corn, No. 2 
71@72c, No. 3 69%,@70%,c, No. 4 67@ 
68c; cream meal, $3.50 bbl, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; corn bran, $24 ton; hominy feed, 
$24. 

Baltimore.—Corn is practically un- 
changed, owing to light offerings and 
quiet demand. Receipts included 11,511 
bus by rail and 8,235 by boat. The only 
sale reported for the week was 1,700 bus 
No. 1 southern yellow to go in at 74c. 
Closing prices, June 19: No. 2 spot 731,¢ 
bu, No. 3 spot 71c; domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, 77@78c. Corn meal is a lit- 
tle firmer, with the West relatively much 
higher than the East, owing to a scarcity 
of good corn in the interior. The local 
market closed on June 19 at $2@2.15 
per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo.—Receipts show a decided de- 
crease, and movement from country 
points is the lightest for some time. De- 
mand is good for Nos. 1 and 2 yellow, 
with limits holding firm. Quotations, 
June 19: No. 1 yellow 79¥4c bu, No. 2 
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ellow 784,c. Cracked corn demand is 
active. Corn feed is steady and 
unchanged. Yellow hominy is in active 
demand, with offerings light. White is 
liberally offered and easy. Quotations, 
June 19: cracked corn, $33.50 ton; feed 
meal, $34; hominy, yellow and white, 
$30; table corn meal, $2.20 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand for corn last week 
was quiet, with no material change in 
prices. For shipment, all-rail, Boston, 
No. 2 yellow was quoted on June 19 at 
91@93c bu, and No. 2 yellow at 88@92c; 
for lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow 
86@89c, and No. 3 yellow 85@88c; hom- 
iny feed $32 ton, in 100-lb sacks; gluten 
feed $40.40; granulated yellow corn meal 
$2.25, bolted yellow $2.20, and feedin 
meal and cracked corn $1.85, all in 100-1 
sacks, 

Philddelphia.— — of corn are 
small, and the market rules firm and 
24,¢ higher. There is very little doing. 
Quotations, June 19: car lots for export, 
No, 2 75¢e, No. 8 78@73'¢, No. 4 70@ 
7ic. Corn goods are in small supply, 
but demand is slow and the market is 
easier. Quotations, June 19, in 100-b 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $240@2.60; white 
cream meal, fancy, $240@2.60; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.40@2.60, 

Montreal.—There is a good demand for 
corn for shipment to country points. 
American No. 3 yellow was quoted on 
June 17 at 83c bu, ex-store. Granulated 
corn meal was unchanged at $2,65 per 
98 Ibs, and white corn flour, in small 
quantities, at $3@3.10, less 1 per cent 
cash discounts 

Liverpool, Eng., June 2,—A dull tone 
prevails in feedingstuffs, and corn finds 
very few buyers either for consumption 
or for future delivery. Plate shippers 
have lowered their quotations very little, 
but resellers of parcels in this country 
offer at 74%,d@I1s decline. The nominal 
value of May-June and June-July ship- 
ment to Liverpool is 278 442d qr. In Liv- 
erpool, stocks are gradually being re- 
duced, owing to small arrivals, but deal- 
ers report a very slow consumptive de- 
mand, The agitation by growers in Ar- 
gentina for some government help to sus- 
tain prices has not so far resulted in 
any move of importance, It is reported, 
however, that the export tax is to be 
abolished, but as the present tax is only 
2d gr, not much relief will be experi- 
enced by growers. 

Corn—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending June 19, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 149 92 93 92 4389 357 
Kansas City... 387 286 282 4213,402 2,843 
Chicago .....1,726 877 787 1,429 oe oe 
New York.. 44 9 6 80 61 
Boston ....... 1 ee ee 6 6 1 
Baltimore .... 20 5 oe 185 81 
Philadelphia. . 9 3 9 12 162 ‘140 
Milwaukee ... 62 79 71 118 $423 ee 
Dul.-Superior. 1 39 ee 89 y 13 
WOOO sceceses 80 61 13 8 oe ee 
*Buffalo ..... 139 oe ° .» 3,060 1,766 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. {t{June 16, 


GRIST MILL TO BE REBUILT 
Artanta, Ga--The Juliette (Ga.) 
Milling Co. will rebuild its grist mill, re- 
cently burned, at an estimated loss of 
more than $100,000, 


HIGH YIELDS OF STRONG 
WHEAT, FLOUR BUYER SAYS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.— Acre — in 
southwestern wheat fields will bring the 
total production of hard winter wheat 
considerably above the official estimates 
issued June 1, in the opinion of Otis B. 
Durbin, purchasing agent for the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, who re- 
turned late last week from a 2,000-mile 
automobile trip through Kansas, Okla- 
homa and part of Nebraska, He was 
accompanied by Don C, Graham, flour 
broker, Kansas City, and W. P. Ronan, 
Chicago flour broker. The party was 
away 10 days. 

They estimate that Kansas will pro- 
duce 150,000,000 bus, Oklahoma 75,000,- 
000, and Nebraska 385,000,000. All of 
them were particularly enthusiastic about 
the prospective eg | of the 1926 crop. 
Many samples which they had had tested 
ran as high as 18 per cent protein, 

“In northern Kansas and in Nebraska 
there has been severe damage,” Mr. Dur- 


bin said. “In other sections, also, there 
are many fields which were burned by 
the hot, dry weather. However, if the 
wheat plants are examined closely a sur- 
— number of them will be found to 

well filled, and fields that appear from 
the road to be worthless will indicate a 
yield of seven or eight bus an acre. In 
those parts of the wheat belt that were 


not so much sage sg og 
jelds are going to 
than were ex that the total crop 
will be greatly expanded. The number 
of grains to a plant is abnormal, and 
the plants are unusually healthy. I have 
never seen wheat as well stooled as it is 
this year in Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas.” 








Wheat Bread of the Pueblo Indians 


(Continued from page 1160.) 


important functionary, struck four 
times, with might and main, a mystic 
figure he had been tracing in meal on 
the head of the drum, and amid the thun- 
der thus raised the song almost unex- 
vectedly began, and the eight maidens 
began to sway their bodies in time to its 
admirable periods. 

“A little later, one of the young men, 
placing a bow! of sacred water near the 
ladder, covered it over with a priest’s 
embroidered robe, and taking a long, 
beautifully painted flute of cane, trimmed 
with a bell-shaped gourd ornament and 
feathers at the lower end, stood up and 
commenced playing it in three notes, by 
blowing across the upper end, meanwhile 
holding the gourd over the bowl so that 
the water in the resonant vessel respond- 
ed to every breath with a melodious rip- 
ple and ring. Sounding drum, shrieking 
flute, and clanging rattles, and the wail- 
ing, weird measures of the chant, nothing 
missed time by the fraction of a second, 
and although the din raised was perfect- 
ly deafening, the melody was by no 
means bad, the pitch excellent, and the 
effect really inspiring. It seemed to en- 
dow the girls at the meal trough with 
new life, making them absolutely one in 
every motion. Not only did they move 
their molinas up and down in exact time, 
but at certain periods in the song—shift- 
ing the stone from one hand to the other 
—passed the meal from trough to trough 
in perfect unison, Even the women 
stirred the parching pots, and those who 
were idle patted the floor with their feet 
and nodded their heads in accord with 
the drum strokes. 

“Finally, as if to break into all this 
admirable monotony, the girls yet unoc- 
cupied at the mill each grasped in either 
hand an ear of corn; all fell into line 
along the middle of the room, and 
danced up and down, swaying and grace- 
fully extending their bare, olive arms 
from side to side, thus adding beauty to 
the scene, yet diminishing in no way its 
cadence.” 

We are told that the amount of meal 
turned out at one of these croonings was 
prodigious. 

“So greatly does this method of pro- 
viding ready made bread material relieve 
the women of the household, that I doubt 
not the wealthy, who could well afford to 


celebrate the necessary clanship feasts as 
often as desirable, would resort to them 
more often than they do, could they se- 
cure their meal and flour from mice. 
There is in Zufii a certain kind of domes- 
ticated, rather short-tailed, field mouse. 
While the Indians are able to quite ef- 
fectually exclude them from the corn 
rooms, by the care with which they con- 
struct the latter, they cannot so readily 
deny them entrance to the more open 
rooms in which it is generally necessary 
to store the flour. What makes the mat- 
ter of keeping the flour still more diffi- 
cult is that it has to be packed away 
in bags. If the mice so much as get into 
one of these for a single night, the con- 
tents are ruined by the very noticeable 
taint they leave.” 

The Zufii tribe included only between 
1,600 and 1,700 members at the time Mr. 
Cushing lived as a citizen of the Indian 
community. This population was divid- 
ed first into six subtribes, each taking 
its name from the sacred house to which 
it belonged. The tribe also contained 13 
organizations, orders or sacred societies, 
founded upon four primary elements in 
savage life: war, the chase, the priest- 
hood and the medical fraternities. There 
was a third subdivision of the tribe into 
farming tribes, which derived their 
names from the summer pueblos near 
which their principal fields were located. 
The nation of which Mr. Cushing wrote 
was said by tradition to be a remnant of 
three great tribes, the middle, the south- 
ern, and the northern. 

“At the time of their existence, a vast 
area of New Mexico, Arizona and minor 
parts of the Southwest was covered by 
inhabited towns of them, few individuals 
living in a single place, and the people 
were more nomadic than at present. 
When, at last, these tribes confederated 
and chose, one after another, the great 
valley of Zufii as their permanent home, 
they numbered many thousands, inhabit- 
ing no fewer than 19 towns. When dis- 
covered in the early half of the sixteenth 
century by the Spanish Friar (Marcos 
de) Niza, and later subdued by (Fran- 
cisco) Vasquez Coronado, they were liv- 
ing in the famous ‘Seven Cities of Ci- 
bola,’ ” 

Although the early Spaniards doubt- 
less exaggerated the population of Ci- 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE American Indian fares far differently at the brush of John Young- 
T Hunter than at that of Remington or Russell. 

he treats the Indian with a touch of orientalism, as if his subject had 
sprung from some Asiatic tribe in the cradle of the world. Mr. Young- 
Hunter, having made a thorough study of the Indian, depicts him through | 
significant generalization with a flair for symbolic and decorative aspects. | 
This mood may be caught in the cover illustration of this issue, painted 
The scene represents two phases of Ameri- 


| 
Mr. Young-Hunter, who has done considerable painting in collabora- | 
tion with his wife, Mary Young-Hunter, has been praised for his sense | 
of color and arrangement and for his excellent craftsmanship. John Singer 
Sargent, a few years ago, said of him, “he is one of the best English artists | 
Mr. Young-Hunter grew up in an atmosphere of art. 
father, Colin Hunter, was a lifelong painter of the sea and a member of | 
the Royal Academy, having for his intimate associates such men as_ | 
Millais, Leighton, Orchardson, Abbey and Sargent. | 


Mr. Young-Hunter studied at the Royal Academy School under various 
instructors, including Alma-Tadema and Sargent. Among his pictures are: 
“My Lady’s Garden,” which hangs in the Tate Gallery; “The Dream,” which 
the French government bought for the Luxembourg shortly before the war; 
“The Santa Fe Trail,’ depicting the overnight camp of pioneers; “The 
Returning War Party,” an Indian scene. 
years ago he did portraits of William C. Edgar, George Brackett, Mrs. 
Horace Lowry, T. G. Winter, Fendall Winston and several others. 





Critics have said that 
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His 


When in Minneapolis a few 























bola, stating it as great as “11,000 
Mr. Cushing believed that altopethe a 
seven ancient towns contained more ; 
6,000 inhabitants. This seemed 
able when studying the immense stock ¢ 
lore, ritual and ceremonial, of the 
and, more than all else, the elaborate 
highly differentiated organizations tien, 
in. All these, he has explained, po; 
not to a vast or dense population, ig 
still to a very numerous and quite hj 
though naturally, developed ancestry ” 

No meal of the Zufiis, however , 
or sumptuous, was ever eaten without » 
least one variety of wafer bread g, 
varieties of the hé-we, or wafer bread, 
were found in common use: the yelloy 
the blue or green, the red, the white, the 
brindle or all-color, and the black. Mog 
of the colors resulted from the hues ¢ 
the corn grains used. 

“If, for instance, yellow hé-we be & 
sired, yellow corn exclusively is used jg 
its manufacture. The blue is deepen 
by the addition of lime yeast to the meg 
of blue corn. Green is produced by th 

ual mixture of blue and yellow, ang 
the addition of lime yeast and ashes, } 
and the blue are the most commonly 
used of all varieties. White is mai 
whiter with a little kaolin; black, » 
rather a sable purple, with certaip 
charred and powdered leaves. The all. 
color hé-we is more difficult of produ. 
tion. Six dishes of paste are supplied, 
each as if prepared for one of thie above 
named colors. Three of these are cooked 
(those containing lime or ashes), whik 
the others are left cold. For each shee 
of the hé-we a tiny dip into first one 
then another, of the dishes is made, each 
dip being dashed upon the stone. A mot- 
tled or brindled sheet is the result. Th 
appearance of this, being so far superior 
to its more substantial qualities that it 
forms almost its only recommendation, 
makes it rather unpopular except m 
stated occasions. 

“Of each variety of hé-we except th 
last described, several kinds or grades 
are made. The thick, he-ya-ho-n', usual- 
ly eaten warm, is formed of several lay- 
ers; that is, three or four applications 
are made coextensive with the surface of 
the stone before the sheet is wit!idrawn. 
It is then turned, quickly replaced, and 
neatly folded while still comparatively 
moist. 

“The salty, k’os-hé-we, is perhaps the 
most wholesome of all the plain breat- 
stuffs of the Zufiis. Salt and lime yeast 
are added to the pastes, and a liberal 
quantity of suet, also salted, rubbed over 
the stone before baking. When not de- 
signed for immediate consumption, this 
salty hé-we is rolled into neat little sticks 





or cylinders corresponding in_ length 
to the width of the stone. No bread 
is lighter or more tempting than these 


hé-po-lo-lo-we piled one above the other 
on the bright wicker trays in which they 
are served. Another very grateful kind 
of wafer bread is the kwi-k’ia-h¢-we, or 
milk hé-we. In the mixture of the pastes 
of which this is formed, milk instead of 
water is used, a food richer to the palate 
than ‘cream biscuits’ being the result.” 
For no art or industry within the 
range of the domestic duties of Zufi was 
so much care and industry bestowed by 
the old women on the young, as for every 
process in the making of wafer breads. 
The art of bread making was practiced 
by young maidens more assiduous!y than 
any other, for the reason that a successful 
maker of bread might aspire to almost 
any match outside of her own clan, 00 
matter how high; since, also, she was ¢- 
teemed of the greatest importance in her 
own household to the very last of her 
working days. ‘ 
The wafer bread designed for daily 
use was baked at once in great quantity. 
“The piles of sheets laid one above 40- 
other are often so high that they look 
like huge bales of fine wrapping paper 
Partially doubled or folded into masses 
which we may call quires, or even reams, 
they are packed away in permanent half 
buried jars provided with close fitting 
lids. Thus the moisture is preserv 
which keeps the hé-we from crumbling 
in the fingers as it is eaten, anc gives 
it the peculiar feel and flavor in the 
mouth which distinguishes it as the most 
perfect of all known corn foods. Not- 
withstanding the care used in storing it 
this thin food will, if kept beyond a cer 
tain time, become dry and far more 
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than the most delicate pastries. 
mes flakes are carefully preserved, to- 
with the crumbs of feasts and the 
me from the bread trays of each 
When a Sufficient quantity has ac- 

. it is further dried by~ ex- 
re to heat, then quite finely pul- 
eed with the hands. One of the sev- 
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al dishes made from this chipped hé-we 
ist (hé-la-kwi-we). The chips, 
sith salt and untried suet or 
thrown into a thle-mon, or 
sting pan, and stirred until 
gel browned. ‘This, ground on the me- 
condition of coarse meal, 


0 

nes one of the staple articles of food 
for long journeys. Chief among these 
istter pre; erations, however, is the same 
meal of toasted hé-we chips, ground finer, 
soaked in part as is the plain corn meal 
patter, then stirred into cold water and 
, second ‘ime baked on the stone.. In 
this condition it is called double done 
»é-we, and no longer tastes like the food 
from wh it is thus made over, but 
rather like the most delicate piecrust. 

“4 sweet hé-we (hé-tchi-kwa), of a 
bright red color, and in taste resembling 
London sugar wafers, is made from the 
fne meal of red corn. The cooked por- 
tion of the ingredient paste, being well 
oiled in 1 decoction of red corn leaves 
and shoot. (plucked earlier in the season 
and caref lly dried for this express pur- 
pose), im) arts the color and taste which 
distinguis!) this from all other kinds of 
hé-we heretofore described. Yet another 
hé-tehi-kw a is made by the chewing and 
fermentiny process. This, while neither 
very swee! nor bright colored, possesses a 
peculiar vor which is highly regarded 
by the na‘ives, making it extremely pop- 
ular on t! © mornings of feast days. The 
material of which it is made, quite other- 
wise baked, is called ‘buried bread broad 
hé-we’ Several smooth, thin baking 
stones arc heated and placed within easy 
reach. Meanwhile the paste is thickly 
applied to the regular hé-we stone, each 
sheet being taken off as soon as it is 
done enough to hold together, and placed 
between « couple of the hot baking slabs. 
Thus a pile of alternating stones and 
thick hé we sheets is built up to the 
height of a foot or two, and allowed to 
stand until the steam, which at first 
pours out in volumes, begins to disap- 
pear. ‘The well-baked and pressed cakes 


(if we may call them such) which result 


from this are quite brittle, although by 
no means tough when eaten fresh. In 
the course of time, however, they become 
very hard, and in common with the 
dried bits of the ordinary buried bread, 
are reduced to fine flour for the use of 
traveling or hunting parties. 

“Sometimes the meal of sweet corn is 
treated in this or other ways, making a 
most delicious flour; of which a very lit- 


tle goes a long way toward satisfying 
hunger. Of all substances known to the 
luis, however, none approach in nutri- 
tive quality the tehi-k’i-na, or ‘moisten- 


ing flour.” White or yellow corn is boiled 
with cob ashes until the hull may be re- 
moved. It is then dried a day or two 


and well toasted in the parching pot, 
ground to coarse samp, toasted again, 
ground to very fine flour and once more 
toasted, then carefully sifted. Thus 
manipulated, what with waste and exces- 
sive reduction, a bushel of corn makes 
but a few quarts of flour. A single tea- 
spoonfu! of this powder when stirred in- 
toa pint of water will make a tolerably 
thick batter of it; in which condition it is 
drunk, » few sips sufficing the most hun- 
sty appetite. When combined with meat 
meal or jerked venison, toasted and well 
ground up with red pepper and salt, it 
embraces all the elements necessary for 
man’s sustenance. Very rarely, all this 
too is made the basis of a kind of hé-we; 
but as, in the former condition, it may 
© preserved year in and out, is ever 
teady for consumption without the inter- 
Yention of fire, and may be transported 
'n small compass yet in sufficient quan- 
tity for a long campaign—it rarely gets 
further than its first stages. 

“Many a time have I subsisted alone 
on this meal and the game I shot, nor 
did I ever long for other foods the while. 
Tracts of barren country otherwise im- 
passable are made, by this food, the 
easiest routes of traders; and in times 
of war when a fire, however slight, might 
¢ the party who kindled its flames, 
it becomes absolutely indispensable.” 














It was back in the old days in France. 
A sweating Negro had stopped work for 
a talk. “Boy,” he said to his buddy, 
“what you all want w’en you all am dis- 
charged f’om de ahmy?” “Ah wants mah 
rifle mos’ of all,” replied the second. 
“Yo’ rifle? Wha’ffo’ yo’ all wants yo’ 
rifle?” “So’ s’n Ah gits home Ah kin 
plant it in de middle ob mah yah’d, an’ 
wen it rains Ah sits me by de window 
an’ says, ‘Rust, yo’ son-of-a-gun, rust.’” 
—Pearl Harbor Weekly. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


The captain of a foreign coasting 
steamer was apt to break the monotony 
of his existence by commenting on his 
chief engineer’s abilities. 

The latter, in return, made the remark 
that he understood the captain’s job bet- 
ter than he—the captain—did himself. 

As a result the captain decided to 
change places with his chief engineer, the 
latter to take charge of the bridge, while 
he would demonstrate how the steamer 
should be properly driven. 

For the space of an hour all went well. 
Then suddenly the ship stopped, and, try 
as he might, the captain couldn’t make 
her go any farther. After juggling with 
the machinery for upward of an hour the 
captain gave up and telegraphed to the 
bridge. 

“TI say, chief,” he said, “I can’t get this 
hooker to move! You'd better come and 
put her right! She won’t shift either 
way.” 

“No, sir,” replied the engineer. “I 
don’t expect she will! We've been 
aground this last hour !”—Answers (Lon- 
don). 

aa = 

The estimated total population of the 
United States is now 117,135,000. We 
hear that determined efforts are to be 
made to produce enough laws to go 
round.—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 


IN OTHER WORDS—KEEP OFF! 


The autographed original of the fol- 
lowing literary gem is posted on the door 
of a cabin located near Isabel Glacier, 
Colorado, at an altitude of 10,000 feet: 

Notis 

Trespaser will be persekuted to the 
full extent of two mungrel dogs which 
aint never ben overly soshibil to 
strangers & one dubbel barl shotgun 
which aint loaded with no sofy pil- 
lers dam if I aint tire of this hel- 
raisin on my property. 
(Signed) Eddie Andersen. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


* . 


Mother had come in from the farm to 
visit her daughter in the city. After the 
kiss of greeting, she noticed her daugh- 
ter’s bobbed hair. Her eyes opened wide 
with astonishment. 

“Well, fer pity’s sake, Lizzy,” she ex- 
claimed, “you never even writ me you 
had the typhoid.”—The Bull Dog. 


_- ” 


“Most of the action of my story takes 
place in a cemetery,” an author is re- 
ported to have told a fair friend of his. 
“Well,” said the demure girl, throwing 
him a roguish glance, “isn’t that the best 
possible place for a plot?” Both of them 
had a good laugh at this, and linking 
arms, they adjourned to the bar.—Judge. 

* * 


In connection with the British general 
strike, the following anecdote is especial- 
ly timely: One young lady recently sur- 
prised her chum by saying, “He is a 
person of many and varied gifts!” “And 
who is that?” inquired the chum, whom 
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we will call Rabelais for the moment. 
“Why, Santa Claus!” flashed back the 
witty belle. The consternation of her 
friend was extremely humorous.—Judge. 
= a 

While “The Flaming Frontier” was 
showing recently at the Colony, in New 
York, two Indians were employed for 
advertising purposes outside the theater. 

Accosting one of the red men, an in- 


quisitive gray-haired woman asked: 


“You are a real Indian, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, madam,” was the courteous re- 
sponse. - 

“How do you like our city?” 

“Fine, madam. How do you like our 


country ?”—Motion Pictures Today. 


Son of the House: “Tell me, are you 
invited out this evening, Marie?” 

Marie (expectantly): “No, sir.” 

“Then perhaps there’s a chance of my 
getting called at seven in the morning.” 


—Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 
= = 


LYRIC OF ILLICIT LONGING 


“I drink this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone”; 

Thus wrote a Knickerbocker bard 
To former decades known. 


Fain would I, too, and so would you 
Give all that beauty needed 
In brilliant verse and sparkling toasts, 
If we could get what he did. 
—E. L., in Life. 
= * 

A “Make Your Own Bread” campaign 
has been inaugurated by the League of 
Women Voters. After the “Make 
Your Own Bread” campaign some per- 
suasion may be needed, and a “Make 
Your Husband Eat It” week might be 
inaugurated.—Buffalo Daily Star. 

= * 
POSSIBLY PASTE 

Chew the bread well, was the warning 
Joseph Cohen, baker, 207 William Street, 
gave customers yesterday. On Monday 
morning, while he was kneading dough 
for 500 loaves of bread, the diamond in 


his $500 ring fell into the mass. A re- 
ward is offered.—Buffalo Times. 
= * 
“Pray, my: good man, what is your 


occupation ?” 

“Oh, I’m a collector of various species 
of fruits and vegetables.” 

“Ah, a gardener?” 

“No, just an actor.”—Notre Dame 
Juggler. 





Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

for the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN 


We have openings in our sales de- 
partment for men to represent us 
in northern Missouri and southern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Indiana, and the New England 
states; we prefer established suc- 
cessful records in those territories; 
to such men we can offer an excep- 
tionally profitable connection; posi- 
tion available immediately. 


The Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MILLER, 125-BBL 
mill; must be capable of running the mill 
when the boss is away. Madison Milling 
Co., Madison, Minn. 


1199 


WANTED—GOOD SECOND MILLER CaA- 


pable of taking first miller’s place when 
necessary; location, northern New York; 
mill capacity, 350 bbls. Address 712, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Illinois Representative 
Wanted 


A large Minnesota mill is willing to 
pay good salary and commission to 
Thi- 
large 


competent salesman in central 


nois; must be able to sell 


bakers and jobbers; mill has good 


trade already established in terri- 
tory, but expect increase 
Give full history, ete. Address 721, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


would 


WANTED—THREE HIGH CLASS FLOUR 
salesmen, one for the state of Ohio, one 


for the state of Pennsylvania, one for the 
state of West Virginia; southern Illinois 
mill, 2,000-bbl capacity; wonderful oppor- 


men knowing 
Address P. O 


tunity for aggressive flour 
the trade in these states 
Box 350, Danville, TI. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in bookkeeping and general mill of- 
fice work desires position; reference. Ad- 


dress 716, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 500- 


to 4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 703, Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 500 BBLS 
up; wide practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbis; furnish 
A-1 references; guarantee best results: 
age 37. Address 1083, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN DR- 
sires connection with good reputable mill: 
a live wire, with good following, 36 years 
of age and 18 years’ selling experience in 
eastern Pennsvivania. Address 686, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER; BEEN HEAD MILLER 
and superintendent-miller for present com- 
pany for six years; milling all kinds of 
wheat and corn; good reasons for chang- 
ing; best of references. Address 705, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR NEW 
crop; 17 years’ experience accounting, 
managing, sales. wheat buving and blend- 
ing: correspondence solicited; interview 
desired; references. Address 1082, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,000 bbis up; good record of success with 
large mills; qualified to handle any size 
mill and meet any conditions; high class 
references; go anywhere. Address 704, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WELL-KNOWN MILLFEED MAN, FAMIL- 
iar with all phases of the business, and 
with a wide acquaintanceship in the trade 
through long years of experience. 
sirous of forming a new connection. If 
interested, address 717, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


is de- 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking young man of 16 years’ 
sales experience in branch manager and 
sales manager work; has _ represented 
northwestern and southwestern mills in 
the above capacity. Address 720, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN — EIGHT 

selling in middle West and 

Coast and 11 years’ practical experience 

in bakery business; attended Dunwoody 

Institute; married; 30 years old; best of 

references. Address 711, care Northwest- 

ern Miller, 649 Central Bldg., Seattle, 

Wash. 


YEARS’ 
on Pacific 





EXPORT SALES REPRESENTATIVE—14 
years’ selling experience in Latin America 
and West Indies, for past 10 years repre- 
senting America’s largest flour mills, 
would like position with milling concern 
interested in developing their export trade 
in these or other markets; efficient linguist 
with highest credentials from present em- 
Ployers attesting to a successful business 
record; available July 1. Please address 
replies to E. 8S. R., care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 








(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 
CAPABLE MILL EXECUTIVE AVAIL- Store Flour in Transit 


able; man with several years’ successful Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 











experience as sales manager of large mills Insure Prompt Deliveries 
and manager of smaller plant seeks con- All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
nection; wide acquaintance with jobbers Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
and bakers Minneapolis east; familiar CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
with and can develop mixed car family CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


business; full references from former as- 
sociates. Address 707, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








——————— | (GRAHAM BROTHERS 


ly new Nordyke & Marmon flour mill lo- SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
cated western New York; transit privi- DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
leges ex-lake grain; good local feed busi- 


ness; cheap electric power. Address 702, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








75-BBL FLOUR MILL—FORCED CRED- 
itorg’ sale; any reasonable offer will be 
considered; built in 1922, run less than FLOUR SUBSTITUTE 
60 days, situated on N. P. R. R., with CLAIMS LOSSES and 
private siding; own block of ground; five ENFORCED PAYMENTS to UNITED 
cement grain tanks, capacity 45,000 bus; STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


elevator and head house holding 12,000 Communicate with 
bus; plenty of wheat grown at mill to e 
keep it going; 18 miles west of Spokane H. W. KOOH & OO., Bourse Bidg., 


on paved highway; plant equipped with Philadelphia, Pa. 














four stands Nordyke & Marmon 7x18 rolls, 
Dawson wheat washer, Buckley bran 
duster, Alsop bleacher, plansifter, 5 sec; 
40 h-p electric motor, speed 1,200 r.p.m; 
mill building, cement basement, three 
stories high; a bargain and a moneymaker 





for Clean Wheat 

















to the right party; must be seen to be 
convinced, The Medical Lake Grain & 5 
Milling Co., J. F. Goldback, assignee. Write for full particulars 
CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 623 1%h Ave. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 


sale—Four late style Alsops in excellent 

shape, crated for immediate shipment; 

price reasénahle. Standard Mill Supply 

Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—WHOLESALE BAKERY, ALL 
new equipment, including two ovens, two 
trucks and new building; doing a yearly 
business of $40,000 in Wyoming town of P . 
25,000 population. Address Box 663, Cas- N our very extensive Laboratories 
per, Wyoming. we have a large Department which 

BAKERY FOR SALE IN TUPELO, MISS; specializes in flour and all products 


plant, including real estate, cost $30,000; made from it. 
will sell for $15,500; will sell machinery THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 


without real estate; a real opportunity for - “ " » 
the right person. Address The Bank of 81 North State St. © CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tupelo, Tupelo, Miss. 




















NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 








A Service Ideal 


Bacx of Northwestern service is an ideal. 


Briefly stated, it is this: Day in and day 
out, and for all time, we must win and hold 
the good will of every customer we serve. 








You would ask for nothing more than that. 
We expect you to accept nothing less. If 
you are not already a customer here, let 
us apply our service ideal in your case in 
meeting your banking needs. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


UU 


Affiliated with 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
COMBINED RESOURCES $104,000,000 











THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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The Miller, the Baker 


and the Banker 


BECAUSE the day is one of ex- 
pansion, consolidation and rear- 
rangement to effect economies and 
build better profits, it is aday when 
the investment banker can be of 
especial benefit to the miller, the 
baker and their allied businesses. 


Therefore, we have decided on a 
plan which so far as we know is 
unique—that of an investment 
banker advertising in a “trade 
journal.” 


Our interest in this great industry 
is not a new one, for the Chair- 
man of our Board, Mr. E. P. Wells, 
and two of our Directors, Mr. H. 
S. Helm and Mr. C. G. Ireys, 


have for many years been millers. 


We seek the opportunity to con- 
sult with you concerning any 
phase of your financial problem 
whether you come to us as a bor- 
rower or a lender. 


Our investment experience gained 
since 1878 is at your disposal. 


Send for our July Bulletin 
of Investment Suggestions. 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL DULUTH CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
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(/-$@er LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 


Copgrs UsEp—PRIVATE, 


ABO 41TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wim, 
Wointrze, Epmonton anp 

Menicive Hart 


Damy Mit Capacrry 
22,750 Barre.s 


Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 


W arenouse Capacity 
377,000 Barres 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 





— 
W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 


EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 


53 Yonge St. 


TORONTO, CANADA . 








We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 
“HeapMurr” Toronto, Canapa 














Mills and Western Offices at 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar Sr. Joun, Quebec, OrrawA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Makers OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





Sanitation is an outstand- 


made by healthy, contented 


4 Ye ing feature in every Bemis 
: plant. Clean, new bags, 


people in airy, sunlight, 


comparison with bags made 
under less favorable condi- 
tions. 


\ sanitary factories are above 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 














Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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MoosE Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or TrapE BurLpinc 


MONTREAL 


Cable Address: ‘“RoBINHOOD’’ Montreal 


HATA TTT 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June 23, 1 26 : 





The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the Lachine Canal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘ Lapwit,”’ Montreal 











Egtablished 1457 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Reeeivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 








COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: 
“Mipe “ ad 


Ideally situated. 
Codes 1 : 5 ; ‘ ig] The facilities at our 
Riverside ‘ Hood BS Bo b i]t tJ disposal enable us to 
Bentley xaege om ai) i atte. guarantee uniform 
A. B.C, Bie pate | ox us , quality and service. 

Ete. ma fed Ps | "s 


GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


FIVE CROWNS 











CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


THE HARRY R, GORDON COMPANY, 91-08 Wau St., New Yorx, Representatives, Domestic AND Export 
Other Branch Offices at Ha! 


ComperrTiTion OnLy StimuLates Our Saves 
BRANDS 


Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MiILLs 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





lifax, Quebec and Toronto 














